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To the PUBLIC. 


SHAKSPEARE has been of late fo per- 
petually introduced to public notice, that it 
is perfectly uſeleſs to ſay much relating: to 
his Works; to repeat their ſuſceptibility of 

decoration, or their fertility in furniſhing 
Scenes or Characters favourable to the exer- 
tions of the pencil. There are at this time 
many Propoſals for Editions, and on ſuch 
extenſive plans, that it is barely not impoſſible 
they ſhould be executed: but in the preſent 
undertaking the Proprietors wiſh to ſtipulate 
for no more than they can accompliſh: 
declining therefore endleſs engagements, and 
propoſals extending through long 2 
gies of diſtant deſcendants, they deſign to 
publiſh FIFTY CHARACTERS, ſeſected 
from the Works of SHAKSPEARE : Har 
the number is already engraved, and proofs 
of moſt of them may be ſeen at the publiſher's : 
of the others, the drawings are made; fo that 
the effect of the whole may eaſily be perceived 
by the ſpecimens. We heſitate not to ſay, that 
from approbation hitherto received, we have 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe the work will be 
popular; and in that event we ſhall prepare 
ourſelves for a ſecond Fifty, ſhould the public 
voice demand it, The Plan of the Work is, to 
A | ofter 


TAVLOR. 


. 


BS. 
offer with a Plate of each Character, thoſe 
remarks or criticiſms which it may afford ; 


ſometimes one, ſometimes the other; and 


ſhould the thought be approved of, the 


authorities, hiſtorical or otherwiſe, which 
furniſhed the poet with his plot. 


We propoſe to publiſh two Plates monthly; 
engraved by the beſt artiſts ; and printed in the 
beſt manner: and having eſpecial regard to thoſe 
numerous reſpectable Editions which have no 
Plates, though well deſerving that ornament, 
our Plates are calculated to ſuit all ſizes, 
froin the largeſt royal octavo, down to twelves, 


or eighteens. For gentlemen who incline to 


inſert them in Jarger editions, or who are 
peculiarly nice in choice of their impreſſions, 
the Proofs will be printed in Demy Quarto.. 
Any Gentleman deſirous of yet larger ſizes, 
will receive every information from the 


Publiſher. 


To enlarge on the merit of the Artiſts. 


engaged, or on other circumſtances, is need- 
leſs: it is enough to ſay, the defigns are by 
Mr. SINGLETON; the Letter-Preſs by GEN- 
TLEMEN of eminence in the literary world ; 


and the Prints luperintended by Mr. C. 
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THE WITCHES. 
DESIGNED BY H SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by C. TAYLOR. 
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Porul AR reports are ſufficient authority for Poetry; 
which when obliged cloſely to follow fact, is too confined, 
and ſhackled, for great exertions: yet whether abſolute fiction 
be altogether favorable to Poetry, may be queſtioned; and 
the reaſon is, perhaps, that as Poetry addreſſes itſelf to the 
minds of its Readers, they are of neceſſity leſs ready in con- 
ceiving a Character intirely new, and of which they poſſeſs 
no Idea, than in receiving the direCtiori, amplification, or 
peculiarities, of that Character whereof they have previous, 
though indiſtinct, conceptions, 

WITCHES are among thoſe beings of which moſt have 
a notion, though at this time none have intimate knowledge. 
In forming Ideas of their general Character, and Diſpoſition, 
we ſuppoſe them uniformly addicted to evil; Fairies may be 
miſchievous, occafionally, but not malignant; often too, 
they may be propitious, but this we expect not in WiTcnEs : 
too depraved to benefit any, too fond of injuring to forego 
opportunities of being injurious, without provocation they 
torment the brute creation, when ſuch torment may wreak 
their ſpite, or moleſt their neighbours ; for very trifles, if not 
entirely without cauſe, they afflict their neighbours them- 
ſelves with the bittereſt afflictions in their power, and they 
vex the very elements in tempeſtuous aſſociation to fulfill 
their nefarious purpoſes 3 3 in cloſe conformity to the manners 
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„ et. 
of that evil Spirit with whom they are underſtood to be 
aſſociate. Such are the Wrrenes of MAcgETE: their firſt 
appearance is in ſtorm and thunder, their diſcourſe is of 
blood, and plots of evil, their ſentiments and connections 
are of the moſt helliſh kind. From this opening of their 
Character, though in very few words, we perceive what we 


have to expect from them, and are prepared to admit in full 


force the effect of their following converſation; wherein we 
learn, that one had been © killing ſwine”; another had 
been procuring © a pilot's thumb, wrecked as home ward 
he did come; and the third, lightly provoked, threatens 
malicious vengeance, and deviſes its execution, Theſe are 
the Characters that meet MAacBeTH; and prophecy—— 
Good? that is not to be expected from ſuch beings—ſeem- 
ing Good, but real Evil.— They intimate two truths, that 
he may the more readily believe one lye; and by experience 
of two little truths, be deluded in regard of one important 
fact. Their real purpoſe appears from the ſpeech of 
HECATE- (not the Hecate of antiquity, except in name; but 
rather the Miſtreſs of the WiTcnazs) 
„„ + + this night III ſpend,” 
Unto a diſmal and a fatal end: 
PlI raiſe ſuch artificial ſprites, 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 

Shall draw him on to his confuſion: 

He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear 

His hopes *bove wiſdom, grace, and fear.“ 
By this ſpeech the Poet artfully prepares the Spectator for 
the incantation that is to follow; informs him beforehand, 
of its purpoſe, and deſign; and gives a clue to guide him 
in attending thoſe myſteries, whoſe intent might elſe eſcape, 


while their enormity ſhocked him; they could not but ſeize 


his imagination, but their effect might have been dubious 


without ſuch previous intimation. 
The merit of the incantation ſcene is univerſally allowed: 


to praiſe it would be but to echo the public voice. Let us 


rather attend to the advice given to MaczETH. We had a 
kint of MacBzTH's deſign on MAcDuFr in the Act before: 
| | the 


Pratt 1. THE WITCHES. 3 
the Poet therefore now only commiſſions the firſt Apparition 
to confirm his intention, by cautioning him beware Mac- 
pur.“ To this agrees, the ſpeech of the Wiren © he 
knows thy thought,” and MacBeTH's reply, “thou harp'ft 
my fears aright”” alſo afterwards Then live Macpvuye.” 
The ſecond apparition, thus counſels him, „Be bloody, 
bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn the power of man:“ and 
the third, unites in the ſame purpoſe, 

« Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are.“ 
They pollute his mind by diabolical principles, as well as . 
amuſe him by equivocal predictions: they ſow the ſeeds of 
thoſe vices in his diſpoſition, whoſe natural fruits will be 
conformable to their infernal foreſight, MacBeTH' had be- 
fore the courage of a ſoldier, they ſuperadd that arifing from 
ſuppoſed invulnerability; he had already manifeſted ambition, 
but now they wiſh him to be brutal in the 9 of it; 
N knowing well. | | 

„ „ 

Is mortal's chiefeſt enemy,“ 

they direct his mind to that kind of PEO which is moſt 
likely to excite the rebellious occaſion of bringing * Birnam 
wood to high Dunſinnan-Hill.“ 

It is remarkable, that from this time, the Poet diſmiſſes 
the provocative agency of Lady MacztTa: he truſts to 
the power of theſe fallacious principles, and predictions, and 
having ſeated theſe vices triumphant in the heart of Mac- 
BETH, he relies ſolely on them, for their effect in degrading, 
tormenting, and puniſhing him. When MaAcgkru was 
young in guilt, and not without reluctance admitted its ſug- 
geſtions, more engines than one were neceſſary to promote 
his acquieſcence, and ſtimulate his activity: but now, that 
which formerly was the moſt powerful is diſmiſſed; and in- 
ſtead of direction to one ſpecific act of wickedneſs, ex- 
tenſive and vigorous inſtigations of iniquity, are transfuſed 
into his mind; with a certainty, that in ſome form or other, 
their malevolence will give occaſion to his utter ruin. 

| The 
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The Poet has not diſcriminated his three Wrrcats by any 
diſtinct characters: though three, they form'in fact but one; 
and, except as they contribute to pictureſque effect, their 
office in the piece might have been diſcharged by one. That 


kind of effect alſo is in view, wherever they appear; and to 


that contributes, their uncouth aſpect, their unintelligible 
jargon, their unuſual howl, and their diabolical employment: 
not indeed, that they are devils, though near a-kin; nor ſu- 
pernatural beings, but the agents of ſuch. The exiſtence of 


ſimilar wretches, was not queſtioned in the days of SHAK- 


SPEARE; and had long been a prevailing opinion: whether 
it had then been at its height, or whether its height was not 
rather in ſucceeding times, of civil commotion, may be 
doubted. That in theſe latter times, the belief roſe to an 
almoſt incredible height is certain; and perhaps to the exceſs 
of that credulity, and to its obvious and indiſputable evils, 


wie owe our preſent freedom from the perſuaſion of influential 


witchcraft; which indeed is not totally obliterated through- 
out the nation, nor are other fortune-tellers beſide Gypſies 
ſcarce, even in its moſt enlightened parts; but rarely are any 
except the loweſt claſs of the populace their prey; and not 
all of theſe are fo blinded as to put much confidence in their 
revelations. Whether the unhappy, conſequences attending 


ſuch confidence in the inſtance of MacBtTH may have con- 


tributed to diſſipate it, is uncertain: but that ſuch ſhould be 
its effect, was undoubtedly the deſign of SHAKsPEARE; and 


in that light we wiſh it to be viewed by every reader. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II. No. I. 


DESIGNED BY. H SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by C. TAYLOR. 


* * 
. 


SUA knew Mankind too wall; to e any Cha- 
racter entirely good, or entirely evil; he knew that no ſuch 
Character exiſted; that did it exiſt, it would furniſh' no 
opportunity for dramatic ſkill, nor would any Audience be 
intereſted by the exhibition of ſuch an unmixed quality: 
nevertheleſs, his MacBzTH opens in the moſt honorable 
deſcription of his Situation, Perſon, and Atchievements : we 
find him, Couſin to the King, at the, head of -an army, a 
victorious General, undiſmayed by repeated conflicts, when 
urged by honour and by loyalty ; add to this, that the perſon 
who beſt knows him deſcribes him thus favorably, - 

« GrLAamMis thou art, and CawDoR; and ſhalt be 

What thou art promis'd. Yet I do fear thy nature— 

It is too full o'the milk of human kindneſs 

To catch the neareſt way: Thou wouldſt be great, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illneſs ſhould attend it: What thou wouldſt ich, 

That wouldſt thou holily: would not play falſe, ' 

And yet wouldſt wrongly win: 'T hou'dſt have great Grams 

That which cries, Thus thou muſt do if thou have it: 

And that, which rather thou doſt fear to do, 

Than wiſheſt ſhould be undone.” 

Here all principles are right, but one; the 8 temper- 


ament is laudable, one e exception only; and that ſeemingly 
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6 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
not greatly amiſs, by no means ignoble, and hitherto not 
unfortunate, Ambition then, is that one principle of coun- 
ter-action which is to overcome the united reſiſtance of 
Honour, Conſcience, Loyalty, and relative Affection: Am- 
bition—not originally of a bad caſt, orgſtained with groſſer 
depravities; but rather deſirous of, at leaſt, ſeeming rectitude, 
and of attaining the (propoſed) beſt ends by the (ſuppoſed) 
beſt means. 


The excellence of delineation which appears in the Cha- 


racter of MAacBztTH, reſults from the gradual and victorious 
progreſs of this one principle, excited by various incidents 


to ungovernable violence: and the gradual enfeebling, and 


ſinking, of thoſe contrary virtues, which firſt barely admit 
the temptation, when admitted parley with, and check it, 
then ſhrink before it, and, at length, as if Irs, acquieſce 
in ſtupid filence. 

To produce this effect, the Poet combines two principal 
. Cauſes, in the nature of incidents: firſt, a belief in foretold 
futurity: /econdly, a ſpur and provocative in the leſs prin- 
cipled Ambition of Lapy MAcETH. It may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed that had the volume of Fate never been unrolled 
to the inſpection of MacBgTH, his mind would patiently 
have awaited the regular preferment he might naturally 
have expected, and every additional token of royal pleaſure 
would have. highly gratified the heart of the worthy veteran: 
but, when glittering Spectres were once ſuggeſted to his 
Ideas, they excited not only his deſire to poſſeſs them, but 
his contrivances to haſten that poſſeſſion; and when by the 
fulfilment of the earlier part of the predictions, their general 
authority ſeems eſtabliſhed, that which originally 

“ Stood not within the proſpect of belief, 
now draws nearer, and becomes more impreſſive on his 
mind: 

.. . Two truths are told 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling act, 
Of the imperial theme.“ 
Yet he debates with himſelf, whether ſuch courſes are eli- 
gible, and ſhews that he foreſees their — and termina- 
tion, 


7 
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tion, by the ſeemingly accidental uſe of the word « Murder“ ; 
in his reveries on the ſubject; . . . . 
« My thought, whoſe MURDER yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of Man” ... . . 
This ſhocks him: and he diſmiſſes the conception with leav- 
ing the event to other powers, | 
If chance will have me king, why chance may crown me 
Without my ſtir” T“. 
But when an obſtacle ſeems to intervene, that he determines 
to overcome: When the King names MALcoLM Prince of 
Cumberland, He thus expreſſes himſelf 
« The Prince of Cumberland! that is a ſtep 
On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o'er leap: 
For in my way it lies: . . . . yet let that be, 
Which the Eye fears, when it is done, to ſee.” 
Such thoughts, gradually ſettling on his heart, ſhow their 
nature in his countenance: and his Lapy corrects him for 
imperfect hypocriſy, | 
« Your face, my THANE, is as a book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters: to beguile the time 
Look like the time: bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flow'rz 
But be the ſerpent under it . . 
« Only look up clear: 
To alter favour ever is to fear.” 
The open, the honeſt, the gallant, the loyal, MacBeTn, 
could not ſuddenly aſſume the guiſe of ſerenity, while not ſe- 
rene, could not ſuddenly repreſs the involuntary variations 
of his tell-tale features: not ſufficiently a knave to diſguiſe 
his knavery, a novice in myſterious guilt, not a completely 


initiated profeſſor, he ſuffers, unknown to himſelf, thoſe 


indications to eſcape him, which a complete villain would 
carefully have concealed. 

A complete villain rarely looks far for the conſequences of 
his guilt; rarely debates both ſides of the queſtion freely, and 
admits the force of thoſe arguments which call on him to 


| forbear, as well as of thoſe paſſions which excite him to 
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proceed: Not then as altogether ſuch a villain yet, appears 
MacsETH, in the Soliloquy 
« If it were done, when *tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly: if the aſſaſſination 
Could tramel up the conſequence . . . . 
We'd jump the life to come: but in theſe caſes 
We ſtill have judgment here. 
Sceptical principles lead to immoral actions: he who would 
jump the life to come,” and is withheld from crime, only 
by fear of “ even-handed juſtice, commending the ingre- 
dients of our poiſoned Chalice to our own lips,” may urge 
many Reaſons againſt the deed to be perpetrated, 
« Firſt, as I am his kinſman, and his ſubject, 
Strong both againſt the deed: then as his Hoſt, 
Who ſhould againſt the murderer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf.” . ._ . . 
Yet will he eaſily yield to the ſolicitude of returning tempt- 
ation; he may fuppoſe himſelf reſolved to proceed no further, 
while yet fears of failure are his chief cauſe of reluctance; 
the deed is rather poſtponed, than relinquiſhed; his hand is 
ſuſpended, not his mind determined; he is withheld by a 
thread, which a ſlight breath may break: at a favorable op- 
portunity, under a favorable aſpect, and favorably repreſented, 
the temptation will prevail, and the iniquity be conſummated, 
« I am ſettled; and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away! and mock the time with faireſt ſhow: 
Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth know.” 
'Thus he condemns himſelf while reſolved on his crime: his 
virtues have forſaken him, one after the other, Con- 
ſcience only remains; and that is expiring: yet the ſtruggle 
of expiring conſcience againſt victorious temptation, affects 
his imagination and difturbs his faculties. 
« Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
| The handle toward my hand? . . . . | 
The Poet has finely wrought up this Soliloquy; has finely 
varied its parts; firſt, relating to the dagger ſimply, then its 


attitude as marſhalling the ans. then its condition as bloody; 
from 
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PLATE 11. MACBETH. ts HY 
from this horrid inſtrument the mind of MacptTr re- 
coils: he adverts to night, and its fallacies: this ſomewhat 
cools his glowing imagination, which directly returns to the 
purpoſe in hand, and the ſignal on the bell furniſhes a cli- 
max which was undoubtedly very ne in the Nes 8 
conception. 

The Horror of the Scene ſubſequent to the Murder, has 
been already expatiated on by Critics; the broken ſentences, 
the ſhort queſtions, the home- felt guilt, the «« ſorry ſight”? 
of his bloody hands, the circumſtances of the waking ſer- 
vants, his inability to ſay, Amen, the exclamation of 
<« Sleep no more, the oblique declenſion of his Speech te 
the mention of his own name, 

« Still it cry'd ſleep no more! to all the houſe: . . . 
GLamis hath murder'd ſleep; and therefore C4wDoR 
Shall ſleep no more: MAckE T ſhall ſleep no more” . : 

his declining to return to the ſcene of his guilt, his ſtarts at 
a knocking, and his wiſh 


Wake DUNCAN with this knocking ! ! would thou couldft ! p 


are ſo many powerful hints of reviving conſcience, and the 


more powerful becauſe only hints, exciting the auditor's 


imagination, yet leaving it free in their completion, to add 
additional force, according to its own ſenſations, and ability. 
We have ſeen ambition ſucceſsful; triumphant over recti- 


tude, and ſeated inthe throne of Royalty; is it thereby gra- 
tified? is its ſubject happy? far from it: 


« To be thus is nothing: 
But to be ſafely thus: . . . our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; 
Here is fear, perſonal fear: but the Poet, gliding from ſuck 
apprehenſion, ſhews Conſcience as the ſource of all his ter- 
rors; traces the prophetic oracles from their delivery to com- 
pletion, and broods over their reference to Banquo's iſſue: 
« For BAN os iſſue I defil'd my mind, 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd, 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace, 
Only for them: and mine eternal _ 
Given to the common enemy of man,” . , . 6 
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E this the Sceptic who fome little time ſince thought of 
« jumping the life to come?” treated as bugbear illuſions 
the proſpects of futurity, yet now dreads the eternity of his 


foul, and the power of the Devil? this fame Sceptic proceeds 


to add further murders, and meditates a long line of blood: 
by falſe accuſation vilifies his noble friend, excites the re- 
venge of his murderers by lies, and rewards them for his de- 
ſtruction. While thus ſeemingly in full poſſeſſion of what he 
had fo ſedulouſly ſought after, he ſuffers the affliction 
« , , , , of thoſe terrible dreams | 
That ſhake us nightly: better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace, 

'Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs ecſtacy” . .. . 
But his diſquiet eſpecially explodes in noticing the phan- 
tom he ſees, after being informed of BAN Vs murder; 
which the Poet has capitally contraſted, —by his previous en- 
deavors at ſuitable behaviour to his gueſts, and by his repeated 
wiſhes for the company of BAN vo, of whoſe misfortune he 
nevertheleſs drops ſome equivocal indications 

« Here had we now our country's honor roof d, 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent; 

Who J may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 

Than pity for MS HAN, E “ . ... 


The hint is obſcure; but his tongue ſeems almoſt on the verge 


of betraying his thoughts. This Scene of the Ghoſt, is an 
epitome of Mack TEH's character: —in the abſence of 
Banavo,. aſſuming firmneſs and reſolution, in his preſence 
finking into confuſion; alternately elated and depreſſed; alter- 
nately controuling his feelings, and diſplaying them; now 
he confines them, and'now they burſt in full vigour from his 
involuntary: lips;—to- his own ſhame, to the mortification 
of his Lapy; to the breaking up of tlie feſtival, and to the 
confirmation of thoſe ſuſpicions which previouſly fparkled i in 
many minds. 

Incapable of ſupporting the inquietudes of ſuſpence, he de- 
termines on enquiring further into futurity, 

... Iwill to-morrow: 


(And - 
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(And betimes I will) unto the WEIRD SISTERS 
More they ſhall ſpeak; for now I am bent to know 
By the worſt means the worſt: . . . ,” 
The various prophecies of the apparitions, are admirably 
adapted to confirm his mind in its preſent direction; are ſo 
evidently calculated to appear favorable to him, that any au- 
ditor would naturally take them in the ſame auſpicious mean- 
ing, as MACBETH does. Yet here his impatience burſts 
out; courage does not fail him, but ſelf- poſſeſſion does: he 
anſwers readily to “ call the maſters of the N ITCHES,” then 
| haſtily addreſſes the firſt, 
« Tell me thou unknown power.“. 
« , , . . But one word more.” 
The VMirekks repeatedly caution him to ſilence, — 
« He knows thy thought, : 
Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought.“ 
« Liſten; but ſpeak not to it.” 
And when he wiſhes to know, “ ſhall BAN Os ie ever 
reign in this kingdom?” they anſwer, “ Seek to know no 
more: yet he {till perſiſts :—here begins his puniſhment, as 
ariſing from this part of his diſpoſition: he is mortified by the 
ſight of Banquo, and his long line of kings; before he is 
well recovered from this, intelligence is brought of Mac- 
DUFF's flight, and thus the firſt apparition's prophecy is di- 
rectly evaded; nor is it long ere we find his rebellious ſub- 
jects in arms: his ſenſe of his own degraded ſituation is well 
expreſſed 
„ , , , that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have: but in their ſtead, 
Curſes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare no 
His ardour for fight i is the reſult of pexſonal valour, not mental 
fortitude: and is, by its premature appearance, in perfect 
conformity to his character, 
« T'll fight till from my bones my fleſh be hack'd; 
Give me my armour a 
Seyton, * Tis not needed yet 
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ann I'll put it on: hang thoſe that talk of fear: 


Give me mine armour” . . .. 
But, 1eſt it ſhould be forgotten that inward ſorrows were his 
chief diftreſs, the Poet here introduces the DocTor, and 
thus MacsBerH addreſſes him; | 
« Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſcaſed, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart: 
Had the Doc rok profeſſed this ability, how happy had Mac- 
BETH thought himſelf in obtaining a draught of ſuch a Lethe! 
but receiving a negative anſwer, he cries, 
« Throw phyſic to the dogs; Pll none of it! 
Come put mine armour on.” . . . . 
The ſecond prophecy of the moving wood, is unravelled, 
but not in favour of MacBtTEa, and embarraſſes his whole 
mind; he fees no termination of his affairs, is tranſported be- 
yond decency at the news, and ftrikes the reporter; then be- 
gins „ to doubt the equivocation of the fiend that lies like 
truth” . . . . and is tempted to deſperation, did not his old 
habits of ſoldierſhip controul him, 
CJ *pin to be a-weary of the ſun; 
And wiſh the eſtate o'the world were now undone, 
Ring the alarum bell: blow wind, come wrack ? 
At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our back.” 
And afterwards | 
« Why ſhould I play the Roman fool and die 
On mine own ſword?” . . .. 
<« They have ty'd me to a ſtake; I cannot fly: 
But, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe.” . ..... 
There remains one prophecy more; and to this he ſtill truſts; 
on this he ſtill reaſons, and, when driven from dependance on 
this, all fails him; he even declines to fight, owns it “ has 
cow'd his better part of man” and merely in conformity to 
original habits, fights, and dies in deſpair, 


Such 
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Such is the Character of MAcgETEH: originally, not ill- 


meaning, unſuſpicious, perhaps, of his own bias, and poſ- 
ſeſſing many favorable principles, yet when tried by an un- 
expected incident, gradually deprived of virtue, and immerſed 
in vice. The firſt occaſion was ſimple, the firſt temptation 
was weak; had his mind determinately reſiſted belief of thoſe 
diabolical fortune-tellers, it had never been expoſed to ſub- 
ſequent trials; had he paid thoſe ſuggeſtions no attention, he 
had not rouſed his Lary's ambition, nor had ſhe hardened 
his heart to diſloyalty, and to murder ; his peace had been 
undiſturbed, his mental, and relative, and political embar- 
raſſments, and miſery, had been avoided, and by repelling 
the firſt deluſion, he had never had occaſion to have been 
ſported with by the following : Whoever wiſhes to pry into 
futurity, and to remove the veil that obſcures events, let him 
reflect on the conſequences of ſuch a diſpoſition in MacBzeTa: 
Whoever thinks to commit one crime, and to ſtop there; to 
bend his virtue in once inſtance, and in that only; to be 
fooliſh in but one folly, or wicked but in one wickedneſs, 
let him recollect MacgETH: whoſe one vice (Ambition) 
gradually exterminated every amiable quality. Whoever 
thinks ill-acquired enjoyments can be real enjoyments, that 
external appearances are verily expreſſive of internal ſatis- 
faction, let him conſider, it was not ſo with MacpeTa: 
nor will it be ſo with him: the courſe of things is the ſame, 
the connection of events with their cauſes is the ſame, 
the conformation of the human mind is the ſame, in all 
countries, and in all times, in all ſtations and in all 
degrees, in all relations and in all objects this SHAKSPEARE 
knew : and this he has with profound ſkill developed, and 


exdhibited in the Character of MACBETH. 
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PokrrR and Painting have this principle in common, that, 


the conception of a vigorous mind, however ſeemingly natural 
and conformable to life and manners, yet compared with a 
direct imitation of ſome individual prototype, appears deficient 
in a certain quality which impreſſes on a ſpectator the idea 
of accurate or complete veriſimility. A portrait has more 
of life than a head of general Character, though the. latter 
may be much the beſt performance; a view from nature, 
uſually poſſeſſes more power of tranſporting us to the very 
ſcene, than an ideal landſcape: and the beſt of Painters 
when copying Nature, if they do not ſervilely copy her, find 
a ſomewhat which ſupports their art, while producing an 
effect, on principles, drawn, not from that very ſpot, but 
from general Nature at large. In like manner, SHAKSPEARE 
when treating an hiſtorical Character ſuited to his genius, 
ſupported by a ſenſe of the once actual exiſtence of the per- 
ſon repreſented, and ſenſible that he riſqued nothing in com- 
bining certain vices or virtues, or in conducting events to 
be produced by them, ſeems to have felt a kind of ſecurity, 
and therefore to have relieved his imagination in part of its 
powers Invention, that he might exert it fully in other 
parts force of Character, and diſplay of Talents. Such is 
my idea of SHAKSPEARE's RICHARD II. The Poet has 
taken his hero as he found him in hiſtory: has little in- 
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' vented in his repreſentation; but has exerted his whole ſkill 
to intereſt the ſpectator by a capital inſtance of mental ſu- 
periority. To effect this the more certainly, he introduces 
no competitor for our attention; makes RICHARD from 
firſt to laſt the moving principle and chief actot, Conſtantly 
places him in full view, and directs to him our whole atten- 
tion: Throughout the play, we behold him, or his agency; 
his perſonal exertion, or the effects of his exertion; and 
though, as was neceſſary, many Characters be introduced, 
all are made to anſwer his purpoſes, and directly or Refs 
all remind us of the profligate uſurper. . . . 

Of this profligate uſurper, the prime characteriſtic is, 
mental ſuperiority; void of beauty in form, or elegance in 
manners, uncultivated in taſte, unſocial in diſpoſition, deſti- 
tute of captivating endowments, which often lead to unde- 
ſerved ſucceſs, he has nothing to truſt to but thoſe reſources 
which abilities, foreſight, contrivance, dexterity, and cou- 
rage, can afford him. 

SHAKSPEARE has opened moſt of TAY Characters Ba 
but RICHARD III. peculiarly well; he has in a ſingle 
ſpeech, in the very firſt Scene, given a kind of e of 
what the play is to exhibit: we find it a time of Pence, after 
long wars, . 

« Now are our brows 3 with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments, 
Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings: 
Grim viſaged war has ſmooth'd his wrinkled front, 
And now—inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
But I who am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks 
J that am rudely ſtamp'd, and want love's majeſty . . ; 
I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time | 
Into 
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Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up 

Why J, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to paſs away the tine 

And therefore, ſince I cannot prove a lover, . . . 

I am determined to prove a villain. . . . 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 

And if king EDwAaRD be as true and juſt, 

As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, | 

This day ſhould CLARENCE cloſely be mew'd up; 

About a prophecy, which ſays that G | 

Of Epward's heirs the murderer ſhall be. 
| The Auditor who recollects that RICHARD is now duke of 
GLOUCESTER, is at no Joſs to underſtand the G, nor to infer 
that he had warded off from himſelf the application of this G, 
and fixed it on CLARENCE, becauſe his name was GEORGE: 
thus an inſtance of his art appears on our very firſt acquain- 
tance with him: though not indeed ſo openly as in his frank 
addreſs to CLARENCE and his profeſſions of ſervice, even 
though that ſervice were againſt the king, as it,mult be, 

« Were it to call Kine EDwarD's widow—liſter ; . . 
this is an obſcure hint of his wiſhes; and indeed forms part of 
his deſign, but that the king's ſickneſs faves him the trouble 
of its execution. 

He concludes the firſt ſcene, by ſomewhat unfolding his 
devices, that the auditory may catch a glimpſe of his wiles; 
yet takes care to ſhow them much deeper than ordinary ima- 
gination might ſuppoſe, and raiſes at once our intereſt, our 
ſuſpence, and our curioſity, 

Many can plot, but cannot execute; fertile of inventions, 
but without dexterity in maturing them to action, and in 
conducting that action to ſucceſs. To preclude this idea 
of RICHARD, as well as to open and advance his character, 
in the very next Scene the Poet exhibits him undertaking 
E 2 a taſk 


» 
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a taſk at which humanity ſhudders; from which ordinary 
minds would recoil ;—in the very midſt of a funeral proceſſion, 
' a proceſſion cauſed by murder, by murder of a king, and 
followed by the widow, diſſolved in tears, who would 
think the murderer ſhould preſent himſelf, to ſolicit a boon, 
and ſhould propoſe an union with the widow, even while her 
ſorrows were outrageous, and his guilt avowed, and recent! 
But if this temerity meet ſucceſs, what, ſhall not after- 
ward ſeem eaſy? what ſhall we not expect from him, thus 
capable of the moſt arduous enterpriſes, thus dextrous in 
management of his undertakings, and thus favored by fortune 
in ſpite of nature? To point out the beauties of this Scene 
is ſuperfluous; the public are well informed of them, and 
have often felt them: his deep diſſimulation, his play with 
the paſſions (not with the reaſon) of Lapy ANNE, his ready 
acquieſcence in, and aggravation of, her charges, that he 
may afterwards more effectually ſoothe her, his provocation 
of her anger to exhauſt her invective, his flattery of her 
beauty, his ſeeming humility at her feet, and the warmth of 
his profeſſions, combine to raiſe our admiration of his abilities, 
even while we deteſt their application; to fee ſuch talents 
ſucceed is pleaſant, though the ſucceſs itſelf be hateful. No- 
thing better can be remarked on this incident, than RicHARD 
himſelf remarks in the following Soliloquy, wherein all that 
ſhould have prevented Lany AxNRE, is ſtated with as much 
force as before he had propoſed whatever mi _ confound her 
wrath. 

But though Ricyuarp can thus overcome a woman, and 
by flattery convert her intention, in a perſonal concern, is 
he thus impoſing in public life, and among Stateſmen who 
ſhould be firm and ſteady as himſelf?—The fame in public 
life: in profeſſion profoundly honeſt, & a plain man, of ſim- 
ple truth,” expoſing ſome. facts, and aſſuming much on that 
expoſure not waiting to 2 * from charges, but 

charging 
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charging others, and fully employing them in ſelf-defence ; 
prompt at reply to each, according to emergencies, and cun- 
ningly diverting from himſelf the rancour and obloquy de- 
ſigned him. Such is Rr1cHARD in the firſt Act; and ſuch 

he continues; whatever occaſions may afterwards ariſe, we 
expect from this period, to ſee him uſe them alſo as means of 
promoting his purpoſes; hence we are not ſurprized when at 
Court he profeſſes reconciliation to each, perſonally, to all 
in general, and concludes by “ thanking God for his humi- 
lity,” nor by his affecting regret for the death of CLarence, 
nor by his aſking bleſſing of his mother, nor by his flattery to 
BuckinGHAmM, who now begins to be diſtinguiſhed: 

« My other ſelf! my counſel's conſiſtory ! 
My oracle! my prophet My dear couſin 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction 

Whatever perſonal exertion could do, RicHARD has done; 
but now he employs agents in accompliſhing his projects, for 
they becoming more extenſive, he cannot poſſibly ſuper- 
intend in perſon every branch of them, ſuch deputation there- 
fore becomes neceſſary: moreover, he thereby transfers much 
noticeable guilt from himſelf, and preſerves a ſeeming re- 
putation, againſt the time when, perhaps, notoriouſly atro- 
cious villainy might prejudice the public mind in his disfa- 
vour. Buck INGHAM therefore now overrules the Car- 
DINAL's ſcruples, ſupports the converſation with the princes, 
and employs CATESBY as a meaner agent. 

Protector RICHARD aſſumes new terrors; and by mere 
dint of aſſurance, and bullying, murders HAs TIx Gs; as he had 
murdered other enemies: then by additional devices which 
he practiſes on the Mayor, and, by means of BUCKINGHAM, 
on the Citizens, vaults into the ſeat of royalty. Though 
King, and ſeemingly in proſperity, urged by jealouſy, and re- 
ſtrained by no ſenſe of crime, he prompts BUCKINGHAM to 


the commiſſion. of further murders for additional ſecuri ty, 
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and, perhaps, not without meaning to devolve the entire 
odium of that iniquity on his agent, and to uſe it as a pretext 
againſt him, when time might ſuit the purpoſe. Diſappointed 
in BuckincHam's heſitation, he tries a new channel, and 
ſucceeds; by ſuch ſucceſs elated, he aſſumes the ungrateful 
tyrant, and treats his former “ oracle, and prophet,” with 
inſolence; refuſes to perform his promiſe of the Earldom 
of Hereford; and beſide, perſonally inſults his ſuitor, by 
pretended meditation, and abſolute inattention. 

RicHARD could gain a crown, wading through blood; 
but he could not wear it with ſecurity, or with dignity: the 
object on which he fixed his eye, kept him ſteady while in 
progreſs to it, but, that obtained, he quits part of his former 
Character, no longer conciliates the affections of ' thoſe to 
whom he is obliged; but having deceived others, is himſelf 
deceived by the glitter of the diadem he poſſeſſes; his ex- 
ultation is his ruin; he foreſees nothing untoward, or un- 
happy, but, in the crown ſuppoſes a © tower of ſtrength.“ 
Not indeed, that he Ny overlooks RICHINS) he re- 
collects 

« Henry the Sixth, 
Did bu beeß that Ricyumony ſhould be 5 
When RICHMOND was a little peeviſh boy” = 
nevertheleſs, he adds in full ſelf- ſecurity 
How chance the prophet could not at that time 
Have told me, I being by, that I ſhould hill him.” 
Thus the Poet artfully prepares us in favor of Ricumonp; 
and hints at ſomething to be apprehended from that quarter, 
though hitherto kept out of ſight; and this apprehenſion in- 
creaſes, when we hear RIcHARD declare his rivalſhip. to 
him © in young ELi1zABETH, his brother's daughter, To 
her, go I, a jolly thriving wooer.” In purſuance of this 
deſign, he addrefies the n 1 mother, and in much 
the 
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the ſame ſtrains as he had wooed Lapr ANNE, ſolicits her 

conſent. 

| RICHARD, now, apt to be off his guard, is more varying 

than formerly, and leſs cautious in conducting his purpoſes : 

he does leſs by art, and more by power. When told of 

RIcHMOND's “ navy on the weſtern coaſt,” he ſeems em- 

baraſſed, prematurely embaraſſed, and gives contradictory 

orders, | 

« Some light-foot friend poſt to the duke of Norfolk ; 

RATCLIFF, thyſelf—or, CATESBY, where is he? 
Cateſby. Here, my good lord. | 
Richard. CATESBY, fly to the duke 
Cateſby. I will, my lord, with all convenient haſte, 

Richard. RATCLIFF, come hither: Poſt to Saliſbury; 
When thou com'ſt thither . . . . dull unmindful villain 
Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and goeſt not to the duke ? 

Cateſby. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. 

Richard. O, true, good CaTEsBY; bid him levy B 
The greateſt ſtrength and power he can make, 

And meet me ſuddenly at Saliſbury. | 
Ratchff. What, may it pleaſe you, I ſhould do at Saliſbury? 
Richard, Why, what wouldſt thou do there, before I go? 
Ratcliff. Your highneſs told me, I ſhould poſt before. 
Richard. My mind is chang' d.. 

In equal precipitation he treats STANLEY ; charges him with 

treaſon, and provokes him by ſuſpicions, even while he ſeizes 

his ſon as a hoſtage of his fidelity. 

The conſcience of Kinc RICHARD ſeems long ago to 
have forſaken him; and, it is uſually ſaid, that he had early 
parted from it: but the Poet deſigning by this principle to 
puniſh and to torment him, gives occaſional hints of its ex- 
iſtence, and in ſome force; (to have diſcloſed it, other- 
wiſe than incidentally, would have impeded the flowing courſe 


of 
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of villainy:) and he reſerves its full powers for one ge- 
neral effort, deſigning to combine its whole energy in pro- 

ducing anguiſh and miſery in their moſt dreadful forms. Be 
it recollected, that though RichAR PD defends himſelf well, 
againſt the accuſations of the QUEEN, the curſes of Mar- 
GARET, and the clamours of his mother, yet Lady ANNE 


tells us, 
« Never yet one hour i in his bed, 


Did I enjoy the golden dew of fleep, 

But with his TIMOROUS DREAMS was ſtill awak*d.” 
His reflections on KIT HENRY's prophecy reſpecting Rich- 
MOND, his leſs fearing «© BUCKINGHAM with his raſh levied 
ſtrength,” than RIcHMOND with Mok rox, his ſtarting at 
the name erin ian confirm this. And thus in Boſworth 

field, . 
Op with my tent; here will I lie to night, 
But where to-morrow?” p | 
the ſame kind of melancholy Wen to prey on him, he be- 
comes heavy, and by this diſpoſition, the following ſcenes are 
rendered more impreſſive on his imagination. 
« What is't o'clock? , | 

Cateſby. It's ſupper-time, my lord. 
Richard. J will not ſup to night: give me ſome ink, and paper. 

Fill me a bowl of wine. . ; . Give me a watch. 

. + Give me a bowl of wine | 

I hats not that alacrity of ſpirit, | 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have: . . . 

So, ſet it down . . . Is ink and paper ready?” 
The Scene of the Ghoſts attempts an effect beyond the power 
of repreſentation: J will not affirm that it is well conceived; 
and few will think it well executed. The fault is greatly in 
the ſubject, which defies adequate execution; ; but its effect 


on RiCHARD is finely expreſſed, 
« Give me another horſe, bind up my wounds 


4 Have 


* * 
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Have mercy, Zesv . .. Soft I did but dream. f | 
O coward Conſcience, vj thou doſt afflict me 
The lights burn blue: . Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, 
What do I fear? myſelf? there's none elſe by . 
Is there a murderer here? no: yes, Iam... : 
Then fly. . What, from myſelf ? 
I love myſelf > 
O no, alas! I rather hate myſelf, 
For hateful deeds committed by mylſelf. 
I ama villain: Vet I lye, I am not 
Fool of thyſelf ſpeak well: Fool do not flatter . . . 
My Conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain 
« «+ + + + + guilty, guilty, 
I fall defoair 5 
nor amid the buſtle of warlike preparations, the import- 
ance of orders, or the criſis of his affairs, can he controul 
the uneaſy ſenſations of his mind, 
« O RATCLIFF I have dream'd a fearful dream: 2 
What thinkeſt thou, will our friends prove all true? 
Ratcliff. No doubt, my lord. | 
Richard. RATCLIFF, I fear, I fear : : : : 
Ratcliff. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of (hadows. 
Richard. By the apoſtle Paul, ſhadows to night, 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Ricyarp, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Ricumono.” 
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n | Ratcliff. Not I, my lord. 
t "Richard. Then he diſdains to ſhine; z for, by the book, 
He ſhould have brav'd the eaſt an hour ago: 
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A black day it will be to ſomebody. 

The ihy doth AY and 8 upon our army; 

Go, dailies, every man 5 his charge. 

Let not our babbling dreams affright our ſouls. 

Conſcience is but a word that cowards uſe, 

Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe : 

Our ſtrong arms be our conſcience, ſwords our law. 

March on, join. bravely, let us to't, pell mell, 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 
It muſt be owned, RicyarD, previous to the battle, ſhews 
the management of an able General; his diſpoſition and plan 
is maſterly, his conferences with his friends, his charge 
to his army, his ſolicitude about his armour, his horſe, and 
accoutrements, are conformable to the cool deliberation of 
his character: nothing raſh, or hurried, but all ſoldier- like, and 
becoming his office. The Poet who formerly ſuſpended our 
execration of his guilt by his extraordinary talents, by the ſame 
talents now, for a moment, ſuſpends our expectation of his 
puniſhment; at the' ſame time, ſhewing by what external 
contrivances RICHARD endeavors to abate the pungency of 
his remorſe. It has always appeared to me, that by abaſing 
him to play the eaves-dropper, the Poet deſignedly made 
him guilty of a meanneſs; intending to ſhew the ſame perſon 
unadviſedly haughty on the threne, indecently ſuſpicious in 
the camp: conſcious that he was not honoured, beloved, or 
eſteemed, for valuable qualities, that on account of ſuch qua- 
lities none are attached to him, aware that having no hold on 
the affections of his followers he can have but little depend- 
ance on their loyalty, and being himſelf capable of diſſimu- 
lation in the higheſt degree, he is Jealous of experiencing 
from others, that behaviour which he is conſcious he ſhould 
himſelf practiſe in their ſituations. Tt is remarkable that the 
Poet having harrowed up his conſcience, kills him i in ſilence, 


leaving 5 
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leaving to the ſpectator who has ſeen the commencement of 
his puniſhment to infer the concluſion, 


It has been repeatedly aſked is the Character of King 
RicyuarD, natural? and, what is the proper emotion he 
excites in the mind? and whence is a Character fo inde- 
fenſible, not only tolerated, but popular? A diſcuſſion of theſe 
queſtions would lead much beyond the juſt limits of this 
ſketch: it ſhould be remembered in anſwer to the firſt, that 
times of civil war are times of barbarity, and cruelty, of in- 
humanity, and hardneſs of heart; that education is of neceſ- 
ſity greatly ſuſpended, and what ſhould controul the paſſions, 
and regulate the mind is excluded. During ſuch periods in- 
fancy and youth are inured to bloodſhed and laughter ; ſuch 
tidings are ever repeated in their ears, and reports of victo- 
ries, or of defeats, afford perpetual ſubjects of converſation. 
This has a natural tendency to harden the heart; and if, by 
conſtitution, a lad be crafty, miſchievous, and untoward, he 
may eaſily unite to that perverſeneſs, a revengeful and malig- 
nant inſenſibility, which ripened is relentleſs cruel 

In real life, a ſeries of cruelty could hardly be fo compatt and 
immediate as in the ſtructure of a play it muſt be; there is 
time between each for the former to be ſomewhat forgotten, 
there is much uncertainty attending reports of ſuch circum- 
ſtances, there are partizans who gloſs and varniſh crimes, 
and many who doubt the- fact, from charitable hopes of the 
beſt, or from habitual incredulity. The ſucceſs of ſuch a 
Character is by no means unnatural. The. difficulty lies 
chiefly, in his acknowledged guilt, in his direct villainy; he 
does not palliate his crimes, uſes no pretexts, no maſques, 
no concealments. Is jt poſſible human nature ſhould be ſo 
depraved, as determinately to ſolicit guilt? as to chooſe the 
worſt, in preference to the beſt? as to prefer vice, at full 
length, active vice? If the ſubje& will not be properly vir- 
tuous, why not at leaſt ſtill, and innoxious ? if of advantage 
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to no one, why not refrain from injuring, deeply injuring, 


many? Is ſuch a Character natural? SHAKSPEARE thought 


it was: he has even pourtrayed it under ſeveral forms; and 


ſeems to have concluded, that when the madneſs of ambition 


has ſeized the human mind, there is no barrier it will not 


overleap, no principle it will not contemn. 

As to the emotions he excites in the mind, the firſt is, 
ſuſpence; we are attracted to watch the nature, extent, and 
depth of his plans; and theſe being beyond the ordinary, our 
very endeavour to underſtand them, raiſes an intereſt in, us; 
the expanded exertions of his mind, raiſe ſomewhat of cor- 
reſpondent exertions in our own, to trace them; and yet we 
ſee not their iſſue: by the time this may be gueſſed at, other 


plots open, and again involve us in uncertainty. More- 


over, we have all ſo much mentality i in us, that we naturally 


rejoice to ſee mind victorious: in fact, what renders a Cha- 


rafter more contemptible, than when the brute runs away 
with the man? when bodily ſenſualities oppreſs rational pow- 


ers? what renders a Character more intereſting, than when 


rational powers, triumphant over ſenſual oppreflion, manifeſt 


a vigour, and energy, which inſures them ſucceſs? that ſuch. 
talents ſhould be exerted on the fide of virtue we ſhould wil- 


lingly hope, but the leaſt inſpection of human life will not 
ſuffer us to preſs thoſe hopes too far; we may wiſh, but no 
wiſe man will adviſe us to extend thoſe wiſhes to expectation. 
Succeſs, even while we hate it, poſſeſſes ſomething dazzling ; 


and the more, if one ſucceſs be but the opening to others : 


yet, I think, that were the piece to conclude with the ad- 


vancement and coronation of RICHARD, it never could have | 
been popular: the judgment, deluded for a while, by the 


power of curioſity, of admiration, and imagination, would 


riſe againſt ſuch a concluſion: for it ſeems to enjoy a ſecret 
ſatisfaction, even during the ſtory, in expectation of fignal 
vengeance to be inflicted in due time; and compounds with 


preſent ſeelings, in hopes of future retribution, C. 
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| nn The. 3 OF OE Garden, Laverer.. | 
Enter the QUEEN, and two LADIES. 


Queen. What ſport ſhall we deviſe here in the geren, 
To drive away the heavy thought of Care? ö 
Lady. Madam, we'll play at bowls. r 
8 »Twill make me think the world is full of rid; 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias, 0 > 5 
Lady. Madam, well dance. | n 
Queen. My legs can keep no meaſure in e 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in * 3 
Therefore, no dancing, girl; ſome other 88322 
Lady. Madam, we will tell tales. | 
Queen. Of ſorrow, or of joy? 
Lady. Of either, madam. E 
Queen. Of neither, girl: Key. | 
For if of joy, being altogether wanting; 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow; 
Or if of grief, being altogether bad, 
It adds more ſorrow to my want of joy: 
For what I have, I need not to repeat; 
And what I want, it boots not to complain. 
ali Madam, Tl! fing. . | 
No, II. RIcHARD II. G . Queen, 
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ueen. Tis well, that thou haft cauſe: 
"Bae thou ſhould'ft pleaſe me better, would'ſt thou weep. 
Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do you good. 
Queen.. And I could weep, would weeping do me good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 
But ſtay, here comes the gardeners: 
Let's ſtep into the ſhadow of theſe trees. 
They'll talk of ſtate; for every one doth ſo 
Againſt a change; Woe is fore-run with woe. 
Enter GARDENER and SERVANTS. 
 _ QUEEN and LanIEs retire. 
Gardener. Go, bind thou up thoſe dangling apricats, 
Wich, like unruly children, make their fire 
Stoop with oppreflion of their prodigal weight; 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs.— 
Go thou, and like an executioner, . EY 
Cut off the heads of too faſt growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty i in our common- wealth: 
All muſt be even in our government. 
Vou thus employ'd, I will go root away 
The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 
The ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. | 
| Servant. Why ſhould we, in the compaſs of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Shewing, as in a model, our firm ſtate; . 
When our ſea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds; her faireſt flowers choak'd up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprun'd, her hedges ruin'd, 
Her knots diſorder d, and her wholeſome . 
Swarming with caterpillars? 
Cardener. Hold thy peace :— 
He that hath ſuffer'd this diſorder'd ſpring, | 
Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf; 
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The weeds that his broad ſpreading leaves did tucker, 
That ſeem'd, in eating him, to hold bim up, 
Are pull'd up, root and all, by BorlIx BROKER; 
I mean the earl of Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green. 
Servant. What, are they dead? 
Gardener. They are; and BoLINGBROKE 
Hath ſeiz d the waſteful king. What pity is it, 
That he hath not ſo trimm'd and dreſs'd his land, 
As we this garden! who at time of year | 
Do wound the bark, the ſkin of our fruit- trees; 
Left, being over-proud with ſap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itſelf; 
Had he done fo to great and growing men, 
They might have liv'd to bear, and he to taſte 
Their fruits of duty. All fuperfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 
Had he done ſo, himſelf had borne the crown, 
Which waſte and idle hours hath quite thrown down. 
Servant. What think you then, the king ſhall be depos'd 
Gardener. Depreſs'd he is already; and depos'd, 
*Tis doubt, he will be: Letters came laſt night 
To a dear friend of the good duke of York's, . 
That tell black tidings. 
[Quzzn, coming from her cevedinhinink 1 
Queen. Oh! I am preſs'd to death, through want of ſpeaking ! 
Thou old Adam's likeneſs, ſet to dreſs this garden, 


20 


How dares thy harſh tongue found this unpleaſing news? 


What Eve, what ſerpent hath ſuggeſted thee 
To make a ſecond fall of curſed man? 
Why doſt thou fay king RicyarD is depos'd ? 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal? Say where, when, and how, 
Cam'ſt thou by theſe ill tidings? Speak, thou wretch. 
Gardener. Pardon me madam: little joy have 1 


To 
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To breathe. theſe news, yet, what I ſay, is true. 
King RicnAkp, he is in the mighty hold 
Of BorlINGBROEKE; their fortunes both are weigh'd: 
In your. lord's ſcale is nothing but himſelf, wary 15 
And ſome few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great BOLINGBROKE, 
Beſides himſelf, are all the Engliſh peers, 
And with that odds he weighs king RIcHARD down 
Poſt you to London, and you'll find it fo: 
I ſpeak no more than every one doth know. 
Queen. Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light of foot, 
Doth not thy embaſlage belong to me, | 
And am I laſt that knows it? Oh, thou think'ſt 
To ſerye me laſt, that I may longeſt keep 
Thy farrow'i in my breaſt. —Come, ladies, go, 
To meet at London London's king in woe.— 
What, was I born to this! that my fad look 
Should grace the triumph of great BoLinGzrokE !— 
Gard'ner, for telling me theſe news of woe, 
T would the plants thou graft'ſt, may never grow. 
[Exeunt QUEEN and Laniss.] 
Gardener. Poor queen! ſo that thy ſtate might be no worſe 
I would my ſkill were ſubject to thy curſe, — - 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
Til ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen, 
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THE Cbarader of Abr „s is gi con- 
traſted with that of her Huſband; it opens ſuddenly in full 
ſtrength, and without ſhewing thoſe gradations, and ad- 
vances of guilt, by which one occurrence is preparatory 
to another. In Machzrn ve ſee the firſt openings, and 
flow progreſs of his turpitude, which ſometimes gathering 
ſtrength, ſometimes almoſt ſtifled, heſitates even to the laſt 
moment: but in Lapy Mackzrz the firſt ſentiment is 
determinate, and poſitive, 4 Thou $HALT be what thou art 
promiſed:“ we find no reluctance, neither queſtioning, nor 
debate, on the juſtice, the expediency, or even the proſpect, 
of attaining that © golden round“ at preſent worn by Wy 
munificent, and grateful, De ax. 

It appears very extraordiary, and indeed almoſt incredible | 
that when a Soldier uſed to fields of blood ſtarts at a 
bloody deed, when'a Man ſufficiently ambitious recoils from 
the mode of gratifying his ambition, a Woman ſhould urge 
his lingering paſſions to ſcenes of horror, and direct his 
trembling graſp at guilty greatneſs: What could have been 
the previous life of this « unſex'd” Lapy ? by what ſtrange 
concurrence of events, could the female mind become ab- 
ſorb'd in principles directly oppoſite to every attribute of the 
ſofter ſex? The poſitive appointment of nature, which 
impreſſes affection and kindneſs, receives no inconſiderable 
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augmentation from the exerciſe of thoſe numerous offices of 
tenderneſs which fall to the ſhare of Woman; 
c.. + + + I have given ſuck: and know 
How tender *tis, to love the'babe that milks me; "wa 
ſays Lapy MaAczBtTH : ſhould not the ſedulous attention 


beſtowed on infant years confirm that ſympathy native in the 


ſex? Should not the ſenſe of duty which in filial affection 
has adminiſtered ſupport to the declining years of an aged 
parent, have ſtrengthened this principle ? | | 

« Had he not reſembled My FATHER—as he flept'— 


Domeſtic life is Woman's province: diſtant far from the 
contention of jarring. paſſions, from the tempeſt of public 


tumult, it furniſhes perpetual opportunity for exerciſe of the 
milder virtues, and their amiable attendants: to confer kind- 
neſs, to contribute delight, to render all around as happy as 


life admits, ſuch is the honour and dignity of the ſex. 


Characters thus exalted, i they degenerate, rarely ſtop 


ſhort of extreme degeneracy ; unable to make a ſtand at 


moderate wickedneſs, . they proceed but too often to total 

depravity; and the recollected excellence of former princi- 

ples ſerves now but to mark the baſeneſs of thoſe for which 
they are exchanged! Such ſeem to have been the ſentiments 
of the Poet reſpecting this Character; which almoſt as hon 
as it opens to our EG, Ga thus exclaims, 

«,,.. + + + Ihe raven himſelf is hoarſe, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Dux cAx 

. Under my battlements. Come, you ſpirits, 

. _ That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here; ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full _ .. 
Of direſt cruelty! make thick my blood, | 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe ;. 


TLbat no compunctious viſitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 
. -Th' effect and it! Come to my Woman's breaſt, 
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And take my milk for gall, you murdering ne 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances 
You wait on Nature's miſchief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell! | 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry,” Hold D. .-.: 5. 

Did the Poet ſuppoſe that without ſome ſuch infernal poſſeſſion 

the Character would be thought unnatural?” Is this invoca-: 

tion in excuſe, or in aggravation, of her guilt ? rather, is it 
not a different mode of application to thoſe powers which 

MacsETH too ſtrongly ſolicits ? After this, we are little 

ſurprized at the finiſhed hypocriſy of Lapy MAckETRH: 

on this ſubject ſhe leſſons her huſband ; and appears not only 
an apt inſtructreſs, but a perfect proficient. | 

King. © See, ſee ! ourhonour'd hoſteſs! .. . . ..+ 

C . c All our ſervice 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and ſingle buſineſs, to contend 
Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, wherewith 
' Your Majeſty loads our houſe : For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermits. . . .. .'. + + 
oo gee m , 
Have chili themſelves, and what is theirs, in compt 
To make their audit at you highneſs' pleaſure, | 
Still to return your on.). * 
At ſupper ſhe waits on the King to his utmoſt ſatisfaction; 
attends him long after MacseTH had left the preſence, and 
reaſoned himſelf out of his bloody purpoſes : thus ſhe lulls 
the King in ſecurity, and performs the duties of a hoſteſs, 
and a ſubject, without inciting the leaſt ſuſpicion of © this 
night's great buſineſs,” Afterwards, ſhe overcomes her 
huſband's reluctance; not indeed by reaſoning, but by reſo- 
H s lution z 


— — — — 
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| lution; and not without ſomewhat like force, exerted by 
way of provoking queſtion, rather than deliberative coun- 
ſel; more artful, and perhaps much more effeRual. 
GE, ., . . + . » From this time, Dt, 
Such I account thy Love. ART THOU AFRAIN 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in defirg? Would'ſt thou have that 
Which thou eſteemeſt the ornament of life, 
And live a cowarD in thine own eſteem, 
Letting I dare not wait ypan I e 8 
| "Macheth, If we ſhould fail. 12 
Lady. en 5 e 5 
But Rich your cqurage to the ſticking place, 

And we'll not fail, When Duncan is aſleep, 
(Whereto the rather ſhall his hard day's journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlaing | 
Will I with wine and waſſel fo conyince,, .'. .' 
That memory, the warder of the brain, | 
Shall be a fyme, and the receipt of reaſon _ 

A limbeck only: When in ſwiniſh ſleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded DUNcan-? What not put upon 
His ſpungy officers; who ſhall bear the guilt _ 
Of our great quell?'ꝛ . . . 

The Poet has contrived to make this Lapr 0 further 
active in the guilt, though unſeen ; Maczzru directs a 
fervant- 3 

. Go, bid thy miſtreſs, 3 my drink is ready - 
| She frike upon the bell... 

Thus allotting to her—the time, and ſignal, for the execu- 
tion of the propoſed murder; an engagement which ſhe 
punctually fulfills; and whoſe atrocity the poet has con- 
es to heighten, by a circumſtance introduced a little 

ww 
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before the fac the King's © great largeſs to the do- 
meſtic officers; and the diamond ſent by BAN to Lapy 
MacBsTH, by the name of Mosr KIND HOSTESS.” 
Leſt rewards heretofore beſtowed on MAcBETH might be 
thought due to his ſervices; to charge his Lapy with 
ingratitude toward the KinG, for a recent perſonal favor, 
and to ſhew the royal mind, © in meaſureleſs content,” and 
utterly unſuſpicious, ſeems to be the OW of this compli- 
mentary incident. 

The following ſcene diſcloſes her ſentiments Sethe her 
huſband's actual commiſſion of the murder; and it muſt 


be own'd they are by no means feeble : that ſhe had freely pro- 


moted the mirth of the feſtival, ſeems evident from herſelf — 
$ That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold; 
8 What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire 
+ + + + +» » the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores : I've drugg'd their poſſets, 
That Death and Nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or die * 
thus has ſhe executed her part of the previouſly concerted 
plan, and not only by the ſeeming frankneſs and affability of 


the hoſteſs, and the bewitching graces of the ſex, has overcome 


the chamberlains and retinue of Duncan & with wine and 
waſſel, but ſhe n that their death mall ſucceed their 
drunkenneſs. 


_ Her fears of failure, her momentary remorſe on Dovwcan* 8 


| likeneſs to her father, her anſwers to her huſband's terrors, 


her reſolution in accompliſhing what he dares not, by return». 
ing to the chamber with the daggers, her ſentiment 

«.,. - . the ſleeping, and the dead 

« Are but as pictures . . , . „* 
are too well known, as deeply affecting the mind, to need 
enlargement. She bears little part in the converſation atten- 
fant on the diſcovery of the murder; but mw preciſcly at 

the 
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the point of time to draw off attention from the too deſcrip- 
tive ſpeech of her huſband: and by this fimulation attempts 
to expreſs her ſenſe of feelings, too great to be ſupported by 
the delicacy of her nature. | 
When QuEzn, Lapy MacBETH has the ſame ſuſpicions 
reſpecting BAN o as her huſband has; whoſe gloomy 
thoughts ſhe chears, and perceiving him ſufficiently forward 
to deſtroy We acquieſces in almoſt ſilent een 
* Nought s had, all's ſpent, 

Where our dende is got without content: 

Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 

Than, by deſtruction, dwell in doubtful joy.“ 
Her behaviour at the feaſt is capital; her attention to the 
gueſts, and her endeavors to conceal her huſband's imbeci- 
lity, are inſtances of conſummate addreſs. It ſhould be re- 
membered that the actual death of BAN duo is at this time 
unknown to her; and that ſhe does not fee the ſpectre 
ſitting in MacpzTH's ſeat. Her fide diſcourſe with Mac- 
BETH, and her reminding him of © the air drawn dagger, 
which, he ſaid, led him to Duncan,” are at once argu- 
ments to calm his mind, and ſymptoms of guilt rankling in 
her own, and riſing to memory, even while “ ſhe keeps her 
ſtate,” at the royal banquet. 

Let us pauſe here, and ſurvey the numerous inſtances of ; 
an inſenſible, unfeeling heart, combined with great talents, 
and diſguiſed by moſt flattering politeneſs, which this cha- 
racter has exhibited ; when her huſband's reſolution has ſtag- 
gered, ſhe has repeatedly ſupported it, by the firmneſs of 
her determination; when ſhe feared his “ milk of human 
kindneſs,” ſhe vaunts her own courage, 
i Barns Pak Hie thee hither, - 
That J may pour MY ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue, 


All that impedes thee”, 


When 
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When . he. declines to proceed further in this bufineſs, ſhe 
provokes him to it by reproach ; ſhe lays the. plan of their 
proceedings, ſhe performs her own part of thoſe proceedings 
fully, ſhe does not indeed kill DUNCAN, but ſhe is ready to 
do it, and nearly accompliſhes the deed, ſhe treats as trifles 
the guilty ſuggeſtions of MacBeTH's conſcience after the 
fact, ſhe includes the royal chamberlains in her ſcheme of 
death, ſhe invites BAN quo to the feaſt with apparent kind- 
neſs, ſhe extends her foreſight to him and his iſſue—at the 
feaſt ſhe preſerves her characteriſtic dignity, and endeavors 
' to compenſate: to the company for her huſband's abſence of 
mind: perfectly uniform hitherto, there appears as yet no 
trace of ſenſibility, no ſymptom of remorſe.” But the Poet 
deſigns not thus to diſmiſs this character: he has choſen to 
contraſt apparent calmneſs by actual ſolicitude, external 
' tranquillity by internal perturbation, ſeeming health by poſi- 
tive diſeaſe, and days of ſplendour by nights of miſery, 
While in company with MaczeTH ſhe has him to controul, 
and occupied by his diſquiets ſhe is intent on his behaviour; 
but when “ his Majeſty is gone into the field, her agitated 
mind diſorders her enfeebled body, tormented conſcience 
triumphs over the refinements of decorum, and the conceal- 
ments of hypocriſy, In one ſingle ſcene, the Poet has ex- 
prefſed this, more forcibly than if he had lengthened it into 
many: and this ſcene he has opened in a very maſterly 
manner, by converſation between the Doctor and the 
Queen's waiting Gentlewoman, 
Gentlewoman. © I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her 
night-gown upon her, unlock her cloſet, take forth 
paper, fold it, read it, write upon it, afterwards ſeal 
it, and again return to bed; yet all this while in the 
molt faltilees,?”>: 1 02 vals: 
Lo you, here the comes | this is her very guiſe ; 
1 and, 
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and, upon my life, faſt aſleep. Dane her, ſtand 
. 
Doctor. How came ſhe by that light? WT in; | 
| Gentlewoman. Why, it ſtood by her; ſhe has light by her 
continually : *tis her command. 
Doctor. You ſee, her eyes are open. | 
Gentlewoman. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut. 
Dd&or. What is it ſhe does now ? Look how ſhe rubs her 
hands, 
Centlewoman. It is an MET Ni. action with her, to ſcem 
thus waſhing her hands: I have known her continue 
in this a quarter of an hour,” 
At the time of the murder, La Dr Maerzrn,—faßs | 
« oe hands are of your colour, i. . bloody) but I ſhame 
--:;To wear a heart ſo white. ' | 
A little water clears us of this hk i U r | 
How eaſy is it then! , 0, | 
But, nom ſhe exclaims, ;.. „ © Yet here's ſpot! RH | | 
Inftantly afterwards, « Out damned ſpot ! out I fay!” .. | 
then, ſuppoſing ſhe bears the clock ſtrike, « One! 
Two! why then *tis time to de't.” Next, ſhe imagines 
ber huſband objecting. Hell is murky !” This ſhe an- 

- (wers, „ Fie, my lord, fie, a ſoldier and afraid Her 
next idea, | ſeems relative to his reflections after the fact, 
« what need we fear who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account.“ The faint recollection of her father, 

mingles with her memory of the daggers, © who would 
have thought the 0oLD MAN to have had ſo much blood in 
him ?” She next informs us, of her ſhare in the murder of 
Lavy Macpvury and family, & The Thane of Fife, had a 
wife, where is ſhe now?” Is not her next queſtion a repeti- 
tion of her huſband's ſuppoſed interjection ? «© What ! will 
theſe hands ne'er be clean!” To which ſhe anſwers, 

E No more o'that, my lord, no more o'that, You mar 
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all with this ftarting;” This hints at the occurrences 
during the feaſt; but ſhe inſtantly reverts to herſelf; 
« Here's the ſmell of the blood ſtill; all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand! Oh! Oh! Oh 1” 
Then ſhe aſſumes the courage ſhe had loſt, repeats the 
counſel ſhe formerly gave her lord, «© Waſh your hands, put 
on your night-gown, look not ſo pale; I tell you yet again. 
Banquo's buried; he cannot come out of his grave!“ 
Thus ſhe alludes to comparatively a recent circumſtance, 
but changes directly to that in which ſhe had the greater 
ſhare, © To bed, to bed, there's knocking at the gate: 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; what's 
done, cannot be undone : To bed, to bed, to bed.” 

The Poet leaves this ſcene in its full force upon us : he 
mentions indeed this Lapy once more by MacseTa's en- 
quiry e her of the Doc rok, and afterwards 


Macbeth. What is that noiſe ? 
Seyton. K is 1 chery of women, my good Lord. 
e; ets Wherefore was that cry ? 


Seyton. The Queen, my Lord, is dead. 
Macbeth. She ſhould have dy'd hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for ſuch a word.” 
Se. thas in effect the night-walking ſcene is the laſt, and 
with the ideas excited by that the Poet wiſhes to diſmiſs the 
character. | 


We behold in Lary MacsBtrTH, a Character of high 
paſſions, and violent conceptions, without any principle of 
moderation, or ſedate judgment, calmly inveſtigating the 
nature of things: ſhe is allured by a propoſed object, whoſe 
ſplendours dazzle her imagination;—inſtantly ſhe ſprings 
forward to its acquiſition. Will it juſtify the exertion? of 
that ſhe is inconſiderate; Will it repay the labour neceſſary 
to attain it? ſhe deſpiſes ſuch calculation: incited by her 

No. III. MacBgeTh, LIL i impetuoſity, 
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impetuoſity of temper, ſhe diſdains to wait for fortunate 
events, which mzgkt occur, and enſures their occurrence by 
over-leaping the bounds of loyalty, gratitude, and humanity, 
Poſſeſſing a vigorous mind, her language and ſtyle is deter- 
minate, and vigorous alſo; her reſolution is prompt and 
© poſitive, her aRtivity inſtant and effectual, but her enjoyments 
are inſubſtantial, and her ſufferings are exquiſite. The 
ſame mental energy which formerly was her ſupport, be- 
comes the ſource of her unuſual agitation, and ſhe feels in 
accumulated ſenſations of terror, a puniſhment propor- 
tionate to thoſe interyals from which ſuch ſenſations were 
baniſhed, 

There is nothing more effectual in eee any principle, 
than to ſhew its nature and tendency when uncontrouled, 
and impetuofly ruſhing to extremes: Madneſs itſelf is but 
the extreme of uncorrected ideas; and domineering paſſions, 
in proportion as they are indulged, are more or leſs allied to 
Madneſs, No argument ariſes hence in favour of a human 
being without paſſions; could we find, or ſuppoſe, ſuch an 
one, we ſhould be no nearer to an inſtance of happineſs; 
but, a very demonſtrative argument ariſes in favour of ſome 
controlling power, to ſteady and balance, thoſe propenſities 
which while they are neceſſary ingredients i in our nature, and 
intimately connected with our welfare, are alſo liable to Broß 
abuſes, and expoſed to many fallacies and miſtakes,  * 


| ArtSTOTLE 1 ſaid, that ſubjects producing Terror 
ſhould be exhibited by the drama, with deſign to purge the 
mind, and the commonwealth, from ſuch paſſions as they 
exhibit: and SHAKSPEARE, without any great intimacy with 
the principles of ArIsToTLE, has adopted the ſentiment, and 
exemplified it in Lary MachErꝝ, whom we may quote, 
as an inftance, that when the female fex, quitting the haven 
of repoſe and tranquillity, launches into the boiſterous ocean 
of ambitious life, * far * from the ſtation nature 
| ; deſigned 
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deſigned it, it is but too apt to be borne away by the cur- 

rent, or driven by the tempeſt, remote from the ſhore, from 

ſecurity, and from happineſs. When the conſtant and 

intimate companion of any man's boſom, inſtead of mode- 

derating his ill- placed deſires, excites and augments them, 

when inſtead of calming his impetuoſity, ſhe urges it to 

violence, does ſhe not riſque, as well her own comfort, as 

that of thoſe dear to her, plant thorns for her own pillow, 

| . (* Infected minds | 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets”) 

and expoſe every ſource of ſatisfaction and felicity, to the 


preying worm of remorſe, and the corroding canker of bitter 
recollection? it is true, this may not be obvious to others, it 


may be veiled by affected ſerenity, or be removed from inti- 
mate inſpection by dignity of ſtation, nevertheleſs, it acts 


powerfully though privily, is attached to the perſon in defi- 


ance of rank, if quieted in company will rage in ſolitude, if : 
poſtponed by day will reviſit by night, nor ceaſe, till recol- 
lection and this world cloſe together, | 


F. F. 
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JohN OF. "GHENDT. 
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DESIGNED 5 . E. SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED es ENGRAVED C7 _ TAYLOR, + 


on een», 


SCENE. A Room in Exr-Housz, 4 | 
GHENDT brought i in fick ; with the DUKE oF YoRR. 


Chendt. Will the King come? that I may breathe my laſt 


In whoſeſome counſel to his unſtay'd youth. 
Vex not yourſelf, nor ftrive not with your breath; 
'F or all in vain comes counſel to his ear. | 


Chendt. Oh, but they ſay the tongues of dying men 


Inforce attention, like deep harmony: 

Where words are ſcarce they are ſeldom ſpent in vain; 

For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 

He that no more muſt ſay, is. liſtenꝰd more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to gloſe; 

More are men's ends mark'd, than their lives before: 
The ſetting ſun, and muſic. at the cloſe, 

As the laſt taſte of ſweets is ſweeteſt laſt ; 

Writ in remembrance, more than things ** paſt; 

Though RIicHARD my life's counſel would not hear, 

My death's ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 


:Þ ork, No; it is ſtop'd with other flattering ſounds, 


As praiſes of his ſtate: then, there are found 
Laſcivious meeters; to whoſe venom'd ſound 
The open ear of youth doth always liften : 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy; 

Whoſe manners {till our tardy apiſh nation 
Limps after, in baſe imitation, 


No. een, | Where 


44 | 
Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, 1 
| (So it be new, there's no reſpect how vile) 
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That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? 


Ghendt. Methinks, I am a prophet new inſpir d; 


And thus, expiring, do foretell of him: 


His raſh fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt, 


This bleſſed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings, 


Fear'd for their breed, and famous by their birth, 
| Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 
For Chriſtian-ſervice, and true chivalry, 


As is the ſepulchre in ſtubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ranſom, bleffed Mary's ſon; - 
This land of fuch dear fouls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 


Ts now leas'd out (I die pronouncing it) 


Like to a tenement, or pelting farm: 

England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whofe rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſiege 
Of watry Neptune, is now bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds ; 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 


Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf: 


Ah! would the ſcandal vaniſh with my life, 
How happy then were my enſuing death! 


Enter King RicHaRD, QUEEN, AuUMERLE, Bun, 


GREEN, BacGor, Ross, and WiLLoucnsy. 


York. The Kine is come: deal mildly with his youth: 


For young hot colts, being rag'd, do rage the more. 


ueen. How fares our noble 'uncle, Lancafter ? 
K. Richard. What comfort, man? How: is't with aged Ghendt? 
Ghengdt. Oh, how that name befits my compoſition! 3a 


Within me grief hath kept his tedious faſt ; 


Old Ghendt, indeed; and gaunt in being old : 


1 
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And who abſtains from meat, that is not gaunt ? _ 
For fleeping England long time have I watch'd ; 
Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt; 
The pleaſure that ſome fathers feed upon, = 
Is my ſtrict faſt, I mean my children's looks; 
And, therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt ; 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones, 
K. Richard, Can ſick men play fo nicely with their names ? 
Ghendt. No, miſery makes ſport to mock itſelf; 
| Since thou doſt ſeek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 
K. Richard. Should dying men flatter with thoſe that live? 
Ghendt. No, no; men living flatter thoſe that die. 
K. Richard. Thou, now a dying, fay'ſt—thiou flatter'ſt me, 
 Ghendt. Oh! no; thou dy'ſt, though I the ſicker be. 
K. Richard. I am in health, I breathe, I ſee the ill; 
Ghendt. Now, he that made me, knows I ſee thee ill: 
Ill in myſelf to ſee, and in thee ſeeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no leſſer, than the land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick 
A thouſand flatterers fit within thy crown, 
| Whoſe compaſs is no bigger than thy head; 
And yet, incaged in fo ſmall a verge, 
The waſte is no whit lefler than thy land. 
Why, coufin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame, to let this land by leaſe; 
But, for the world, enjoying but this land, 
Is it not more than ſhame, to ſhame jt ſo ? 

_ . Landlord of England art thou now, not king; 
Thy ſtate of law is bond-flave to the law; 
A % > 166.0 

K. Richard. . Thou, a hain lean-witted fool, 
Preſuming on an ague's privilege, 


* 
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| Dar'ſt with thy frozen admonition 
| | Make pale our cheek ; chaſing the royal blood, 
| With fury, from his native reſidence. 
Now by my ſeat's right royal majeſty, 6 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward's fon, 
This tongue, that runs ſo roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders. 
CE Oh, ſpare me not, my brother Edward's ſon, 
| For that I was his father Edward's ſon ; 
5 That blood already, like the pelican: 
Haſt thou tap'd out, and drunkenly carows'd: 
My brother Gloſter, plain well-meaning ſoul, 
- (Whom fair befal in heaven mongſt happy bowls 1) 
May be a precedent and witneſs good, 
That thou reſpect'ſt not ſpilling Edward's blood: 
Join with the preſent ſickneſs that I have; 
And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 5 
To crop at once a too long wither'd flower, 
Live in thy ſhame, but die not ſhame with thee ! 
Theſe words hereafter thy tormenters be !|— 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live, that love and honour have. 
| | Exit, borne out. 
K. Richard. And let them fie that age and ſullens have 
For both haſt thou, and both become the grave. 
Vork. Beſeech your majeſty, impute his words 
To wayward ſicklineſs and age in him: 
Enter NORTHUMBERLAND. 
North. My liege, old Ghendt commends him to LYNE majeſty, 
. Richard. What ſays he? 
Northumberland. Nay, nothing; all is ſaid: 
His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent. 
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VALENTINE. 


EEE 


DESIGNED BY. E SINGLETON. * 
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THERE is HOP any pen mare agrecable and 
amuſing, than that of tracing the progreſs of Genius, from 
its early attempts, when heſitation and indeciſion reſtrained 

its efforts, to thoſe determinate and ſtriking exertions, 

which complete and decide its character. At firſt, timid and 

cautious, it borrows ſome ſlight aids from the cuſtomary 
uſages of its contemporaries, it conforms to their manners, 
adopts their opinions, and practices their arts: If it riſe 
above their level, it is rarely much that it riſes; : but it 
rather ſeeks by emulating their merit to diſcoyer its own, 
and treads the ſame, or nearly the ſame, path, in ſearch of 

public favour, as it obſerves has been ſucceſsfully trodden by 

others, That the Public at any time may applaud, it muſt 

firſt underſtand :_ and this is moſt evidently true in ages juſt : 
emerging from the gloom of ſuperſtition, and the darkneſs of 
barbariſm. Extraordinary Genius may ſurpriſe, but its 
efforts, though ſurpriſing, may not inſtantly be reliſhed, or 
be eſteemed compatible with good taſte, or correct judgment. 
Thoſe talents are moſt likely to prove lafting, which are 
gradually ſtrengthened, enlarged, . corrected, and applied to 
ſubjects for which they are beſt qualified. This is no haſty 
No. IV. GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. L buſineſs 
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buſineſs : Time and opportunity, muſt concur, to do them 
full juſtice; and thoſe who are to reward by praiſe, or con- 
troul by cenfure, muſt impartially and effectively exerciſe 
their powers. SHAKSPEARE himſelf, improved like other 
writers, as he obſerved. like other men; his early characters 
have neither the force, nor the diſcrimination, of his later, 
they are leſs diſtin from the common maſs of their fellows ; 
and though occaſionally, like the nobleſt metal, they manifeſt 
their native mine to be rich in reſplendent ore, yet they alſo 
_ demonſtrate its mixture of droſs, and the neceſſity for its 

further working, and fi IT refinement. 


The ſituations in which the PozT places the character of 
VALENTINE, are ſuch, as had this performance been a pro- 
duction of his later days, he would have marked by ſenti- 
ments much more powerful than thoſe they now produce. 
Either the ſenſations and feelings of his own mind were leſs 
acute, or his powers of expreſſing thoſe feelings failed, being 
unpractiſed, or prudence ſuggeſted the propriety of accom- 
modating his productions to the capacities of thoſe who were 
to be entertained by ſuch ſpectacles as he had undertaken to 
ſet before them: any, or all, of theſe reaſons, might mode- 
rate, if not withhold, the exertion of that energy, whoſe 
principles were doubtleſs exiſting, though latent, in the 
vigorous and capacious mind of SHAKSPEARE, | 


Our firſt acquaintance with VaLENTINE commences on 
the opening of the Play; where we find him, in conformity 
to the manners of the age, determined on quitting home, 
« To ſee the wonders of the world abroad,” a to ſeek his | 


fortune i in a foreign court, 


« Ceaſe to perſuade, my loving ProTHEUS; 
Home-keeping youth have ever home] y wits: 


Wer't 
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Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days wi” 7 
To the ſweet glances of thy honour*d love, 
I rather would entreat thy company, 
To ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully ſluggardiz'd at home, 

Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. 

But, fince thou lov'ſt, love ſtill, and thrive therein, 

Even as I would, when I to love begin.” 
What his qualifications and pretentions might be, we learn 
from other parts of the Drama: in this ſcene, we find merely 
an alluſion or two to the claſſics, (in ELizaseTH's days 
univerſally read, if not generally underſtood) and the cuſto- 
mary quibbles, in which all ranks indulged themſelyes : That. 
punning is not abſolutely excluded among friends at preſent, 
is certain; but to pleaſe any above the vulgar, a pun is now 
required to poſſeſs as well neatneſs, as ſpirit, qualities not 
always. compatible; and but little ſtudied, when Punning 
was moſt in vogue, The chief additional information of 
this Scene, is, the cloſe friendſhip between VALENTINE 
and PRoTHEvUs, and the intended difference of their ſitua- 
tions: the former preferring honour, and being free in his 

affections: The latter being „ in his affections, and 


* home. 


We now follow VALENTINE in his journey; but are 
left utterly in the dark by what means he obtains ſo much 
favour of the Duxz, as in the ſequel we find he enjoys: 
for, though it was not uncommon, for Princes to give en- 
tertainment-to foreign gentlemen of abilities, and learning, 
in their courts, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed uſual to admit ſuch 
ſtrangers to the domeſtic familiarities of intimate converſa- 
tion, and of the ſocial table. That by ſuch admiſſion, when 
granted, Princes ran no inconſiderable riſque of ſuffering in- 

| e eonvenien- 
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conveniencies from unequal attachments, the ſituation of 
VALENTINE may be adduced as an inſtance. S1Lv1a, the 
Dokz's daughter, has cheriſhed for him a decided, and 
powerful partiality ; though as it ſeems unknown to him; 
who, on his ſide, has long been her affectionate admirer, and 
his love for her, has been noted by his ſervant SpEED, who 
deſcribes her as © the Lady he ſo gazes on as ſhe fits at 
ſupper.” Beſide this remark, and the trite reflection on 
Love's blindneſs, it were to be wiſhed the diſcovery and 
acknowledgement of VALENTINE's love had poſſeſſed 
c more matter with leſs art.” It were alſo to be wiſhed, 
that he. had underſtood the contrivance of 81L VIA to ſtate 
her mind to him, without the aſſiſtance of his ſervant, 
whoſe ſuperior acuteneſs is little to the advantage of his 
maſter's underſtanding. In matter-of-fa&t occurrences, ſuch 
an incident is doubtleſs poſſible enough, but, in Poetry, the 
Hero of the Piece ſuffers a kind of degradation, by aſſiſtance 
from an inferior. And this more ſenſibly ftrikes us, if the 
aſſiſtance be in that yery point wherein the Hero ſhould be 


moſt himſelf, 


Valentine. As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter 

Unto the ſecret nameleſs friend of your's ; 

Which I was much unwilling to proceed i in, 

But for my duty to your ladyſhip. 
Silvia. I thank you, gentle ſervant: *tis very clerkly done, 
Valentine. Now truſt me madam, it came hardly off, 

For, being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I writ at random, very doubtfully, 
Silvia. Perchance you think too much of ſo much ice? 
Valent ne. No, madam; ſo it ſtead you, I will write 

Pleaſ- you command, a thouſand times as much: 

And yet 

Slvia. « « A pretty period! Well, I gueſs the ſequel; 


And yet I will not name it;—and yet I care not; 
And 
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And yet take this again; and yet I thank you; 
| Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 
V. alentine. What means your ladyſhip ? do you not like it? 
Silvia. Ves, yes! the lines are very quaintly writ z 
But ſince unwillingly take them again; 

Nay, take thnemm 
A oo - - = Madam, this are for you. 
Silvia. Ay, a7; you writ them, ſir, at my requeſt; 

But I will none of them; they are for you: 

I would have had them writ more movingly. 
Valentine. Pleaſe you, I'll write your ladyſhip another. 
Silvia. And, when its writ, for my ſake read it over: 

And, if it pleaſe you, ſo; if not, why, ſo. 
Valentine. If it pleaſe me, Madam? What then? 


Sora, Why, if it pleaſe you, take it for your labour; 


And ſo good morrow, ſervant. [ Exit. 


VALENTINE ſeems deſigned to be open, ſincere, unſuſpi- 


cious, and void of cunning : the praiſes he beſtows on his 


friend PROTHEUs to the DUKE denote his frankneſs, and 
confidence, and are better expreſſed than uſual, 


ce J knew him, as myſelf; for from our infancy 
We have converſed, and ſpent our hours together : 
And though myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 
Vet hath Sir PRoTHEUs, for that's his name, 
Made uſe and fair advantage of his days : 
His years but young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgement ripe 5 
And in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 
His 
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His ſubſequent diſcourſe with PRoTHEvs, his praiſes of his 
miſtreſs, and his entruſting his ſecret to his friend, are in 
conformity to his general character : in equal conformity, is 
his diſcovery to the Duke, of the means he employs to 
viſit and « enfranchiſe” SiLvia ; his directions and ſenti- 
ments are, to be ſure, well enough, but his conduct is not 
expreſſive of that ſtartling, and jealous, foreſight, which 
marks the ardent lover; which, alarmed at the moſt diſtant 


hint, avoids with anxious apprehenfion every the moſt remote 


alluſion, to its deſigns, its ſituation, its hopes, and its fears. 
Thus he exclaims on his baniſhment, 


And why not death, rather than living torment ? 
' _Todie, is to be baniſh'd from myſelf ! 
And SIL vIA is myſelf: baniſh*d from her, 
Is ſelf from ſelf; a deadly baniſhment ! 
What light is light, if S1LvI1A be not ſeen ? 
What joy is joy, if SILVIA be not by? 
Unleſs it be to think that ſhe is by, 
And feed upon the ſhadow of perfection. 
Except I be by SILVIA in the night, 
There is no muſick in the nightingale ; 
Unleſs I look on SILVIA in the day, 
'There is no day for me to look upon; 
She is my eſſence; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
J fly not death, to fly his deadly doom: 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death: 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life.“ . 


« It muſt be acknowledged the Dy xx utters a ſentiment 
in anſwer o VALENTINE s praiſes of PROTHEVUs, which 
ſeems 
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ſeems to vindicate him from the charge of unreaſonableneſs, 
to which 1 is repreſented as liable, | 


c. OE me, Sir, but if he make this good, 
He is as worthy for an Empreſs's love, 
As meet to be an Emperor's counſellor.” 


Yet it does not appear that VALENTINE had ever taken 
advantage of the liberality of theſe, or ſimilar ſentiments, or 
attempted to divert the DuxE's intentions reſpecting 
THuRIo as his daughter's huſband, from that unworthy 
character, to himſelf; or that he had ſo far gained his confi- 
dence, or merited his reward, as might encourage him to 
propoſe his ſuit openly. The Duxsz indeed ſurmiſes, but 
has not aſcertained, the mutual partiality of VALENTINE 
and SYLVIA; remarking 


« I often time have purpoſed to forbid 
Sir VALENTINE her company, and my court, 
But, fearing leſt my jealous aim might err, 
And ſo unworthily diſgrace the man, 
(A raſhneſs that I ever yet have ſhunn'd) 
I gave him gende looks: 


Had VALENTINE appeared to have profited to his utmoſt 
by theſe ſentiments, had he even pleaded with the Dyk E, 
when ordered to depart, and endeavoured to ſoften his reſent- 
ment, or to moderate his own hard fate, our intereſt in the 
character would have been greatly augmented : as the ſtory 
now is told, we are much more affected by the deſcription of 
SILVIA's ſufferings, and agitation, than by the actual view 
of VALENTINE's baniſhment, 


VaLenTing ſeized by the outlaws in the foreſt, is by 
cheir threats forced, and by their promiſes urged, to unite in 
g | 1 
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their company. Whether ſuddenly chooſing an untried man 
for their leader, is perfectly aecordant with the manners of 
| | ſuch banditti, may be doubted: but it is pleaſing to obſerve 
| | the traits of benevolence which diſplay themſelves in him on 
1 this occaſion, 
| | 


<« I take your offer; and will live with you, 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On filly women, and poor paſſengers,” 


And a- ſimilar ſentiment afterwards — 


« What hallooing, and what ſtir is this, to-day? 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their laws 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace: 
[ They love me well; yet I have much to do 
= To keep them from uncivil outrages.” 


His reſcue of S1Lvia from the rudeneſs of PrRoTaevs, 
is but proper: his reproaches to PRoTHEvs, aſſume ſome- 
what of vigour, and reſolution; too much indeed, to be fo 
eafily ſatisfied, as by the bare profeſſion of repentance, in 

the perjured, the violent; the villainous PRoTHEUs. Pro- 
priety ſtarts from his eaſy forgiveneſs, though it admits the 
general ſentiment in favour of repentance, 


Who by repentance is not fatisfy'd, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth; for theſe are Nas d. = 


But 1 own I have always thought his offer expreſſed in the 
lines— 


c“ And that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in SILV14, I give thee.” 


4 aA A. 1 n * wed 


the 
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was too extravagant to be really the Poet's meaning. I 


ſhould rather wiſh. to read, 
« All that was mine, (but 81L VIA), I give thee.” 


i. e. all excepting SILVIA, which ſurely is ſufficiently ex- 
preſſive of every ſymptom of friendſhip returned, that can 
be warranted, perhaps ſuffered, by Decency, not to mention 
the reciprocal affection of himſelf and S1Lv1a, ſo lately the 
ſubject of his meditation, his recent recovery of her he 
loves, and the utter impropriety of his diſpoſal of her perſon, 
even were he inclined to relinquiſh his intereſt in her heart. 


VALENTINE's reconciliation of PRoOTHEUs and JULIA, 
and his endeavours to render them happy, his kind reception 
of the captive Duxz, his threats to TmuR1o, his ſolicitude 
for his fellow-outlaws, their return, and proſperity, cloſe his 
character in an amiable manner, and leave a pleaſing idea of 


it when the piece terminates. 
. * 


There is little to be learnt from the character of VALE N- 


TINE in relation to the conduct of human life: though many 
of his ſituations are trying, his ſentiments are but common; 
though they require extraordinary addreſs, fortitude, or for- 
tune, he exhibits no more than ordinary abilities might fur- 


niſh : but there is much to be learnt in reſpect of the gra- 


dual unfolding of the PozT's mind; there is ſcarce any ſitua- 


tion in this play, which he has not had occaſion afterwards. 
to treat afreſh, and it is curious to note the progreſſive 


powers he diſplays in them. VALENTINE is a character 
ſurpaſſing moſt, or all, of its time; but many following 
characters ſurpaſs VALENTINE. The Por exerted him- 
ſelf, as he could: having much to learn, he could not teach 
that whereof he was ignorant; having much to obſerve, he 
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could not deſcribe what he had not ſeen; the Poe being un. 
privileged to enter among gentlemen, we ſee not much of the 
gentleman in VALENTINE; he is deſcribed as a man of 
ſtudy, but the PoxT had no ſtudy with which to adorn him; 
as a man of valour, but his valour is not put to the proof, * 
of ſuperior valour SHAK8PEARE had ſeen little: his character 
has no force, for the PotT's mind ſeems as yet barely con- 
ſcious of its own powers; it has few excellencies, for the 
© excellencies of SHAKSPEARE were as yet latent: but then 
it has few vices, for SHAKSPEARE ſeems to have had few 
belonging to him; and a general principle of benevolence 
ſeems to pervade this character, which is but in uniſon to 
the placid mind of the « gentle SHAKSPHEARE.“ In fact, 
it is honorable to SHAKSPEARE that his early characters 
are far from being perſonally profligate ; that having villains 
fo deſcribe he has deſcribed their villainy is no exception 
but we ſee not that utter worthleſsneſs, that total depravity, 
in his characters, which indicates their author to be hack- 
neyed in the ways of deeply vicious men ; it ſhould ſeem 
probable from hence, that he had not abandoned himſelf to 
| ſuch courſes, or been drawn into thoſe vortices of iniquity, 
which we know to have been but too prevalent in his days, 
and which would hardly have failed in ſome reſpe& or other 

to have tinged his performances, had they ſtained the author. 


- The office of candour is to judge kindly of early perform- 
ances, to pardon ſome deficiencies, to overlook ſome defects, 
and to ſoften the rigid aſperity of that criticiſm, which, in 
diſcovering blemiſhes, renders the author unhappy, and gives 
him a diſtaſte for thoſe ſtudies wherein nature has capacitated 
him to excell. Had not the frank and unſuſpicious, though 
betrayed, VALENTINE, been cheriſhed, we had never ſeen 
OTHELLO equally frank, equally unſuſpicious, equally be- 
trayed,—but in character infinitely ſuperior : the baniſhed 


VALENTINE muſt be more than tolerated, if we wiſh» to 
2 obtain 
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obtain a baniſhed Romeo: ORL Axpo in the foreſt, is a pro- 
digious advance on VALENTINE among the outlaws; but 
VALENTINE is pleaſing in hopes of OxL Axpo. "The 


early fruit of this noble tree is indeed ſomewhat inſipid, but 


patience and cultivation may amend its flayour. 


We may obſerve, that a certain degree of compliance with 
temporary taſte, is hardly avoidable by an author whoſe pro- 
feſſion leads him to court popularity: his portraits of nature 
will be unknown, or diſapproved, unleſs ſomewhat of the 
mode be attended to in their ordonnance. If wit, or affec- 
tation of wit, prevail in the public, ſuch a diſpoſition muſt be 
exhibited in an author's imitation of the manners of that pub= 
lic: if metaphyſics and labyrinthine ſubtleties are ſtudied, plain 


ſterling ſenſe is nearly exploded, as well from Poetry, as 


from life. The power of faſhion is all-prevalent in the 
world around: can it be otherwiſe in characters conformed 
to that world ? but this ſhould remind us, that as every age 
has its peculiar faſhions, which are pleaſant to thoſe accuſ- 
tomed to them, though inconvenient, or choquant, to others, 
to whom they are ſtrange, we ſhould not be too ſevere in 
remarking every abſurdity, (as we ſuppoſe it) in our prede- 
ceflors, leſt our ſucceſſors ſhould uſe our caprices with 


_ equally little ceremony, condemn what we applaud, deſpiſe 


what we eſteem, abhor what we value, and by no novel 
rotation of opinion, return to the cultivation and practice of 
thoſe very cuſtoms, which we now ſtigmatize as ridiculous, 
and intolerable. 


When we conſider this character as the production of a 
young man, lately from the country, lately acquainted with 
the theatre, (and that theatre in a rude, coarſe, unpoliſhed, 
ſtate, affording few, if any, examples worth imitating,) ob- 


ſcure i in his circumſtances, and rather a refugee than a willing 
| inhabitant 
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inhabitant of the metropolis, unlikely to be admitted into 
cultivated life, and conſequently unable to depict it, we may 
venture to pronounce it no ordinary effort: thus circum- 
ſtanced, not to be vulgar, is to be genteel; not be below 
contemporaries in more fortunate ſituations, is to ſurpaſs 
them; not to be groſsly ignorant, is to be comparatively 
learned; though evidently a novice, not to be a bungler, is 
to be a maſter ; not to fail utterly, is to ſucceed honorably : 
and in this view, perhaps, more praiſe is due to the character 
of VALENTINE, than to thoſe which we are more uſed to 

peruſe with delight, or to behold with aſtoniſhment. 


5 C. 
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Enter Macburr 8 irn hep Sow, 1 Rossx. | 


Lady Macduff. What had he done to. make him fly the land? 


Rofſe. You mult have patience, madam. | 
Lady Marduſſcs tit He had none: 


His flight was madneſs : When our actions do 25 | 


Our fears do make us traitors. 
RZ... Von know not; 
Whether it was his wiſdom, or his fear. 
Lady Macduff. Wiſdom ! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
| His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch: For the poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, | 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl, 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon, _ 
Roſe. ev 4 : My dents 
I pray you, ſchool yourſelf: But for your huſband, 
He is noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o'the ſeaſon. I dare not ſpeak much further: : 
No, IV, MacbErn, N | But 
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But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourſelves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear; 
But float upon a wild and violent ſea, 
Each way, and move. I take my leave of you: _ - 
Shall not be long but I'Il be here again: 
Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or elſe climb upward 
To what they were before—My pretty couſin, 
Blefling upon you ! 
Lady Macduff. Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherleſs. 
Rofſe. I am ſo much a fool, ſhould I ſtay longer, 
It would be my diſgrace, and your diſcomfort : 
I take my leave at once. [Exit Raſſe. 
Lady Macduff. Sirrah, your father's dead; 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother 
Lady Macduf. . . . . . . What, with worms and flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and ſo do they. 
Tad) Macduff. Poor bird | thou'dft never fear the net nor lime, 
The pit-fall, nor the gin. 
Son. Why ſhould I, mother? poor birds they are not ſet for, 
My father is not dead for all your ſaying. 
Lady Macduff. Yes, he is dead: how wilt thou do for a father ? ? 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a huſband? 
Lady Macduff. Why, 1 can buy me twenty at any market. 
Son. Then you'll buy. em to ſell again. 
Lady Macduff. Thou ſpeak*ſt with all thy vit: and yet i faith, 
| With wit enough for thee. 
Son, Was my father a traitor, mother? | 
Lady Macduff. : eee od xv 4s > AY, Ware ws. 
Son. What is a traitor ? | 
Lady Macduff. Why, one that wears and es 
IEA ATEY that do ſo? 
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Lady Macduff. Every one that does fo is a traitor, and muſt 

be hang'd. | 

Son. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and lie? 

Lady Macduff. Every one. 

Son. Who muſt hang them ? 

Lady Macduff. Why, the honeſt men. 

Son. Then the liars and ſwearers are fools: for there are 
liars and. ſwearers enough to beat the honeſt men, and 
hang up them. 

Lady Macduff. Now God help thee, poor monkey |! 

But how will thou do for a father? 

Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if you would 
not, it were a good ſign that I ſhould quick] y have a 
new father. 

Lady Macduff. Poor prattler J. on thou talk'ſt ! 


- : Enter a MESSENGER. 


Meſſenger. Bleſs you, fair dame ! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfe&. 
I doubt ſome danger doth approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, | 
| Be not found here; hence with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 
To do worſe to you were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your perſon. Heaven preſerve you ! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit Meſſenger. 
Lady Macduſf. . Whither ſhould I fly ? 
I have din no * But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world: where, to do harm, 
Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime, 
Accounted dangerous folly: Why then, alas! 
N Do ] put up that womanly defence, | 
To fay, I have done no harm, —What are theſe faces? 
> Enter 
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Enter MuRnERERs, 5 * 
Mur derer. Where is your huſband? 
Lady Macduff.. 1 hope in no place fo unſanctiſied, 
Where ſuch as thou may'ſt find him. 
Murderer. He's a traitor. 
Son. Thou ly'ſt, thou * vlan. 
Murderer. What, you egg? VVV 
_ #-.Young fry of treachery ? F 
Son. He has kill'd me, mother: : $2923 7 
Run away, I pray you. 5 
[ Exit SHE, Macpury crying ur. 
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VIRGILIA. 
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DESIGNED BY H. SINGLETON... af. ; 
DIRECTED 2 C C. TAYLOR,. .ENGRAVED by W. NUTTER. | 


g —ͤ— — 


SCENG Cavs eee Houst IN Rome, 
— Votumnia and ViReiLia ſewing.” 


Volumnia. 1 pray you daughter, ſing ; or expreſs yourſelf in 
a more comfortable ſort : If my ſon were my huſband, | 
I ſhould freelier rejoice in that abſence wherein he won j 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where 
he would: ſhew moſt love. When yet he was but 
tender-body'd, and the only fon of my womb; when 
youth with comelineſs pluck'd all gaze his way; when 
for a day of king's entreaties, a mother ſhould riot ſell 
him an hour from her beholding ; I,—conſidering how 
honour would become ſuch a perſon; that it was no 
better than picture- like to hang by the wall, if renown 
made it not ſtir, —was pleaſed to let him ſeek danger 
where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war I 
ſenthim; from whence he returned, his brows. bound 
with oak : I tell thee, daughter, I ſprang not more in 
Joy at firſt hearing he was a man- child, than now in 
firſt ſeeing he had proved himſelf a man. | 
Virgilia. But had he died in the buſineſs, madam ? how then? 
No, V. CorxtoLanuss O Volumnia. 
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Volumnia. Then his good report ſhould have been my. fon ; 
I therein would have found iſſue. Hear me profeſs 
ſincerely:.— Had I dozen ſons,—cach in my love alike, 
and none leſs dear than thine and my good Marcius, I 
had rather had eleven die nobly for their country, than 
one voluptuouſly ſurfeit out of action. 


Enter a GENTLEWOMAN. 
G Madam, the lady Valeria is come to viſit you. 
Virgilia. Befeech you, give me leave to retire myſelf. 
Volummia. Indeed, you ſhall not. RT's 

Methinks I hither hear your huſband's drum ; 

See him pluck down Aufidius by the hair; | 

As children from a bear, the Volces ſhunning him: 

Methinks I ſee him ſtamp thus, and call. thus, — 

Come on, you cowards ; you were got in fear, 

Though you were born in Rome: His bloody brow 

With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes; 

Like to a harveſt-man, that's taſk'd to mow _ 

Or all, or loſe his hire. 
Virgilia. His bloody brow.! O, Jupiter, no blood! 
Volumnia. Away, you fool ! it more becomes a man, 

Then gilt his trophy : The breaſts. of, Hecuba, 

When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 

Then Hector's forchead, when it ſpit forth blood 

At Grecian ſwords' contending, —Tell Valeria, 

We are fit to bid her welcome, | Exit Genilewoman, 
Virgilia. Heavens bleſs my lord from fell Aufidius ! 
Volumnia. He'll beat Aufidius's head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck, 


Enter V ALERI14, with an USHER, and a r 
Valeria. My ladies both, good day to you. 
Volumnia. Sweet m adam 


Virgilia. „ aver rr es — to ſee your ladyſhip. 
3 | | | Valeria. 
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Valeria. How de you both? you are manifeſt houſekeepers. 
What, are you ſewing here? A fine ſpot, ON 
faith. How does your little fon? 

Virgilia. I thank your ladyſhip; well, good madam. 

Volumnia. He had rather fee the ſwords, and hear a drum; 
Then look upon his ſchoof=maſter. 

Valeria. O. my word, the father's fon, Pll ſeerr: tis à very 
pretty boy. O' my troth, I look d upon him o'Wed- 
neſday half an hour together: he has ſueh a confirm'd 
countenance. I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; 
and when he caught it, he let it go again; and aſter it 
again; and over and over he comes, and up again; 

catch'd it again; or whether His fall enrag'd him, or 
How) *twas, he did fo ſet his teeth, and tear wy O, I 
| wartant, how he mammiock'd' =T-: 
Volimma. One of His father's moods. 

Valentia. Indeed la, tis a noble child. 

Virgilla. A crack, madatm. | 

Valentia, Come, lay aſide your ſtitehery; I muſt have you 
play the idle Huſwife with me this afternoon. 

Virgilia. No, good madam, I will not out of doors. 

Valentia. Not out of doors! 

Velunnia. She ſtiall, ſhe ſhall. 

Virgilia. Indeed, ne, by your patience: I wilf riot over the 
threſhold; till my lord return ftom the wars. 

Valentia. Fie, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably: come, 
you muſt go viſit the good lady that lies in. 

V:tgilia. J will wiſh her ſpeedy ftrength, and viſit her with 
my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 

Volumnia. Why, I pray you? 

V;rgilia. *TFis not to fave labour, nor that I want love. 

Valentig. You would be another Penelope: yet, they ſay, 
| all the yarn ſhe ſpurf in Ulyſſes? abſence, did but fill 


Ithaca full of _— Come; I would your cambrick 
| were 
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. were ſenſible as your finger, that you might leavè 
pricking it for pity. Come, you ſhall go with us. 

Virgilia. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed I will not 

r 

Valentia. In truth la, go with me; and III tell you excel- 
lent news of your huſband, 

Virgilia. O, good madam: there can be none yet. 

Valentia. Verily, I do not Jeſt with you; Her came news 

| from him laſt night. 

Virgilia. Indeed, madam ? 

Valentia. In earneſt, it's true; I heard a ſenator ſpeak it, 
Thus it is ;—The Volces have an army forth; againſt 
whom Cominius the general is gone, with one part of 

our Roman power: your lord and Titus Lartius are 
ſet down before their city Corioli; they nothing doubt 
prevailing, and to make it brief wars. This is true, 
on mine honour; and ſo, I pray, go with us. 

Vi rgilia. Give me excuſe, good madam ; I will obey you in 
every thing hereafter. 

Volumnia. Let her alone, lady ; as ſhe is now, ſhe will but 
diſeaſe our better mirth. | 

Valentia. In troth, I think, ſhe would: Fare you well then. 
Come, good ſweet lady.—Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy 

ſolemnneſs out o'door, and go along with us. 

Virgiha. No: at a word, madam; indeed, I muſt not. 1 

- wiſh you much mirth. 

Valentia. Well, then farewell. 


[ Exeunte 


CORIOLANUS. ACT I. Scenz III. 
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DESIGNED. BY * a SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED and ENGRAYED Y c. TAYLOR. _. 
„ ni I 
EXTREMES, are alles 0 a: improper, im- 
politic, and unjuſt, that few perſons can approve, or vindis 
cate them, upon cool conſideration: to diſcover their malig= 
| nity, little more is neceſſary, than that calm reflection, 
which is at once the ſtrongeſt ſafety, and the higheſt dignity 
of a rational mind. In the ſtory of CORIOLANUS, 
SHAKSPEARE had to pourtray, the extremes of populat 
phrenzy, and of Patrician haughtineſs ; his ſubject led him to 
exhibit unthinking, ill- reaſoning, mobs, extremely forward 
in miſchief, when actuated by conception of real, or ſup- 
poſed, injury, readily: receiving ſuch conceptions, and 
prompted in conſequence of them; equally readily, varying 
from their former opinions, and frightened into the recollec+ 
tion of their impotence in judgement : as a counterpart, his 
chief character required the combination of great ' talents, 


and undaunted courage, with an overweening opinion of 


ſelf, and a total diſregard of inferior, and ſubordinate, mem- 
bers of the commonwealth. Between theſe extremes, he 
has introduced a character capable of alternately correcting 


either of them; not afraid of ſpeaking his mind to the 


No. V. CortoLanus. P people 
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people freely, and fully, though occaſionally covertly ; bold, 
in reminding them, not merely of their duty, but of their 
want of that information neceſlary to the poſſibility of a juft 
determination ; frankly expoſing to them their genuine cha- 
racer, and not backward in ridiculing the malice of their 
factious patrons; on the other hand, no leſs reſolute in 
blaming his friend, in detecting his deviations from the 
path of prudence, and in inſiſting on his proper attention to 
the honeſt arts of popularity, and the regular requiſitions of 
cuſtamary, and eſtabliſhed, formalities. 

Amid the violence of civil diſcord, REASON either 
loſes her voice, or retains it in vain: the din and clamour of 
claſhing parties, invade the honours of that celeſtial viſi. 
tant; riot and tumult, revenge and deſtruction, expel, or 
imprifon that (ſhould-be-/overezgn) arbitreſs of right and 
wrong. While fuch ſcenes are paſſing, few regret the ſuf- 
ferings of heaven's own daughter, few venture to ſpeak on 
her behalf, and to hint her reſtoration to her juſt dignity: 
the cauſe is obvious; thoſe who adhere to her fuffer with 
her, and, while by filence preſerving their lives, are content 
to undergo a temporary conſtraint of ſentiment, and to ſuf- 
| pend thoſe exertions, which, they are aware would be uſe-. 
lefs in point of public benefit, while they would be dange- 
rous, perhaps fatal, to themſelves. But, though this verſa- 
tile prudence be general, it is not univerſal; here and there 
may be found a character who will ſpeak his opinion, and 
will endeavour to correct prevailing miſapprehenſion ; who 
firmly oppoſes the ſturdy ſhoulder of honeſt fortitude, to 
repulſe, as well popular deluſion, as individual pride: ſuch 
a character is MENENTIUSs AGRIPPA : not without ability, 
yet without thoſe rare and ſplendid talents which dazzle 
beholders: honeſt, yet not refuſing the uſe of ſuch oblique 
infinuation as may gently find introduction where direct 
remonſtrances would fail; hearty in his good opinion of his 

friend, 
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friend, yet not placing friendſhip in over- looking his defects, 
but frankly correcting them; aware of ſome imperfections 
in his own character, ede bearing with the imperfec- 
tions of others; yet not vindicating their exceſs in himſelf; 
or ſuffering their exceſs in others to become injurious to the 
public, without receiving his effective reprimand, and ex- 
poſure. | 
To analyſe the character of ME NENLTUs, we ſhould advert 
to his COURAGE, which never once forſakes him, even amid 
dangers whoſe termination is utterly unforeſeen: many men 
can boldly face an enemy in the field, who would ſhrink 
before an armed and tumultuous populace ; many can riſque 
dangers in concert with others, who when alone conſult and 
obey timidity, under the ſpecious name of prudence ; many 
can freely encounter the perils of battle, who when called to 
check a friend in private, heſitate, and retire, though they 
ſee his intereſt, and welfare, dependent on their fincerity, 


-and information. Courage, in ſuch perfons, appears a 


varying quality, a flaſhing flame, rather than a ſteady light; 
but the courage of MENENTvs is uniform: he ſpeaks plainly 
to the people, and plainly to CorrtoLanus, neither dreads 
the headſtrong raſhneſs of the former, nor the fierce ſallies 
of the latter; his judgement ſees the path proper to be pur- 


- ſued, and his courage prompts him clearly to deliver his 


opinion in adviſing it. 

But his Courage is not of that caſt which repulſes the 
union of other Virtues; his PRUDENOE and MANAGEMENT, 
no leſs merit obſervation than his Courage: he makes free 
with himſelf, when about to make free with others; qualifies 
by a general odditty of remark, and expreſſion, the ſeverity 
of thoſe ſarcaſms which he has in reſerve ; humourouſly de- 
ſcants (in the ſecond Act) on his own private character, and 
by his eccentric and jocoſe treatment of himſelf, induces us 
to n win leſs ſcrutiny his refleQions on others. The 

man 
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man can hardly oftend, who, being at the ſame time open- 
hearted, lively, and right honeſt, jokes at others, but {alſo 
at himſelf, and treats his own whimſies with as little ceremony, 
as he does the caprices of thoſe: around him: His prudent 
management appears no leſs in public emergencies, than in 
the ordinary affairs of life: what he undertakes, he propoſes 
to accompliſh, by uſing the proper means to the proper end; 
he knows how, occaſionally, to correct, and occaſionally to 
ſoothe, he ſuffers no old grudge, no perfonal animoſity, to 
prevent his endeavours for the public benefit, but though 
aware of difficulties, yet deſpairs not of ultimate ſucceſs. 
Prudence may fail of maintaining its due powers, if ſur- 
prized by an unſtable temper, ifat any time off its guard, but, 
when accompanied by that PLAOIDTTT or MIND, Which 
genuine wiſdom directs, much may be expected from it. In 
Conformity to this Principle, we ſee no ſtarts of Paſſion in 
MeNnzn1vs, no ſudden hurricane tranſports him to exceſs, but 
one even, general, tenor of mind, and ſentiment, accompanies 
him: ruMed only as accident might ruffle it, but never out- 
rageous, or turbulent. Senfible of injuries in his own perſon, 
or in that of his friend, but ſeeking no illicit mode of grati- 
fying revenge. Ever deſirous of ſeeing the moſt chearful ſide 
of things, and rather yielding to the impulſe of joy, than to 
the melancholy of dejection, he preſerves that moderation 
which readily finds opportunities in circumſtances around it, 
and equally readily improves them. _ 
To theſe virtues, muſt be added PzrszvERANCE, to ren- 
der them complete, or their uſes effectual; perſevering Cou- 
rage, perſevering Prudence, perſevering Placidity, can hardly 
fail of producing beneficial effects to their poſſeſſor, beneficial 
effeAs to the public: they enable him who cultivates them, 
not merely to maintain that ſtation in the commonwealth to 
which his birth may entitle him, but to embrace thoſe oppor- 


tun 5 which fortune may offer, of rendering important ſer- 
5 | vices 
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vices to the ſtate, and augmenting at once his own perſonal 
glory, and that of his country. Perſeverance forms into 
habit the exerciſe of theſe valuable qualities; and renders their 
_ exerciſe more eaſy, when circumſtances may be difficult; 
more natural, when otherwiſe they might appear conſtrained 
and more effectual, when conſtancy and repetition are the 
rational means of ſucceſs; 

INTEGRITY can ſcarce fail of being well ſupported by the 
aſſemblage of Virtues we have named; and from this, where 
generally known, much influence may be expected: it has a 
weight with it, not to be acquired by any other means; it en- 
forces the opinion of him who is thus eſteemed, beyond the 
power of argument; it conveys to the minds of others, that 
kind of reſpect which acts in public and in private; di- 
rectly and indirectly; preſent and abſent. The repute of this 
Virtue animates the backward, to acquieſce in his ſentiments 
who is thus eſteemed; it reſtrains the forward from oppoſing 
ſo reſpectable authority; and it decides the undecided, by a 


lawful prejudice in favour of his determination, in whom con- 


current voices acknowledge the prevalence of Integrity. 

Let us now endeavour to trace how far we are juſtified in 
attributing theſe virtues to MENENIUs AcRI A. 

Scarce any thing, it 1s remarked; is more favourable to a 


man's character, or more aſſiſtant to his uſefulneſs, than the 


general good opinion of his fellow- citizens: we are there- 

fore prepared to find Menenivs a perſon of importance, 

when we note his introduction by the ſpeeches oſ the * 

Citizens. 

1/t. Citizen. Soft; who comes here? 

2d. Citizen. Worthy MENENIus AGRIPPA: one that EY 

ways lov'd the people. 

if. Citizen, He's one honeſt enough : would all ta reſt were ſo! 
Finding the Citizens in tumult, he enquires wherefore ? 

xeaſons with them, and on account of the dearth refers them 
No. V. — Q | to 
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”2 . SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
to the gods, who cauſed it, not the patricians ; yet compaſſion- 
ately attributes to their ſufferings under calamity, their preſent 
mutinous diſpoſition. He does not expect that ſudden effects 
ſhould follow his anſwer to them; but patiently hears their 
reply, and perceiving the neceſſity for ſoothing their violence, 
and gaining a gradual aſcendance over their opinion, he amuſes 
theirattention by the celebrated fable of the belly and mem- 
vers; whereby he gently diverts them from their purpoſes, and 
if he does not convince, he embarraſſes, their underſtandings, 

A patrician by tation, he is attached to the cauſe of the 
Nobility, and ſides with CortoLanus: this appears in his 
farcaſms againſt the newly- appointed Tribunes of the people; 
| Whoſe office being to repreſent and patronize the people 
againſt the ancient nobility, could not but be offenſive to 
« a humourous patrician.” When the pride of Maxrcivs 
1s the ſubject of converſation, unable to vindicate Mar c1vs, he 
retorts the accuſation on the Tribunes, and diſcovers the ſen- 
timents © of the right-hand file,” reſpeQing theſe upſtarts in 
authority. He parries their thruſts at his friend, by perſonally 
attacking themſelves ; and while he defcribes their unimportant 
importance, he fairly talks them dumb; he rattles them into 
filence; and by his volubility, if not by his arguments, main- 
tains his own cauſe, and degrades theirs. * 

There is great ſpirit in his behaviour on receiving the news 
of Marxcivs's ſucceſs, arrival, and rememberance of him. 
« I will make my very houſe reel to night: A letter for 
me!” « A letter for me! It gives me an eſtate of ſeven years 
health, in which time I will make a lip at the phyſician: the 
, moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen, is but empyric, and, to 
this preſervative, of no better report than a horſe drench.” — 
Here the critic exclaims, C what could MERNRNIUVS know of 
te Galen who lived many centuries after him? True, the 
Poet ſhould have conſulted his dictionary for ſome great name 
of more remote antiquity, Eſculapius, or at leaſt a Son of 

3 Eſculapius 
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Eſculapius, ſome Homeric Phyſician, ſome Machaon, or — 
but in the mean time the vigour of his conception would have 


been diſſipated, his ideas would have been diverted from cha- 


racteriſtic expreſſion, and the fire of his Genius been damped 
by the ſolicitude of correctneſs, We muſt take SHAKSPEARE 
as he is: we may wiſh his literature had been more exact, 
but while thus wiſhing, we muſt allow that poſſibly Study 
might have cramped his imagination; and that if he had not 
been confined by Learning, (which alſo was poſlible,) yet a 
ſhare of that proportion now attributable to mother Nature 
muſt then have been relinquiſhed, to tutoreſs Art, greatly 
to our detriment; ſince the directions of Art, will never 
equal in effect the energy of Nature. . . . . Io proceed: the 
joy of MExkENITus, his enquiry after the wounds of 
CoRIOLANUS, his certainty of his victory, and defeat of 
AvF1D1vus, his recounting the former, and recent, wounds 
of his friend, are perfectly natural, and in character: they 
contribute to expreſs his intimacy with CokIioLAxN us, while 
they hint to the ſpectator the former exploits of that Hero, 
and his early ſervices to his Country. 


Mxenen1vs is ſelected to propoſe CorioLAanus for hs 


conſulſhip: he defires the General Cominivs to relate his 
actions of valour; and takes the part of his friend againft the 
infinuation of the Tribunes : but when CoxtoLanus would 
decline the cuſtomary appeal to the people, and ſoliciting of 
their votes, he urges it upon him with determinate accents. 
Siciniu . Sir, the People 

Muſt have their voices: neither will they * 

Ons jet of ceremony. .'c i +4 
Menemus. . . . . + « + « Put them not to't— 

Pray go fit you to the cuſtom, and 

Take to you, as your predeceflors have, 

' Your honour with your form.. 

22 Cortolanus 
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74 SHAKSPEARE DULLERY. 
Corialanus. To brag unto them, thus I did, and thus, 
Shew them th' unaching ſcars, which I ſhould hide; 
As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath wn.” „ 
Meneniuusns. Do not ſtand upon't. 
We rocubringlds to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpoſe to them ;— and to the noble Covsur 
Wiſh we all joy and honour.” 
Afterwards he reaſons privately with the new Consut: 
« O fir, you are not right : Have you not known 
The worthieſt men have done tn: 
Pray you, ſpeak to em I pray you: 
| In wholeſome manner. 
Nevertheleſs he is the firſt to return when the time is expired, 
as if anxious for the event 
c You have ſtood your limitation, and the tribunes, 
Endue you with the people's voice: remains, 
That in the official marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the Senate.” 
In the beginning of the tumult MenzeN1vs uſes his utmoſt 
to prevent extremities Be calm! be calm!—Let's be 
calm Well, no more—Well, well, no more of that.“ « Come, 
enough— on both ſides more reſpet— 
What is about to be? I am out of breath— 
Confufion's near cannot ſpeak—you tribunes— 
To the people—CoRIOLANUS, patience— 
Speak good SICINIUS— 
Fie! fie! fie! 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench, 
Hear me one word— / 
Beſeech you tribunes hear me but one word. 
Be that you ſeem ;—truly your country's friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs—- . 


Nor 


ere 
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Nor does his ſteadineſs forſake him when CortorLanys 
draws his ſword: even againſt his friend, he exclaims, 
« DowN WITH THAT S$WORD— Tribunes withdraw awhile.” 
But ſeeing his friend in danger, and no poſſibility of reſtoring 
order, affection changes his voice, for the moment, to, 
« Help Makclus: help! _ 
' You that be noble, help him! young and old.” 
Again perceiving him in ſafety, his nn reverts to cenſurs, 
« Begone, beſeech you: 
Put not your worthy rage into your tongue. 
One time will owe another, 
Pray you begone— | 
I'll try whether my old wit be in 8 Ss 
With thoſe that haye but little: this muſt be patch; d 
With cloth of any colour.“ 
Nor does he merely reſolve, but he executes his reſolution: 
preſerves temper ſufficient to addreſs the tribunes as © worthy 
& tribunes, and fortitude ſufficient to name the Consvr, 
and plead in his fayour againſt the tumultuous rabble, and 
their inſidious miſchief-plotting conductors. He oppoſes 
moderation to their rage, reaſoning to their noiſe, and, by 
ſuggeſting lawful methods of proceeding, he gains time, pre- 
vents the execution of their propoſed puniſhment, (death) 
and delays, or ſuſpends, their rage, in | hopes of a more for- 
tunate period, and a better iſſue, | 
&«, , . . „ +» Proceed hy proceſs 
Left parties (as he is beloyed) break out 
And ſack great Rome with Romans, 
„„ 4 5 + » Give me leaves 
I'll go to him, and undertake to bring him, 
Where he ſhall anſwer, by a lawful form, 
(In peace) to his utmoſt peril,” 
Thus we ſee, a ſecond time, the reaſonings of Menewrus 


. crowned with ſucceſs; z and that when addreſſed to the mob: 
we 
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76 
we fee, a ſecond time, the triumph of coolneſs and fobriety of 
mind; the effect of good repute, and perſonal rectitude. 
CortoLAanus would have been kild, Menenius is heard: 
pleads his cauſe and gains it; offers his ſervices, and endea. 
vors by thoſe ſervices toreſtore the public weal : though he can. 
not juſtify the Consvs directly, he does it indirectly, makes 
the beſt apology for him, ſuch as confirms his reaſonings, 
while every way honourable to- his friend, and an, to 

his adverſaries. 
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But though he vindicates CortoLAnus in public, he heſi 


tates not to rebuke him in private; and ſhews the ſame fin. 
cerity of opinion to him as to the people. 


„ Come, come, you have been too rough: 


CL. 


You muſt return and mend it.— 


He votes againſt harſh meaſures: „Only rar s EEC. 
Ay, but MILDLY, CALMLY, I do beſeech you—” 
Jealous for his friend's honour, while yet ſuſpicious of his 
paſſions, takes his ſpeech from his lips; and hopes by his own 
language, to render effectual ſervice in reſtoring tranquility, 


Lo citizens, he ſays he is content., 


The warlike ſervice he hath done conſider; think 


Upon the wounds his body bears, which ſhew 
Like graves i the holy church-yard, 

Conſider, further | 

That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a ſoldier :- Do not take | 


His rougher accents for malicious ſounds, 
But, as I ſay, ſuch as become a ee 


Rather then envy you. . . . - « + 


Thus heendeavors with the people; nor leſs with Conpitiaurt 


„% Nay, TEMPERATELY: Your promiſe— 


After the baniſhment of CORIOLANUS he epi to aſſuage 


Is this the promiſe that you made your mother? 


the 
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the wrath of VoLUMNIA, yet he avows his ſentiments re- 


ſpecting him to the Tribunes, | 7 * 
« Als well; and might have been much better, if 
He could have temporiz d 
When they charge the Coxsul with“ affecting one ſole 
throne, he anſwers, * I think not fo.” Hearing the reports 
of the Volces being in arms, he inſtantly recollects his friend, 


counteracts the raſn orders of the Tribunes, 
K,,* , . . + » But reaſon with the fellow 


Before you puniſh him, where he heard this: 
Leſt you ſhall chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger, who bids beware | 
Of what is to be dreaded... .,...,.. 

He diſbelieves the union of CORIOLANUS and Aurinius: 

« This is unlikely, | | 

He, and AuF1pivs, can no more at-one f 

Then violenteſt contrariety. 
When he finds it true, his old regard revives; and though he 
cannot but account him an enemy, he cannot but vent his 
regrets on thoſe who baniſhed him. 

In the fifth Act, we find the Tribunes intreating MEnzx1vs 
to an interview with CoRIOLANUS: which he declines, when 
informed of the uncivil reception Cominivs had experienced, 
and the rough anſwers returned to his expoſtulations: but, 
not of a diſpoſition to be eaſily caſt down, MENENivs un- 
dertakes the taſk, though reluctantly. 

« I think he'll hear me: Yet to bite his lip 

And hum at good CouiN ius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd; 

The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give, or to forgive; but when we have ſtuff'd 
Theſe Pipes, and theſe conveyances of our blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieft-like faſts: therefore I'll watch him, 


CE ONO 


78 SH#KSPEARE CALLERY. © 
Till he be dieted to my requeſt, 
And then I'll ſet upon him.“ | 
The fame MxxRENMTUS who uſed the propereſt means to 
obtain his purpoſes when addrefling the tumultuated plebeians 
and gently amuſed them to their own conviction; ' now 
ptopoſes' the ſeemingly wiſeſt way, and to wait the moſt 
likely happieſt moments, of favourable audience from 
CorIoLANUS: he wiſhes to ſoothe, to ſoften, to moderate, 
therefore he poſtpones his requeſt till the opportunity may 
ſeem moſt fit to that intent; and thus, in debate with the 
Volſcian centinels, he adheres to this plan. | 
« Has he din'd, canſt thou tell? for I would not ſpeak with 
him till after dinner. 
He is not eaſily prevented from his purpoſe: and "when that 
purpoſe fails, he returns with great unwillingneſs. The per- 
ſonal favour ſhewn him by CorroLanvus, in having a letter 
ready for him, is now no cauſe of exultation; the dangers of his 
country hang heavy on his mind; full of his late rebuff he 
relates the ſad tidings to the Tribune, yet preſerves ſomething 
of his former humour, though mingled with much apprehen- 
ſion; as when that apprehenſion is changed to joyful certitude 
of unhoped ſucceſs, he mingles with expreſſions of joy, his 
cuſtomary refleions on thoſe who occaſioned the calamity! 
Such is the character of MExRNTIUS AGRIPPA : had his 
friend the ConsSUL practiſed his moderation, all had been 
well; had the Tribunes been actuated by his integrity, they 
had ſeen no bloody days for Rome; had the populace poſſeſſed 
his conſtancy, his placidity, or his judgment, they had 
avoided the evils which well-nigh ruined their divided 
Country; had either, or all the parties, been guided by his 
advice, they would have reaped the benefit of talents which 
themſelves did not poſſeſs; and the tranquility of their City 
would have continued undiſturbed, protected by the Virtues 
of Courage and Conduct, of Placidity and Perſeverance, as 
exhibited and combined by —— AERIPPA, : 
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IN criticiing works of imagination, we mould ch 
to attain a previous and Juſt idea of what their Author 
propoſed to himſelf to repreſent: if he has accompliſhed his 
deſign, unleſs that deſign be very mean indeed, and by its 
meanneſs unworthy his attention, he may claim praiſe for 
his reprefentation, and for whatever {kill he has diſcovered 
in the conduct of his performance. Drawing from the 
ſtores of his mind, which was repleniſhed with obſervations 
of Nature, rather than immediately from Nature itſelf, we 
are to conſider the peculiar-train of thought he.'may-have 
indulged, together with the force of that generalization of 
feature and circumſtance, which attends the combinations, 
and reflections, of mental "conceptions. Poets, who have 
confined themſelves to the cloſe delineation of ſome particular 
individual, have ſeldom been generally pleaſing; ſince the cir- 
cumſtances wherein they have placed their portrait (one 
might ſay the light wherein it is ſeen) have varied greatly 
foam thofe wherein they ſtudied the original; whence have 
ariſen a harſhneſs, a conſtraint, or a deficiency; which ill- 
applied particularity ever will exhibit to the critical obſerver. 
To comprehend the effect, therefore, of any character, let 
us reflect on the end propoſed; and the means purſued, by its 
No. VI. OTHELL0. R | Author: 
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Author : methinks, I ſee our Poet calling around him his 
ideas, aſſembling his remarks made on human life, and prin- 
ciples, ſelecting from thoſe which crowd his memory, and 
from amid the throng, chooſing ſuch as he inclined to ex- 
hibit, in the character of DESspEMONA, which now en- 
; gages us. May we not ſuppoſe him thus, as it were, rea- 
ſoning with himſelf, while intending to exhibit a ſubject re- 
plete with pity ? 
Female life is, eſpecially i in earlier years, ſecluded from 
obſervation of intricate and agitated ſituations ; it pries not 
into the hidden motives of perſons whom it may occaſionally 
obſerve : Turpitude, which ſhrinks from remark ; Hypocriſy, 
which adopts diſguiſe; rarely come under its inſpection: 
whence it is by no means equal to the taſk of counteracting 
their manceuvres, or detecting their contrivances. Engaged 
in the duties which fall to its lot, of the plots of . malice, 
and the crooked machinations of deſigning policy, it is an 
abſolute ſtranger : amiable and benevolent by nature, by 
fituation, by duty, and by habit, it is equally unable to repel 
the * boiſterous roughneſs of hardened violence, and to un- 
maſk the covert inſinuations of depraved and remorſeleſs 
villainy. Called ſuddenly into public and exalted life, from 
ſuch privacy, it riſques much unhappineſs, if indeed it can 
ſupport the burthen attached to that ſtation ; which is ever 
ſurrounded by dangers and difficulties againſt whoſe injuries 
the holieſt rectitude cannot always defend, nor the beſt inten- 
tions guard. But, other ſtations alſo have their unhappineſs: 
the moſt virtuous perſons, who never quit the direct line of 
their duty, thereby expoſing themſelves to meet misfortune, 
.cannot always avoid the viſits of misfortune in their domeſtic 
receſſes. Such are objects of pity; we do not condemn them, 
blit ſympathiſe with their diſtreſſes, their ſufferings intereſt 
us deeply, and we tremble for their fate: from ſuch a cha- 
racter; from virtue, kindneſs, delicacy, benevolence, ſuf- 
h fering 
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fering under accumulated, undeſerved affliction: no heart fo 
hard as to refuſe pity, no eye ſo dry as to withhold tears. 
If ſomewhat like theſe might be the reaſonings of SHAk- 
$PEARE, the character muſt repay our cloſeſt inſpection: 
We propoſe, therefore, fir/t, to ſee what kind of perſon the 
Pokr meant to repreſent ; and ſecondly, to notice the events 
wherein ſhe is concerned, and the ſituations wherein he has 
placed her, with deſign to excite that ſympathetic commiſera- 
tion which we call Pity ; and this ſeems the rather neceſſary, 
as we cannot pity the- obdurate and reprobate; they excite 
our horror and indignation; neither can we equally pity the 
not ill-deſerving, who by defect of judgment become the 
authors of their own calamity, or at leaſt of its ſeverity; 
theſe mingle our pity with blame and cenſure; whereas pure 
Pity ariſes from the conſideration of Virtue and Merit, in 
circumſtances of wretchedneſs abſolutely undeſerved; but if 
that wretchedneſs proceed from the very quarter from whence 
Merit and Virtue ſhould in all reaſon have expected happi- 
neſs, and from whence it had promiſed itſelf, on the beſt au- 
thority and dependance, the completeſt and moſt ſatisfactory 
felicity, the intenſity of Pity is proportionally augmented. 
The perſonal character of DesDEMONA, as the Pokr 
would have us receive it, may be gathered, partly, from the 
expreſſions of her F4THER, which though uttered in wrath, 
are nevertheleſs meant to be juſt ; and partly from thoſe of 
OTHELLo, which though tinctured with affection, yet are 
free from extravagance. As to perſonal beauty, that muſt be 
ſuppoſed, or granted, in the heroine of every tory. To ſelect 
deformity of body, or ſordidneſs of manners, would argue 
little ſkill, in a Poet who meant to make any vigorous im- 
preſſion on his auditory ; and though it be true, that ſome- 
what not abſolutely irrelative to the principle of this remark, 
(i, e. but a moderate ſhare of perſonal comelineſs) is ſo coun- 
Ines] in OTHELLo, by the nobleſt qualities of mind, as 
R 2 to 
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to ſuſpend our prejudice in his disfavour, yet it muſt be owned, 
that in this very inſtance our Por has always been conſi. 
dered as running no inconſiderable riſque; how greatly 
had that riſque back augmented, had his DESDEMONA i in- 


ſtead of being fair been THY 


DES DEMONA's Character from her FaTHER: 


« A maiden tender, fair, and happy :” 

« A maiden never bold; | 
Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 
Bluſh'd at herſelf: . .. ... . . 

It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt imperfect, 

That will confeſs perfection fo could err 
Againſt all rules of Nature; and muſt be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this ſhould be. . . . Os. 


DzsDEmonaA's Character from OTHELLo : 


& I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 


Of moving accidents by flood and field; 


| Of hair-breadth ſcapes i'the imminent deadly breach 


Of being taken by the inſole nt foe, 
And fold to ſlavery ;. of my redemption thence, 
EEE TAP . Theſe things to hear 
Would Diabintowk ſeriouſty incline ; 
But fill the houſe affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come again: ... . . + .» 
I often did beguile her of "I tears, 
When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke 
That my youth ſuffered. My ſtory being done, 
She gave me for my pains, a world of fighs; 
She ſwore, in faith! *twas ſtrange ! *twas paſſing ſtrange; 1 
»Twas * twas wondꝰ rous pitiful ... 

« My 
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*. My wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and ne, well; 
Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous :? 

« O, the world hath not a lovelier creature!” 

« A fine woman! a fair woman! a ſweet woman! the 
might lie by an emperor's fide and command him tafks: 
Hang her! I do but ſay what ſhe is; fo delicate with her 
needle, an admirable muſician, O ſhe will ſing the ſavage- 
neſs out of a bear; of fo high and plenteous wit, and in- 
vention: and then of ſo gentle a condition. . . . ? 


DEsDbEMONA's Character from Cags10 : 


« She is a moſt exquiſite lady. 
Indeed ſhe is a moſt freſh and delicate creature, 
An inviting eye: and yet, methinks, right MODEST. 
She is, indeed, perfection.“ 

« , . . . Our general hath atchiev'd a nike 
That paragons deſcription, and wild fame; 
One that excells the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the effential veſture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency.“ > 

g The virtuous DESDEMONA.” 


DES DEMONA's Character from Iaco, 


te She is of ſo free, ſo kind, fo apt, fo bleſſed, a diſpoſition, 
that ſhe holds it a vice in her goodneſs not to do more than 
ſhe is requeſted owes. 
©, + + - 118 mor only 
The inclining DRSDEMONA to ſubdue, 
In any HONEST ſuit : ſhe's fram'd as fruitſul 
As the free elements . . . . . . 
I will turn her viRTUE into pitch: 
And out of her own G00DNEss make the net 
TIN ENF them all. 
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In combining theſe ideas, we find her young, and amiable, 
compaſſionate, benevolent, and friendly, well educated in 
what was eſteemed the ſuperior departments of education, 
yet equally attentive to the domeſtic duties of her ſtation » 
too well informed to be above the ſuper-intendance of her 
family ; while an equal companion to the very beſt of com- 
pany. Nature in its moſt lovely form, completed by art in 
its moſt perfect manner. What further can be deſired as the 
beſt materials for happineſs ? but SHAKsPEARE knew that 
even theſe cannot always inſure happineſs, but are expoſed to 
adverſe events, againſt which their whole combination has no 
adequate means of reſiſtance ; and indeed, to which, even 
innocence itſelf may inadvertently furniſh unhappy occaſion, 

We proceed now to the ſituations wherein the Pogr has 
placed her: the firſt of theſe, is, her marriage with 
OTHELLo : the leading event which draws on her ſubſe- 
quent misfortunes. —] incline to think, that our PozrT had 
noticed the unhappineſs attending ſome incongruous affection, 
where diſparity of years, of circumſtances, or of diſpoſition, 
had been the cauſe of miſery : perhaps he had felt by ſym- 
pathy, (as the gentle SHAKSPEARE could feel) the ſuffer- 
ings of parties, not in themſelves unworthy, who by ad- 
verſe fate were miſ-united : he had ſeen © trifles light as air” 
become ſerious misfortunes to ſuch z or ſome unlucky turn, 
ſome inconſiderable occurrence, prove deſtructive to that 
confidence which more equal unions would have maintained; 
repulſing with diſdain, not only ſuch, but much ſtronger in- 
cidents: if ſo, he painted from Nature; but of this ſuppoſi- 
tion we have no proof. Among the juſt remarks made by 
the unjuſt IA do, this is not the leaſt founded: to “ maintain 
love, there ſhould be, lovelineſs in favour, ſympathy in years, 
manners, and beauties; all which,” ſays he, the Moor 
is defective in,” Though we will not agree with the ſuper- 
ſtitious BRABANTIoO, that ſpells, and witchcraft, and magic, 

had 
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had effected this union; yet its propriety may juſtly be the 
| ſubject of doubt; and a conſciouſneſs of this, ſeems to have 
produced that concealment and diſguiſe practiſed by DEspE- 
MONA on her father, (who was her natural guardian, and 
who does not appear to have been an unkind one) which is 
by no means to be vindicated. Secrecy, if not a direct 
evidence of guilt, muſt be conſidered as a ſuſpicious indica- 
tion of conſcious departure from rectitude: and, when 
adopted, implies a neceſſity for a certain management and 
dexterity which rarely accompanies Virtue, Virtue and Con- 
cealment are diſtant acquaintance : Concealment and Guilt 
are intimate friends. If affociates determine character, 
thoſe who aſſociate with ſecreſy and concealment, have at 
leaſt, a ſomewhat, whoſe imperfections, they are aware, are 
beſt ſcreened from inſpection. | 
It muſt be owned there is ſomething noble, at leaſt, in the 
ſentiments of DEsDEMoNA before the council, when appa- 
rently about to be ſeparated from her huſband, 
« That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence, and ſtorm of fortune, 

May trumpet to the world: my heart's ſubdued 

Even to the very quality of my lord : 

I ſaw OTHELLo's viſage in his mind, 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate.” | 
Such ſentiments prepare us for her future affection, con- 
ſtancy, and (eventually) affliction. In following her huſband 


to the wars, ſhe ſhakes off the uſual timidity of her ſex, - 


bears her voyage with compoſure, and meets her lord with 
affection. After the unhappy indiſcretion of Cass1o, the 
intereſts herſelf kindly in his behalf, preſſes her lord to reſtore 
his office, and ſeems to uſe her moſt pleaſing argument, in 
ſaying, 
+. + +- + » What! Micyuars Cass ro, 
That came a-wooing with you: and ſo many a time 
1 When 
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8 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
When I have ſpoke of you diſpraiſingly, 
Hath ta'en you part; to have ſo much to do 
Fo bing him in! 

The circumſtance of Dianne) s dropping the hand- 
Kerchief, is what might happen to any: though of import- 
- ance, as affairs afterwards proceed, yet being loſt in 
-OTHELLo's ſervice, merely caſualy, it might have paſſed 


unnoticed, did not EMILIA deſcant on her regard to this, 


ber firſt remembrance from the Moor, 
„ . She ſo loves the token, 
(For W her ſhe ſhould ever keep it) 
Ihat ſhe reſerves it evermore about her 
To kiſs, and talk to, 
And afterwards DS DEM ON A herſelf, 
« Where ſhould I loſe that handkerchief, ELTA 7 
Emilia. I know not, Madam. 
-Dejdemona. Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of crufados ; and but my noble Moor, 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs 
As jealous creatures. are, it were enough 
To put him in ill-thinking . . . . . 

This little circumſtance, a mere accident, a very trifle in 
itſelf, at moſt an inadvertency, and well-meant, awakens 
regret in the ſpectator, and prepares the mind to compaſſionate 
as the probable victim of pure misfortune, not of guilt: this 

- regret augments as OTHELLo, proceeds to prize the token, 
and as his paſſion riſes, and imparts to it a conſequence, to 
which it ſeems otherwiſe not entitled. 

It is well known this circumſtance has been carped at very 


»frongly by criticiſm, whereas, in fact, it is a ſtriking inſtance 


of the Pozr's judgment; had it been really important its 
excellence had been diminiſhed, perhaps deſtroyed. The 
Pozr introduces it well, by the remark of IAO 
.. + « « Trifles light as air, | 

| | Are 
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Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

He gradually augments its ideal conſequence by the ſolicitude 
of DEsDEMONA, the conſciouſneſs of EMILIA, the artifice 
of Taco, and the clamours of Or HELLO: Though it 
be but a trifle, under his management it aſſumes a dig- 
nity, contributes to prepare the ſpectator for events, and 
to ripen occurrences whoſe terminations are as yet un- 
certain. I admire the uſe he has made of ſuch a ſlight inci- 
dent, whoſe very levity is its beauty. Be it alſo remembered, 
that ſlight events often occaſion, or direct, the moſt weigh 

occurrences: that the mind often attaches itſelf ſtrongly to 
meditation on flight events, (ſometimes to the prejudice of 
conſiderable buſineſs) ; that thoſe beſt acquainted with the 
workings of the mind are moſt ready at diſcerning this fact, 
and moſt free to acknowledge it; that caſualties, by ſeeming 
void of deſign or intent, have a force in them, often ſuperior to 
well-concerted ſchemes, and that almoſt all perſons may have 
had opportunity of noticing the effects of this principle, and 


we ſhall not heſitate in applauding the ingenuity of our Poet 


in, ſuggeſting it, and his dexterity in contriving to produce 
its full effect on the ſpectator ; who, ſeeing the accident, is in 
full poſſeſſion of the fact. 

Accident again, ſo far as ſhe is concerned, renders DEs- 
DEMONA's expreſſions reſpecting CAss 10 (which to an un- 
prejudiced ear would have conveyed no ill meaning) ex- 
tremely offenſive to OTHELLO: | 

« Is there diviſion *twixt thy lord and Cass1o ? 

Deſdemona. A moſt unhappy one; I would do much 

To atone them, for the love I bear to Cass10, 
Othello. Fire and brimſtone !. | 
Lodovico. May be, the letter mov'd him: 

For, as I think, they do command him home, 

| Deputing Cass10 in his government. 
Deſdemona. By my troth, I am glad on't.” 
No. VI. OrnkIIODo. 8 | Eves 
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Even her meekneſs furniſhes freſh fuel to his rancour, 
Meekneſs is among the moſt characteriſtic features of 
DrspRMONA's mind: ſhe riſes indeed above it, when 
charged in direct terms with her ſuppoſed offence ; and 
proteſts by an aſſeveration which ſhews ſhe feels the charge 
with conſcious innocence, and indignation, yet in a little 
time ſhe relapſes to her former mildneſs, and FAMPares her- 
ſelf to thoſe moſt eaſily affected x 
„ 3 or that do teach young babes 

Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks : 

He might have chid me ſo; for in good faith, 

I am a child to chid ing 
Lately ſhe apologized for her lord's behaviour, reflected 
<« men are not gods, and after © arraigning his unkindneſs 
with her ſoul, finds him indicted falſely: '! now, her delicacy 
avoids expreſling in offenſive words the terms her lord had 
uſed, 

« Am I that name IAO | 

Such as ſhe ſays, my! lord did fay 1 was?“ 

And, beſides, her mercy pardons her ſlanderer, 

<« If any ſuch there be heaven pardon him.“ 
Her integrity, her obedience, cannot prevent that kind of 
inexplicable preſentiment which ſometimes attends us: the 
Por deſigned to excite the tenderneſs of the ſpectator 
here, that he might more forcibly. impreſs "his mind with 
terror in the cataſtrophe of the piece: he has therefore uſed 
all his art, made her repeat her affection to her lord, & even 
in his ſtubbornneſs, his checks, and frowns,” , then ſhe ad- 
verts to her mortality, “ If I do die before thee,” —which 
_ ſhe mingles with tenderneſs, —< prithge ſhroud me in one of ; 
thoſe ſame ſheets :” then the melancholy idea of il requited 
love ſtrongly enraps her mind; and the. love: lorn ſong occu- 
gies all her attention, 


r 


In 
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In her laſt ſcene of life, that dreadfel ſcene, ſtill her ex: 
preſſions though innocent, are capable of being wrefted tq 
a vicious meaning by perverſe jealouſy : {till ſhe fears, with- 
out knowing deere z proteſts, but to no purpoſe, pleads 
for reprieve without ſucceſs, and dies in all the ſtrength of 
affection, united to meekneſs and forgiveneſs. 
| There is no need to analyſe this ſcene : it ſeems as if here 
| SHAKSPEARE had called up every incentive to pity, every 
motive to tenderneſs: determined to melt the moſt flinty 
heart, to ſubdue the moſt ſtubborn inſenſibility, he here 
ſhews what were the vigour of his conceptions, and what the 
ſources of ſympathy in his own breaſt. As he wrote this, 
Was he not agitated by the alternate extreme of com- 

on and of reyenge? now he wept, now he hardened his 
mind to obduracy by a keen ſenſe of ſuppoſed injured: honour 
and mis- requited love; he himſelf felt what he would have 
the ſpectator feel, and hence this ſcene poſlefſes that kind of 
authority over the paſſions, which diſſolves the ſoul in tender- 
neſs, and melts the eye in tears; which ſuſpends the mind in 
agonizing expectation, and ſhakes . whole frame in con- 
vyulſive terror. 

| The artifice of the Pozr i in conducting the character of 
DESDEMONA, is, firſt to raiſe our Efteem; this he does, by 
giving her an univerſal good character, which always accom- 
panies her; and which prompts us to wiſh her all happineſs: 
then to raiſe our Concern, at the. untoward accidents which 
occur, and which, though trivial, become ſerious, abſolutely 
without her fault, and generally with. her good intentions: 
witneſs her loſs of the handkerchief, while employed in kind- 
neſs to OTHELLO's perſon: alſo, her pleading for Cass10, 
meant to benefit the public ſervice, 'as well as her lord: and 
her confidence in IaGo, of whom ſhe harbours no ill opi- 
nion, but intreats his ſervices with OTHELLO, in her behalf, 
(Het! IV. Scene II. ) and hopes advantage from them. Our 

concern, 


go SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
concern, the PozT exalts to Sympathy: to that kind of tert- 
derneſs which accompanies every look, every action, every 
word, which fears the worſt, and anticipates the dreaded 
iſſue; this ſympathy, he converts to Terror, and harrows up 
the ſoul, by its participation of thoſe ad rd it is 
— to alleviate, \ 


The chief moral of the play muſt no doubt be drawn from 
_ OrnzLLo: DEsDEMONA however ſtands as an inſtance, to 
check preſumptuous and, haſty judgment; to diſcriminate ac- 
cidental ſemblances from actual guilt; to remind us, that 
even innocence may be unfortunate; that it is not inacceſſible 
to injufies from calumny; and often, when calumniated, is leſs 
dextrous in defending itſelf, and has fewer reſources for its 
defence, than many who cannot boaſt of equal purity. In this 
reſpe& the Poꝝr has well ſupported this character: a young 
lady, accuſtomed to private life, ſecure in her own thoughts, 
not thinking ill of others, ſhe employs no contrivances, no 
engines, no machinery, to develope the truth, or to diſcover 
ber aſperſers, but hopes the beſt, ſuppoſes the beſt, admits or 
fancies the beſt conſtruction of circumſtances, and when 
theſe hopes fail her has no reſource. Secure in her innocence 
ſhe truſts to that ſecurity; and if that fails her all fails her. 
Unhappy DEesDEMONal—V irtue occaſioned thy misfortunes, 
misfortunes infinitely more honourable than the trium ph of 
Vice, that momentary triumph! in the ſucceſs of its intricate 
and perfidious meaſures. Unhappy ! yet really leſs unhappy 
dying innocent, though ſuffering, than living guilty, though 
triumphant. 


v. Z. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
| PLATE II. No. VI. 


LORD HASTINGS. 


„„ —— 


DESIGNED . SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED by c. TAYLOR, ' ENGRAVED by W. NUTTER« 


© © „„ „ „„ 


SCENE Tas TowER. 


| BUCKINGHAM, STANLEY, HasTINGS, Brsnop 08 Err, 
CATESB Y, LOVEL, with others at a Table. 
Haſtings. Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 

Is to determine of the coronation : 

In God's name, ſpeak, when is the royal day ? 
Buckingham. Are all things ready for that royal time? 
2 They are, and wants but nomination. 

Ely. To. morrow then I judge a happy day. 

Buckingham. Who knows the lord- protector's mind herein? 
ho is moſt inward with the noble duke? 

Ely. Your grace, we think, ſhould ſooneſt know his nfind. 

Buckingham. We know each other's faces; for our hearts,— 

He knows no more of mine, than I of yours ; 

Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine: 

Loxp HasTINGs, you and he are near in love. 
Haſtings. I thank his grace, I know he loves me well: 

But, for his purpoſe in the coronation, 

I have not ſounded him, nor he deliver'd 

His gracious pleaſure any way therein: 

But you, my-noble lord, may name the time: 

And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 

Which, I preſume, he'll take in gentle part. 

No. VI. RIcHARD III. g % Enter 
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Luer GLOSTER- 
Ely. In happy time, here comes the duke himſelf. 
Glofter. My noble lords and couſins, all good morrow, 
| I have been long a ſleeper ; but I truſt 
My abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 
Which by my oreſence might have been concluded. 
Ruckingham. Had you not come upon your cue, my lord. 
William Loxp HasTiNnGs had pronounc'd your part, 
I mean your voice—for crowning of the king. 
Glofter. Than my Lord HasTINGs no man might be bolder ; ; 
His lordſhip knows me well, and loves me well. 
My lord of ELy, when I was laſt in Holborn, 
I ſaw good ſtrawberries in your garden there; 
I do beſeech you ſend for ſome of them. 
Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 
[Exit Ex v. 
Gleſter. Couſin of BuckixoHAu, a word with you. 
CartsBy hath ſounded HasTinGs in our buſineſs; 
And finds the teſty gentleman ſo hot, | 
That he will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 
His maſter's child, as worſhipfully he terms 225 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. | 
Bucking: zam. Withdraw yourſelf awhile, III go with you. 
Exit GLOSTER and BUCKINGHAM, 
Stanley. We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph, 
To-morrow, in my judgement is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, 
As elſe I would be, were the day prolong'd. 
1 Re-enter Biſhop of EI v. 52S 
Ely. Where is my lord-proteQtor ? I have ſent | 
| For theſe ſtrawberries. 
Haſtings. His grace looks chearfully and "TREES his) morning; 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 


When he doth bid good morrow with ſuch ſpirit. 
3 I think 
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J think there's ne'er a man in Chriſtendom, 
Can leſſer hide his love, or hate, than he; | 
For by his face ſtraight ſhall you know his heart. 
Stanley. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood he ſhew'd to-day ? 
Haſtings. Marry, that with no man here he is offended ; 
For, were he, he had ſhewn it in his looks. 
Re-enter GLOSTER and BUCKINGRnan. 
Gloſter. J pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft; and that have prevailed 
Upon my body with their helliſh charms? 
Haſtings. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me moſt forward in this noble prefence 
To doom the offenders : whoſoe'er they be, 
I fay, my lord, they have deſerved death. 
Gloſter. Then be your eyes the witneſs of their evil, 
Look how I am bewitch'd; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted fapling, wither'd up: 
And this is EDwaRD's wife, that monſtrous witch, 
Conſorted with that harlot, ſtrumpet Syore, 
That by their withcraft thus have mark'd me. 
Haſtings. If they have done this deed, my noble lord, — 
Glofter. If! thou protector of this damned ſtrumpet, 
Talk*ſt thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor ;— 
Off with his head; — now, by Saint Paul I ſwear, 
I will not dine until I ſee the fame.— 
LoveL, and CATEsBY, look, that it be done ;— 
The reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me. 
[ Exit Council, with RICHARD and BUCKINGHAM. 
Haſtings. Woe, woe, for England ! not a whit for me; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this: 
STANLEY did dream, the boar did raſe his helm ; 
But] diſdain'd it, and did ſcorn to fly. 
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Three times to-day my foot-cloth horſe did ſtumble, 
And ſtarted, when he look d upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the ſlaughter-houſe, 
O, now I need the prieſt that ſpake to me: 
I now repent I told the purſuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To- day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 
And I myſelf ſecure in grace and favour. 
O, MarGareT, MARGARET, now thy heavy curſe 
Is lighted an poor HASTIN GS“ wretched head. 


Cateſby. Diſpatch, my lord, the duke would be at dinner; 


Make a ſhort ſhrift; he longs to ſee your head. 


Haſtings. O momentary grace of mortal men, 


Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, | 
Lives like a drunken failor on a maſt; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down: 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. x 
Lovel. Come, come, diſpatch; tis bootleſs to exclaim. 
Haſtings. Oh, bloody Ricyary !—miſerable England! 
I propheſy the fearful'ſt time to thee, | 
That ever wretched age hath look'd. upon. 
Come, lead me to the block, bear him my head; 
They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall-be dead. 
- | LED [Eren 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
PLATE I. No. VII. 
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ee | KATHARINE. 


DESIGNED: 'BY H. SINGLEZTON, 
' DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by C. TAYLOR, 


s + © # „ „ „ 


AMONG the cholk Tae of SnARgraARE' s Plays, 
in reference to the period of its firſt appearance, is that of 
Kine HENRY VIII. whoſe character, ſeen under the moſt 
favourable aſpect, has yet many blemiſhes attached to it; at 
ſome of which the Poet has glanced in his Play, though he 
has judiciouſly terminated his- performance, before the more 
notorious and open violences of this K1ng took place: theſe 
it might not have been ſafe to have truly repreſented, during 
the reign of his daughter ELIZABETH; and SHAKSPEARE'S 
muſe would have ſcorned to falſify them, notwithſtanding his 
reſpect and obligations to his royal miſtreſs. Declining 
theſe, therefore, he preferred that earlier portion of time, 
which afforded him ample materials for the exhibition of 
pompous events; and characters, and whoſe happy concluſion 
introduced in a natural and unaffected manner a compliment 
on ELIZABETH, which ſhe herſelf might behold, not only 
without offence, but with ſatisfaction. It required no little 
delicacy ſo to conduct the character of the Kryc's firſt wife, 
that its reſpeRability ſhould not be injurious to the pretenſions 
of his ſecond, who, nevertheleſs, was to be eſteemed as the 
principal character: and this delicacy was ſtrengthened by 
the little time elapſed ſince the actual occurrence of the 

No. VII. HENRY VIII. U ſtories 
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once illuſtrious and intereſting, entertaining and inſtructive; 
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ſtories repreſented. If the audience did not themſelves be- 
hold theſe occurrences, they received their account of them 
by immediate relation from their fathers, who did behold 
them ; and as every ſtory admits of more than one manner of 
Wks told, might not family tradition have biaſſed many 
De een in behalf of very different accounts of theſe events ? 
Not abſolutely foreign from theſe: conſiderations ſeems to have 
been the opinion of BEN JohNSON (for I conceive tne Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to be certainly his) he ſeems to have 


been much more affected by the misfortunes of KATHARINE, 


than by the elevation of ANNE BULLEN. 
« Such noble ſcenes as draw the eye to flow, 
Me now preſent. Thoſe that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 
The ſubje& will deſerve it. by 
All the expected good we are like to hear 
For this play, at this time, is only in 
The merciful conſtruction of good women, 
For ſuch a one we ſhew'd mm i: 
Virtue and Reſpectability, rivalled by Beauty, and not only 
rivalled but ſupplanted, is no new event in the Hiſtory of 
Mankind: but if ſuch Virtue throughout its varying ſcenes 


be ſupported by a dignified and conſcious rectitude, whereby 


it maintains boldly its own cauſe, whenever called in queſtion, 
and by whatever abilities oppoſed, ſtrenuouſly aſſerting its 
claims, rather demanding juſtice than requeſting favour, 
and abating nothing of its pretenſions, left ſuch abatement 
ſhould be conſtrued into acknowledgement of guilt—if Virtue 


thus tenacious of the reſpect, and even of the ſtate which 


belongs to its rank in life, modeſtly foregoes that rank, and 
calmly retires from the pomp of ſtation to the quiet of 
retirement, and the oblivion of privacy, the ſpectacle is at 


we 
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we view the MIND preſerving its ſuperiority over events, 
which it cannot controul, and retaining principles, qualities, 
and excellencies, uninjured by adverſe incidents of life, or 
fluctuations of fortune. 

Queen KATHARINE's firſt appearance, is rendered in- 
tereſting by the ſubject reſpecting which ſhe is a ſuitor: 
Taxes, ſuddenly augmented, and without previous examina- 
tion, and legal authority, have ever been (and juſtly) odious 
to Engliſhmen; the public weal admits of no ſuch practices: 
and therefore, in her ſolicitude to remove theſe evils, and to 
obtain a grace for thoſe who had reſiſted them, the Queen's 
character poſſeſſes an attraction, which diſtinguiſhes and 
endears her. That beſide, ſhe urges her arguments by con- 
ſiderations perſonal to the Kine, and preſents his own 
intereſt, and honour, as motives of his proceedure, by no 
means leſſens our reſpect for her character as his wife: thatſhe 
tells the truth to Wolsk v, and complains, though in the 
name of others, of his contrivances, and exactions, en- 
creaſes our eſteem: for, certainly, truth was not fo accepta- 
ble to the CARDINAL, as that it might expect thanks, if 
indeed, even in the QUZEN, it might eſcape riſque. The 
QuEEN's favourable interference during the examination of 
the DUKE or BUCKINGHAM's Surveyor, denotes a mildneſs, 
and benevolence, highly pleaſing, united to a firmneſs, 
which appears in her reproof of WoLsEY, 

« My learn'd Lord Cardinal, 
Deliver all with Charity.” 

OCUEEYT KATHARINE, in the trial ſcene, is called to 
ſeverer efforts: yet nothing ſhakes her duty to the KI, or 
diminiſhes her reſpe&t for him. She addreſſes WoLsty 
with dignity, retorts upon him with warmth, and ſmart- 
neſs, and proteſts with that vehemence to which only con- 
ſcious innocence can pretend. * * 
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Thus ſhe addreſſes the Kinc : 
« Sir, I deſire you, do me right and juſtice; ; 


. ſir, 

In what have 1 offended you ? | 

That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 

And take your good grace from me? Heaven, witneſs, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 

Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, 

. - « + . . When was the hour, 

I ever contradicted your deſire, 

Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends - 
Have I not ſtrove to love, although I knew 


He were mine enemy? what friend of mine, 


That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 

Confinue in my liking ? 

Sir, call to WE 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been bleſt 

With many children by you: | 
55 nin nv ne 


.. Pleaſe you, fir, 


8 
5 


The king, your father, was reputed for 


A prince moſt prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgement: Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by many 
A year before; It is not to be queſtion'd 
That they had gathered a wiſe council to them 
Who deem'd our marriage lawful : Wherefore I humbly 
Beſeech you, fir, to ſpare me, till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advis'd, whoſe counſel 
I will implore: if not, i'the name of God, 
FO pleaſure be 2K ns 
Lord 
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« Lord Cardinal—to you I ſpeak. 
Wolſey. Your pleaſure, Madam. 
Queen. Mo 
I am about to weep ; but thinking that 
We are a queen, (or long have dream'd ſo) certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I turn to ſparks of fire. 
Wolſey. Be patient yet. 
Queen, I will, when you are humble; nay, 18 | 
Or God will puniſh me.—I make my challenge, 
You ſhall not be my judge; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my ſoul - 
Refuſe you for my judge and think you not 
At all a friend to truth. . . . ... : 
It muſt be owned KATHARINE's addreſs to the Ke is 
yery noble, and affectionate; and her requeſt of delay till 
ſhe can receive advice and aſſiſtance from her native country, 
is juſt, and reaſonable: that after being heard without re- 
dreſs by the Kine, and treated with harſhneſs by the papal 
delegates, ſhe ſhould 8 « never again to appear in their 
. ſhould ſink under 8 SHAKSPEARE has care- 
fully abated in this character that haughtineſs which is com- 
monly thrown as a reproach on natives of Spain: but has 
mingled an elevation of manner, and deportment, which 
becomes royalty, with a warmth and determination ariſing 
from circumſtances ; evincing, that the natural expreſſions of 
injured virtue, freely ſpeaking its mind, are by no means 
incompatible with the moſt dignified aſpect, or the moſt ac- 
curate regard to the delicacies of the ſex. 
KATHARINE in retirement, while ſhe exhibits the 
humbler virtues, yet retains her former ſpirit: “ her ſoul is 
| fad 
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190 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
fad with troubles ;” ſhe reflects when viſited by the Caror- 
NALS, © they ſhould be good men; but all hoods make not 
monks.” She affirms her integrity, 
There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner. 
My lords, I care not, if iy {ons 7 
Were try'd by every tongue; —_ eye ſaw them, 
I know my life ſo even 
She ſpeaks plainly her ſuſpicions of their bypertic offers 
of ſervices. 
Le ſpeak like honeſt men (pray God ye prove ſo) 
Ye tell me what ye wiſh for both—my ruin, 
Ts this your chriſtian counſel ? out upon ye ! 
Heaven is above all yet, there fits a judge, 
That no King can corrupt . . . ... 
She reaſons ſtrongly on her own behalf, ſhews ſhe has cauſe, 
and reaſon, for ſuſpicion ; and after proteſting ſtrongly that 
ſhe has diſcharged the duties of a wife toward the KIxa; 
| laments her hard whe and that of her attendants in 
pathetic terms. | 
— Nothing but death 
Shall e' er divorce my dignities— 
Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
I am the moſt unhappy woman living: 
Alas! poor wenches ! where are now your fortunes ?” 
« Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where, no pity, | 
No friends, no hopes, no kindred, weep for me, 
Almoſt no grave allowed me ! like the lilly 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head, and periſh”... .” 
« She little thought when ſhe ſet fodting here, 
She ſhould have bought her dignities ſo dear.” 
| The 


2 
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The cloſing ſcene of life is the touchſtone of integrity: 
chen Virtues and Vices are eſtimated by their intrinſic worth; 


counterfeit metal, then loſes its ſuppoſed value ; and as this 


reſt decides, approbation or reprobation may be depended on. 
In this Scene, KATHARINE, though ſhe cannot forget the 
injuries done her by WoLsEY, yet mentions him with reſpect, 
preſerves a decorum in repeating his faults, and acquieſces, 
without reluctatice, in the favourable repreſentation of his 
character by her attendant. 
« Didft thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou ledſt me, 
That the great child of honour, CARDINAL WorskEx, 
Was dead t 
Prythee, good Griffith, tell me how he dy'd: 
If well, he ſtepp'd before mes happily, 
For my example 
80 may he reſt, his faults lie gently on him 
Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, 


Now in his aſhes honour: Peace be with him!“ 


Her ſuppoſed dream, is deſigned by the Por to denote. 


the ſubje& of her meditations, and the glories of that ſtate 
on which her heart was fixed: what might be its effect at its 
firſt repreſentation, is not, perhaps, eaſy to aſcertain. As the 
whole character of this play is pompous ; and as moſt perſons 
ef conſequence in it have ſomewhat of proceſſional magnifi- 
cence connected, it was fit KATHARINE alſo ſhould have a 
correſpondent magnificence, but of a different kind: the 
decorations of balls and feſtivities is appropriated to WolsEx, 
as that of the coronation, to ANNE BULLEN, and that of 
the Baptiſm to the birth of ELIZABETH: this of KATHA- 
RINE, very diſtinct from them all, is appropriate to her, and 
prefigures her reception into the celeſtial regions. Can a 
greater compliment be paid to 5 character, on any occa- 
ſion? 


KATHARINE 
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jto2 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
KATHARINE inſiſts to the laſt, on that reverence due to 
her former dignity; receives the complimentary meſſage 
from the K1ye with civility, if not with kindneſs, recom- 
mends their daughter to his affectionate care, her ſervants to 
his remembrance, and concludes, by ſo much attention to 
her perſon after death, as may indicate her dignity of rank, 
and her honour of conduct. 
« When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be uſed with honour : ſtrew me over 
With maiden flowers, that the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave : Bw 5.5 me; 
Then lay me forth; although unqueen 'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king; inter me.” 
1 know no harm in a certain attention even to the lifeleſs 


tenement we once occupied: faſtidious philoſophy has, in- 


deed, repreſented it as an infirmity in the human mind; but 


if this kind of philoſophy were ſuffered to eftabliſh all its 


opinions, there is ſcarce any thing which has been deemed 


affectionate by mankind, which it would not prohibit: the 


decent rites of ſepulture have i in them a ſolemnity, and a ten- 
derneſs, which the living may well bear to the dead: and 

though it be | unworthy of wiſdom and intelligence, to be ex- 
tremely a anxious, and over-ſolicitous, in regard to the caſket, 
when it no longer contains the jewel, yet as the mind fore- 


| ſees with pleaſure thoſe reſpects which may be paid to its no 


longer reſidence, or with averſion, thoſe offences which 
may be intended againſt it, and as this has been the general 
ſentiment of all nations, however otherwiſe diverſified by 
manners, and cuſtoms, it ſhould ſeem to be implanted in our 


nature itſelf, for wiſe purpoſes, and to beneficial ends: and 
. though it be true, that Affection or Sorrow, does not always 
accompany tokens of mourning, or reſpect, yet while ſuch 


” 


tokens are due to departed Virtue, let its © remembrance,” 


in the language of KATHARINE, © be uſed with honour.” 
4 B. 
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JULIA. 
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| \ DESIGNED. BY H, SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED' by c. TAYLOR, ENGRAVED by W. NUTTER, 


THE taſte of mankind, in ruder ages and conditions, re- 
quires the marvellous to gratify it; in times and circumſtances 
juſt emerging from rudeneſs, it ſeeks that gratification in the 
romantic; as knowledge ſpreads, and refines, the marvellous 
and the romantic are exchanged for the natural. By know- 
ing the character of the time, we may gueſs, pretty nearly, 
at what will ſuit the popular fancy; as by knowing what has 
been celebrated, or faſhionable, we may, with little riſque, 
determine, what was the general ſtate and ſituation of the 
times, Hiſtorical relations leave no room to doubt the truth 
of theſe aſſertions, in regard to. countries that have gradu- 
ally advanced from ignorance to learning; and ſuch relations 


are ſupported by all accounts of People whoſe preſent ſitua - 


tions correſpond: to ſuch ſtations in the ſcale of literary attain- 
ments. If a tale be extremely ſurpriſing, it impreſſes with 
wonder the imagination of an American Indian; if it be 
replete with ſupernatural interpoſition, and incredible occur- 
rences, the Arab liſtens with delight, and crowns it by his 


applauſive Machallah! When the light of learning beamed 


from amid the all-enveloping obſcurity of gothic darkneſs, in 
the later ages of Europe, Inchantments and Giants, Mon- 
ſters and Necromancers, were the bold fictions which offered 
to ſtartled imagination. Poetic fancy adopted the looſe 
reports of ſuperſtitious terror, or the wild images of terrified 

Two GENTLEMEN of VERONA. X miſe 
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miſ-information theſe, in airy flight, hovering in forms merely 
adumbrative, around “ the Poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy roll- 
ing, received a local habitation and a name,” whereby they 
were exalted to the honours of real exiſtences. The pro- 
ductions wherein theſe fictions appear, will always maintain a 
ſtation among the works of fancy ; partly, becauſe of thelr 
merit, ariſing from the genius, and contrivance, of their 
Authors, partly, becauſe all judgements are crude before 
they. are mature, and originally feeble in powers of re- 
flection, however time and repeated correction may 
render them reſpectable. But when ſuch extravaganzas 
have become ſomewhat familiar to the mind, and have 
loſt their gloſs of novelty, when the judgement is leſs daz- 
zled by the effect of their ſudden tranſitions, CRITICISM 
| ſeeks correctneſs and veriſimility, what may be brought to 
the teſt of experience, what mankind at large are more ordi- 
narily converſant with, of whoſe principles they may form 
an opinion, and :whoſe management they may appre- 
_ ciate, by conſidering its relation to circumſtances actually 
exiſting around them: Not, indeed, that Poetry deſcends 
to actually exiſting circumſtances, abſolutely ſpeaking, but 
it ſelects from them enough to preſerve appearances, which 
it incorporates among its own modes of thought and expreſ- 
ſion, of conduct and contrivance, to which it looks, princi- 
pally, for that impreſſive effect on the mind which is its 
ultimate object and its higheſt glory. Hence we indulge 
theatrical Heroes and Heroines in language more ſounding 
than that of common ſpeech; and we admit their ſituations 
to be more intereſting, and in more rapid ſucceſſion, than 
that of common life; if they ſtray not beyond the limits of 
probability, we behold lighter wanderings with favour ; 
their paſſions we frankly ſuppoſe to be ſometimes among the 
ſtrongeſt, and their adventures among the ſurpriſing. It is 
true, our ſentiments are but little favourable to Miſs , 
or to Mrs, to that Lady of our own time and know- 
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PLATE 11. No. vit. . JULIA. „ 105 
ledge who ſhould aſſume the habit of the other ſex, and ſeek 
in foreign lands the object of her deſires ; who, foregoing 
the pleaſures, advantages, and comforts, of home, ſubmits 
to the inconveniencies of diſtant travels, and the riſques of 
accidents, far from her natural connections, and cuſtomary 
aſſociates; yet as ſuch things have been in real life, we 
admit ſuch things in works of fancy, as in their proper 
ſtation, juſt as in ſuch Works we expect thoſe lofty expreſ- 


ſions, and ſelect combinations of language, which common 


life occaſionally, but not ordinarily, preſents. 

The charaQter of JULIA is ſet in dire& oppoſition to that of 
PROTHEUS, her lover: he while abſent, is falſe ; ſhe while 
forſaken, is faithful; he forgets his vows, and baniſhes, as well 
his affection, as his token of remembrance ;- ſhe cheriſhes his 
image in her mind, and recolle&s with pleaſure every proteſt 
he had made her! The ſcene in which ſhe firſt appears, diſ- 
cloſes by no means an uncommon ſituation : the reckoning up 
her lovers, Sir EGLAMoUR, MERCATIO, and PRxorHEus, 
is not extremely foreign from ideas which the ſex naturally 
Indulge in private; neither, perhaps, is her refuſing what ſhe 
defires, her ſeeming anger againſt, and her deſtruction of, 
what ſhe afterwards re-afſembles, and regrets that ſhe has de- 
ſtroyed. Whether we may take our ideas of the freedoms 
aſſumed by thoſe in ſubordinate ſtations, in our Author's time, 
from the liberty of LuceTTA's language, I will not deter- 
mine; but, as it ſeems pretty nearly ſimilar, to what the ſame 
characters on the ſtage uſe in ſimilar circumſtances, in the 
preſent day, it may contribute to eſtabliſh the idea, that human 
Nature has ſuffered little change from that age to this; as, 
perhaps, future ages may appeal to the preſent, in confirma- 
tion of the ſame remark. 

The' ſeparation of the lovers, is not among the capital exer- 
tions of SHAKSPEARE; yet there is ſomething pretty in her 
filent withdrawing : “ a. tide. of tears,” poſſeſſes eloquence 


more impreſſive than a tempeſt of words. 
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106  SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
Protheus. Here is my hand for my true conſtancy ; 
And when that hour o'erſlips me in the day, 
Wherein I ſigh not, JULIA, for thy ſake, 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfulneſs ! 
My father ſtays. my coming; anſwer not; 
The tide i is now: nay, not thy tide of tears; 
That tide will ſtay me longer than Tſhould: _ 
[Exit JULIA, 
_ Jour, farewell. What! gone without a word? 
Ay, fo true love ſhould do: it cannot ſpeak ; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 
There is an elegance in JuL1a's deſcription of her ſenti- 
ments reſpecting PRoTHEUs, which, while it equals not the 
force and agitation wherewith ſimilar ideas are elſewhere ex- 
preſſed by our poet, yet it ſhews the conceptions. of a lively 
imagination, and a fertile fancy from which much may be ex- 
pected; as from the n mations of a young courſer, 
bounding in eaſy paces o'er the verdant mead, in ſmoothly- 
flowing attitudes, we may imagine his fire, his fleetneſs, his 
activity, his mettle, when rouzed by the rolling drum, and 
animated by the clangor of the trumpet, and the ſhouts of 
battle. 
« A true-devoted pilgrim 3 is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps; ; 
Much leſs ſhall ſhe, that hath love's wings to fly; 
And when the flight is made to one ſo dear, 
Of ſuch divine perfection, as Sir PRoTHEvs.” 
ce The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp d, impatiently doth rage: 
But, when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſic with the enamel'd ſtones, 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge | 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
| An 
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And fo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, te the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe: 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream.” 
JuL1a arrived at Milan, in ſearch of PROTHEUsS, is ſadly 
rieved at diſcovering his baſeneſs: but, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, the taſte of SHAKsPEARE's age, which wholly delighted 
in puns, and equivocations, has greatly hindered our ſympathy 
in her ſufferings : let the taſte of his age bear the blame. 
After ſome ſtay at Milan, we may ſuppoſe, JuLIA hires 
herſelf to PRoTHEUs, as his ſervant, under the name of 
SEBASTIAN, being entertained by him chiefly for & her face, 
and behaviour, which witneſs good bringing up, fortune, and 
truth! Whether this diſguiſe would in fact be ſufficient to 
conceal her from one formerly her lover, we muſt not too 
rigidly inquire: it is but rare that any perſan of either ſex 
could aſſume the habit and character of the other ſex, effec- 
tively ; but ſince this diſguiſe is neceſſary to the Poet, we 
muſt admit it, as contributing to the intereſt raiſed by the 
character, and to the continuation of the ſtory. In the 
ſtation of ſervant to PROTHEUs, JULIA converſes with 
SILVIA, and obtains her picture for him; on which ſhe 
thus deſcants, 
« A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and bee 
1 hope, my maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs? Iove ſo much, 
Alas, how love can trifle with itſelf ! 
Here is her picture: Let me fee; I think, 
If I had ſuch attire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of her's: 
And yet the painter flatter'd ber a little, 
Unleſs I flatter with myſelf too much. 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow: 
E that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me ſuch a colour'd periwig. 
Her 
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108 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
Her eyes are grey as glaſs: and fo are mine; 
Ay, but her forehead's low; and mine is high. 
What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 
But I can make reſpective in myſelf, 
If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 
Come, ſhadow, come, and take this ſhadow up, 
For *tis thy rival. O thou ſenſeleſs form, 
Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov*d, and ador'd; 
And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 
My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in thy ſtead. 
FI uſe thee kindly for thy miſtreſs' ſake, 
That us'd me ſo: or elſe, by Jove I vow, 
I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with the. 
JorrA follows PRoTHEvUs to the foreſt # and is there diſ- 
covered by her fainting, and her ring; which reconciles her ts 
 PRoTHEvs, and thus concludes her eventful ſtory. 
Julia. O good Sir, my maſter charg'd me 
; To deliver a ring to madam SILVIA; 
Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 
Protheus. How | let me ſee: 
Why this is the ring I gave to RAP 
Julia. Oh, cry your mercy, Sir, I have miſtook : 
| This is the ring you ſent to SILVIA. 
opp another ring. 
8 But how cam'ſt thou by this ring? At my depart, 
I gave this unto JULIA. 
Julia. And JULIA herſelf did give it i; 
: And JULIA herſelf hath brought it hither, 
Protheus. How! JULIA? 
Julia. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths, 
And entertain'd them deeply i in her heart : 
How oft haſt thou with perjury cleft the root ? 
Oh PROTHEUS let chis habit make thee bluſh! 
He 
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Be thou aſham' d, that J have took upon me 
Such an immodeſt raiment; if ſhame live END 
In a diſguiſe of love: | 
It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds, | 
Women to change their ſhapes, than men their minds. 
The character of JULIA, ſo far as it is faithſul, affectionate, 
and benevolent, is intereſting, and reſpectable : ſo far as it is 
ventureſome, we heſitate in praiſing it : extraordinary circum- 
ſtances may occaſionally juſtify extraordinary adventure, but ; 
ſuch adventure not always terminates happily. To quit our 
direct and cuſtomary line of procedure, is to hazard much, 
perhaps moſt, of what renders life comfortable, and r 
A ſolitary individual, in a new world of acquaintance, though 
ſupported by the firmer nerves and the more determinate cha- 
racter of the ſtronger ſex, is expoſed to numerous inconve- | 
niencies : what ſhall we ſay then to the unattended female, | 
though diſguiſed, who foreſeeing ſuch inconveniencies, riſques | 
her perſon among utter ſtrangers, and expoſes her honour to | 
| the diſcoveries of accident, or the vagaries of fortune ? | 
But the character of JULIA has in it, much to recommend | 
it, to minds not abſolutely torpid, but beginning to reliſh 
the efforts of poetic imagination: it comes nearer to the con- | 
ception of ſuch minds, than former ideas of elves and fairies, 
or tales of Saracen wonders : it is human Nature, and as 
human Nature we reliſh it, though it be not refined to the 
higheſt poſſible degree; it poſſeſſes ſo much of life as raiſes _ | 
our attention, though it be ſo transformed, in ſome inſtances, | 
as rather to delight thoſe accuſtomed to transformations, than 3 
thoſe who conſider actual occurrences as the originals to be | 
drawn from, and. who fee a more orderly courſe of incidents | 
generally obtaining throughout their obſervation. We may | 
imagine an auditory of our forefathers, vigorous in imagination, | 
ſympathetic through benevolence, unbiaſſed in their judge- 
ments, and hearty in their expreſſions, but not greatly en- 


lightened 
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110 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. * 
lightened by the remarks and reflections of criticiſm, nor 
greatly in the habit of comparing principles, or their appli- 
cation, to works of Poetic Art—Fheſe genuine ſons of 
Britain, not poliſhed yet not rude, not learned yet not igno- 
rant, not accurately informed yet not without information, 
theſe, would ſee in JULIA an object of pity and regard for 
her conſtancy, and of honour and reſpect for her heroiſm: 
theſe, her maiden bafhfilneſs would delight, her feparation in 
tears affect, her adventures in diſguiſe intereſt, and her 
happy reſtoration to love and PRoTHEvs felicitate ; to ſuch 
SHAKSPEARE Wrote, with ſuch he ſucceeded; for what 
more favourable fentiments can any author wiſh- to excite in 
his auditory ? | KY 
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DESIGNED BY H, SINGLETON, 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by Cc. TAYLOR, - 


TO inveſtigate the cauſes of things, requires much more 
knowledge and circumſpection than is ſuppoſed by caſual 
obſervation: many principles, apparently remote, may com- 
bine in producing the ſame cauſe, and many cauſes may 
ariſe from ſeeds altogether latent in the human mind till ſome 
occurrence demonſtrate their exiſtence and develope their 
effects. Among the cauſes which contribute'to formation of 
character, few are more notorious than parentage, climate, 
and profeſſion ; yetfew are leſs capable of ſolution, when pro- 

oſed to accurate inſpection, and ſubmitted to the critical enqui- 
ries of why? and wherefore ? Whatever general rules we may 
propoſe on theſe ſubjects, a very little knowledge is neceſlary 
to remind us, that they are accompanied by many exceptions. 
In reſpe&t of parentage, families differ greatly from each 
other, though deſcendants from the ſame ſtock; and indivi- 
duals no leſs differ, though of the ſame family. In reſpe& of 
climate, no line can be drawn, which may circumſcribe the 
prevalence of certain paſſions, or be afligned as the reſidence, 
or the dominion, of ſuch or ſuch natural propenſities: for, 
not only within thoſe limits may numerous exceptions be diſ- 
covered, but alſo beyond them may thoſe very inclinations 
contribute greatly to characterize nations and communities. 

OTHELLO, Y In 
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In reſpect of profeſſions, though they aſſiſt much in forma. 
tion of character, yet natural diſpoſition often overcomes 
their bias, and either prevails againſt their peculiarities, or 
ſo mingles itſelf among them, as greatly to alter, and to 
moderate, their influence. Theſe exceptions muſt be aC- 
knowledged : nevertheleſs, general ideas may be formed, 
and general principles may be adopted, in reference to the 
powers of profeſſion, and country, and birth, in determining 
the characters of individuals. But it may happen that theſe 
meeting in the ſame ſubject, correct each other. Family 
diſpoſitions may be greatly modified by perſonal profeſſion ; ; 
or perſonal profeſſion may correct the general vices of a 
Country, or the hereditary vices of a family. A diſpoſition 
naturally hot and fiery, may become moderate and cautious, 
if the ſtudies of the perſon in whom it is inherent be di- 
rected to deliberate inveſtigation of truth, or wary « detection 
of error. The hazards a” Phyſic, or the intricacies of Law, 
may teach circumſpection to the moſt ſanguine: whereas 
that very perſon, if educated in the field of Mars, accuſ- 
tomed to the impetuous charge of war, and to encourage 
the boiſterous and furious paſſions, ſallies, and energies, of 
the mind and body, would be altered by ſuch circum- 
ſtances to fo great a degree as perhaps hardly to be recog- 
nizable as the ſame man. The cool and the - cor Ih 


if continued, may ariſe a temper, and habit, more violent 
than natural diſpoſition might have indicated : but if, on the 
other hand, natural e e itſelf be violent, and perpe- | 
tually placed where exertions little ſhort of raſhneſs are re- 
quiſite, who can eſtimate to what height of paſſions ſuch a 

character ſo ſituated may be impelled ! 
Paſſions naturally vehement are rarely vehement toward 
one object only : with violence ſimilar in kind, if not equal 
in 
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in degree, they profeſs the ſympathy of friendſhip, or proclaim. 
the averſion of diſlike ; they are ſtrenuous as aſſiſtants, or de- 
termined as opponents; they praife beyond merit, or they 
decry in hyperbole: in love they zre ardent, in hatred they 
are exceſſive; ſuch paſſions alfo, are in extremes, when con- 
verted from like to diſlike, when changed from enmity to 
friendſhip, ot from friendſhip to enmity ; incapable of neu- 
trality, from one extreme to its contrary, is but a fingle ſtep, 
and if once their fervour begin to cool, they are in danger 
of ſuffering the exceſſive frigidity of intemperate froſt.—— 

And to this contrariety of ſentiment they are more ex- 
poſed than the ſedater paſſions: to the arts of diſguiſe and 
miſrepreſentation, they furniſh opportunities of which craft 
fails not to take advantage, and by which it miſleads them; 
they too eagerly believe the ſuggeſtions of artful inſinuation, 
nor perceive, till too late, the neceſſity that caution ſhoul& 
reſtrain even frankneſs itſelf from being too frank, and ſecu- 
rity from being too ſecure. 

If then we imagine a perſon native of a warm climate, 
whoſe natural paſſions are fervent, whoſe education, far 
from reſtraining thoſe paſſions, has encouraged and prompted 
them, Whoſe adventurous life has required, repeatedly, the 
exertion of every power of mind and body, who has been 
uſed to vanquiſh obſtacles by force, not by addreſs; a perſon 
who when called to love, loved with ardour, nor heeded the 
riſque to which unpermitted Jove expoſed him; who has 
lately entered into the tendereſt connection, and has cen- 
tered his very ſoul on the object cf his affection; if we 
imagine ſuch a perſon, we have partly formed the Idea we 
eught to entertain of the character of OTHELLo. For, 

If we may judge of the education of OTHELLo from the 
circumſtance of his mother's ſuperſtitious regard to the 
handkerchief “ ſhe dying gave to him; and bid him when 


his fate would have him wive, to give to her,” and from his 
2 | unheſitating 


% 
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unheſitating dependance on ſentiments ſo evidently the offspring 
of ignorance, we ſhall find little cauſe to think the precepts 


he received in his youth were calculated effectively to correct 


the eager temper of his mind. If we advert alſo to his 
early entrance on a military life, & ſince his arms had ſeven 


years pith,” © the battles, ſieges, fortunes he had paſled, even 


from his boyiſ days; his diſaſtrous chances, moving acci- 


dents, hair-breadth *ſcapes ; his ſlavery, and the diftreſsful 


ſtrokes that his youzh ſuffered,” we ſhall diſcover in ſuch a 


train of adventure little leiſure for ſtudy, or reflection, little. 


* Wpportunity for acquaintance with the receſſes of the human 
heart, and the ſprings which ſet in motion human paſſions, 


Of theſe he could only judge, as his eye glanced on them in 


others engaged in the ſame arduous enterprizes and occu- 
pations as himſelf: himſelf a ſoldier, open, honeſt, and free, 
whence ſhould he diſtruſt a brother ſoldier, or ſuſpect of 


treachery, diſſimulation, and fraud, a military man, whoſe. 


4 honour is the jewel of his ſoul ?? we muſt add then the 


power of profeſſional prepoſſeſſion, as a ſoldier may be pre- 


poſſeſſed, to the natural bias of his mind, unreſtrained by the 
leſſons of education; and we advance nearer to the concep- 
tion of his character thus he deſcribes n 
* . Rude am in my ſpeech, 
And | little bleſt with the ſoft phraſe of. peace: 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 

Till now, ſome nine moons waſted, they have us'd, 

Their deareſt action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I ſpeak 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle.” 


Moreover we muſt not omit the general ideas.entertained re- 


ſpecting natives of Mauritania (for to this I refer his appella- 


tion of Moor, not to his being a real Negro) for there ſeems 
great probability, that SHAKSPEARE Choſe to repreſent him 


as native of a ſultry clime, with intent to account for thoſe 
exuberances 
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exuberances of paſſion he indulges; had he choſen for his 


country a northerly and poliſhed ſtate in Europe, where 
the laws provide againſt the exceſſes of individuals, and 


where the blood leſs boils, and is leſs apt to impel 
paſſion to extravagance, he would in part have left the 
ſpectator in heſitation, if not at a loſs, to account for the 


violence of OTHELLo. Whereas by referring to Africa as 


his birth-place, the ideas of rude barbarity were likely to 
ſtrike the ſpectator's mind, and thereby, to prepare him in 


ſome degree, for ſucceeding events. Nor was OTHELLoO's. 


family newly ſettled there; for he tells us, © he fetches life 
and being from men of royal fiege,” which implies that his 


anceſtors had long been habituated to the full force of their 


country's climate, 

Let us therefore conlider this character, as deſigned by 
the PozT to correſpond with principles now adopted: 
many remarks'in ſupport of theſe principles are ſo obvious, 
that the moſt caſual reader or ſpectator muſt diſcover them; 
a repetition of theſe may in part be diſpenſed with; others 
are ſuch deep workings of the heart, as demonſtrate the 
Poet's intimate acquaintance with the finer and more ſubtle 
fentiments of the mind; theſe, however they may be felt by 
Diſcernment and Taſte, are ſcarce Ml Int of ſuccinct expla- 
nation, and expoſure, 

If we divide our Remarks on the character of OTHEL Lo 
into (1) thoſe relating to the general tenor of his ſentiments, 


(2) to the ſtyle of language in which thoſe ſentiments are 


conveyed, and (g) to the behaviour which reſults from his 
ſentiments, and ariſing from the various ſituations wherein the 
Porr places him, we ſhall find ample reaſon to admire the 
maſterly conduct, the powerful imagination, and the apt 

eontrivance of our immortal bard. 
His ſentiments are perfectly coincident with what might 
de expected from a mind caſt in no common mold: he is 
55 conſcious- 
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conſcious of his own merits, and ſuppoſes others to be eon- 
ſcious of them alſo: Perſuaded of this, he notices his 
« deſcent from men of royal ſiege,” but truſts to «the 
ſervices he had done the ſeignory;“ he regards © boaſting 
as no honour,” yet affirms, “ his demerits may ſpeak 
unbonnetted, to as proud a fortune as this that he has 
reach'd,”” F 
* My parts, my title, and my kt ſoul, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. . . « . .” 
Nor from my. own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear or doubt of hes revolt, 
For ſhe had eyes and choſe me : . . .” 
In ſtrict conformity to this * is the whole of his 
apology beſore the ſenate. 
Nay, though he owns his love, he * his ſuperiority 
over its pleaſures, when in any degree contrary to his duty, 
« Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 
For the is with me: no when light wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid, ſeel with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative, and active inſtruments, 
That my diſports corrupt and taint my buſineſs, 
Let houfewives make a ſkillet of my helm ; 
And all indign, and baſe I, | 
Make head againſt my eſtimation.” _ 
His ſenſe of his own courage alſo, appears in various places 
« Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter . 
. „ „„ „„ 3 once 3-H 
Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you 
Shall ſink in my rebuke 
His ſentiments on friendſhip are noble: - 
Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend Iæ Go, 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd, and mak'ſt his ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts.“ 
| | *#His 
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His ſentiments on love appear throughout every ſcene, to 
be at once noble but violent, deep but impetuous: and from 
cheir claſhing with ſentiments of honour, ariſe thoſe alternate 
counter-balancings of cruelty and remorſe, of affection and 
jealouſy, whoſe ſtruggles rend his very ſoul in agony. 
There is in great minds, uſually, a deſire of repute even 
after they have ceaſed to be in a capacity to enjoy it. The 
deſire of poſthumous fame is feeble (though perhaps a 
vanity ſomewhat like it does exiſt) in lower minds; but in 
thoſe whoſe lives have been ſpent in endeavoring to become 
famous, whoſe thoughts and ſtudies, whoſe actions and ex- 
ploits, have eyer had this in view, there is uſually a ſtrong 
{olicitude that even after death their memory may be che- 
riſhed, and ſurvivors may conſider them as ſubjects of praiſe, 
though praiſe then be utterly uſeleſs. So OTHELLo con- 
cludes his life by hinting at the ſervices he had done the 
ſtate, but declining to enlarge on them, he adverts to the 
preſent melancholy ſcene, and to its relation by the beholders, 
6G... I pray you in your letters 

When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am: nothing extenuate, 

Nor ſet down aught in malice: then muſt you ſpeak. 

Of one that loy'd not wiſely, but too well; 

Of one not eaſily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex'd in the extreme; of one whoſe hand 

Like the baſe Judean, threw a pearl away, 

Richer then all his tribe; of one whoſe ſubdued eyes 

Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their med'cinable gum. . .. .. .. .. 

But beſide theſe general ſentiments, it deſeryes our notice 

| that OruzLLo eſteems himſelf to be utterly unſuſpicious, | 
and “ not eaſily jealous,” ſurely in this reſpect, his judg- 


ment may be doubted, Though the ſnare laid for him by 
Taco 


100 
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Jaco is, it muſt be confeſſed, almoſt inevitable, yet is he 
not altogether free from blame, in paying ſo much attention 
to his ſeemingly. caſual remarks, and receiving their ful 
effect with ſo little heſitation. The Soliloquy of OrRHELLoO 
after his information from IAGo, is by no means a juſt and 
equitable reaſoning on the probability of DESDEMOxA“s 
innocence, or guilt; but a commendation of IaGo, and a 
ſtring of reſolutions what he would do not if he found her 
clear but ſuppoſing her polluted. Neither does it appear 
from any following ſcenes, that he had acquired the negeſſary 
impartiality of ſpirit, whereby to determine fairly on exiſtent 
circumſtances: he ſuſpets Cassio, he ſuſpects Despe- 
MONA ; he ſuſpects EMILIA; but unhappily for himſelf, he 
ſuſpects not (effęctively) Iago: he ruminates, it is true, but 
evidently on the fide of falſity ; he aſſaults IA Go, but in ſuch 
a manner as demonſtrates the unfortunate bias of his ſenti- 
ments; and thus biaſſed he continues. This fervid reception 
of a leading idea, this unwary and inconſiderate permiſſion 
of deluſion to occupy his breaſt, ſeems in perfe& conformity 
to what might be expected from his former coyrſe of life as 
a ſoldier, and the natural paſſions of his country as a Moor. 


The vigour of his expreſſions correſpond to the vigour of 
his mind, and partake alſo of its exceſs —witneſs the following, 


Othello. « O my fair warrior 
Dede mona. My dear OTHELLO « . + > » 
Othello. It gives me wonder, great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me; O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death! 
And Jet the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high! and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven;” .,..., 
| Thus 
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Thus he addreſſes Iaco, when he half ſuſpects him, 

« Villain be ſure thou prove my love a whore 
„„ . 
Or by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath.” ,.., .” 

« Tf thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe ; 
On horror's head horrors accumulate; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz'd ; 
For nothing can'ft thou to damnation add 
Greater than t.. 

Thus he laments his pda injury, 

« Had it pleas'd heaven, | 
To try me with affliction, had be n rain'd 
All kind of ſores, and ſhames on my . head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips, 
Given to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes, 
I ſhould have found in ſome place of my ſoul 
A drop of patience.” , .., . . 

« But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life, 

+ The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence, 
Or keep it as a ciſtern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in—turn thy complexion there 
Patience thou young and roſe-lip'd cherubim, 
Ay, there look grim as hell.). 


Numerous other quotations might be adduced in proof of 


the remarkable energy which appears in the expreſſions and 
ſtyle of this impaſſioned Moor; all beſpeaking a noble but 
uninformed mind: throughout the character appears no tinc- 
ture of literature, no alluſion to the Claſſics, or to modern 
olite ſtudies, ſo frequent in moſt of Shakſpear's Characters, 
No. VIII. OrRELIIO. 2 8 whatever 
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whatever is ſuperior to vulgar modes of ſpeech, is the reſult 
of {imple nature, powerfully feeling the ideas expreſſed by 
the words : all is from himſelf, nothing from Art. He ſeems 
not aware of this eloquence, repreſents himſelf « as rude in 
ſpeech, and without thoſe ſoft parts of converſation that cham- 
berers have; thus again he miſ-eſteems himſelf, and knows 
not his own character ; for the very ſcenes wherein he thus 
Judges, are deeiſive proofs to the contrary, and among the 
moſt ſelect inſtances of oratory. 

With reſpect to his general behaviour, the warmth of his 
temper, even to exceſs, appears on all occaſions; and but too 
often excites ſuch tranſports as debaſe the dignity of his 
ſtation. Good manners and politeneſs, to a certain degree, 
are uſually attributed to the profeſſion of arms; though 
camps are not courts, they maintain the importance of per- 
ſonal reſpect, no leſs ſtrongly; they prohibit rudeneſs no leſs 
8 poſitively; ; they are ſuppoſed to promote, at leaſt, the exter- 
nals of a gentleman; and in an officer, and a general, we 
expect to ſee, beſide the profeſſional knowledge of a military 
man, the deportment of honour and quality. But his ſeizure 
of Iago, his vow to heaven before he ought to have been 
ſatisfy'd of DEsDEMONa's guilt, his exclamations reſpecting 
the handkerchief, his falling into a trance, his repulſe of 
DesDEMoNA, his groſs charge of her as guilty, are ſo many 
violences of temper, burſting out in fierce blazes, without 
juſtifiable cauſe ; they are the looſe ſallies of a mind, uncon- 
trolled by habits of reflection; uncultivated by education 

unaccuſtomed to accurate examination of ſentiments, and 
circumſtances ; and above all, unaccuſtomed to habits of ſelt- 
government, and ſelf-poſſeſſion. 

Iago well expreſſes it, 

« As he ſhall ſmile, OrHELLO ſhall go mad; 
And his unbookzſh jealouſy, muſt conſtrue 
Poor Cass10's among md and light behaviour, 
Quite an the wromr”  .-- » ao» 
Thy 
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The demeanour of OTHELLo in particular ſcenes, is ex- 


tremely maſterly; it is, at firſt, unconſtrained and eaſy, 
nothing can be more promiſing than his ſentiments and con- 
duct when before the Senate, when commiſſioned to Cyprus, 
and when his expectation of war changes to the proſpect of 
peace: the force of habit too appears in his attention to 
military duty; he is correct as a ſoldier, cautious and vigilant 
as a governor, however he may be ſurpriſed as a man: 
« Good MICHAEL, look you to the guard to night ; 
Let's teach ourſelves that honorable top, 
Not to out ſport diſcretion”. .. 
The ſame he is his addreſs to his oflicers reſpectively, 

after the tumult ; he ſpeaks to them each ſeparately, and in 


the moſt likely manner to acquire the truth; he ſifts, as it 


were, the circumſtances well; and from his care in this re- 
ſpe, one ſhould little expect to ſee him at no great interval 
blind to truths fill more important to himſelf, and credulous 
beyond mere ordinary underſtandings. Moreover, the Pozr's 
art takes occaſion from occurrences which were altogether in 
his favour, to raiſe, or to confirm, thoſe doubts which be- 
cloud his underſtanding; to turn to his prejudice thoſe yery 
events which he could not but eſteem his good fortune, 
Iago. « She did deceive her father marrying you, 

And when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake, and fear your looks, 

She lov'd them moſt.” | 

« She that ſo young could give out ſuch a ſeeming 

To ſeel her father's eyes up cloſe as oak, 

He thought twas witchcraft,” &c. 

We have noted his behaviour to DESDEMONA reſpecting the 
handkerchief; what ſhall we ſay to his further behaviour re- 
ſpecling it, when the gallant and brave OTyrzLLo, OTHELLO 
the governor of Cyprus, liſtens to the converſation of 
+ Cass10 and Taco? the all-engrofſing paſſions of the Moor, 
muſt plead on his behalf, for had he been free from the do- 


mineering influence of ſuch paſſions, what had been his 


opinion of fuch conduct? 5 
Fs: Blk 
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His wavering in refolution aſterwards, is very well e ex- 
preſſed: and the freſh fire which burſts out on occaſion of 
DEspEMONA's reſpectful mention of Cass10, is highly na- 
tural. In the laſt ſcene, his behaviour is full of the moſt 
capital inſtances of tenderneſs to his wife, and horror at her 
murder, combined, or rather contraſted, with a keen ſenſibi- 
lity of injured honour, which leads him to warp the expreſſions 
of DEsDEMONA to ſenſes of which they are but barely capable, 
and which he would never have imagined, had not his own 
mind been previouſly abuſed by obſtinate prejudice. His re- 
flections on her beauty, on the impoſſibility of her revival 
when once killed, his kiſſing her in her ſleep, his aſking whe- 
ther ſhe had prayed to night, and his abhorrence of killing her 
unprepared ſpirit, 

« No, Heaven forefend, I would not kill thy ſoul,” 

are finely imagined, as is his uniting his “ Amen, with all 
my heart!” more than once, to her exclamations, and the cli- 
max of expreſſion, riſing to the inſtant of her death, crowns 
the whole with the moſt tragic terror. His perplexity after 
the murder, his guilt, and its horrors, with the gradual, but 
circumſtantial, explanation of the plot, to his conviction, are 
ſo many extremely intercſting incidents whoſe beauties there 
is no need to particufarize, or to inveſtigate individually. 
OrnELLo's concluding ſpeech is highly characteriſtic ; and 
his ſuicide no more than might be expected, from ſuch a mind, 
- ſo agitated and fo defponcent. 

Are then the nobleſt minds thus open to the inroads of ſuſpi- 
cion? Suſpicion rarely arifes from themſelves ; but if their 
confidence be abuſed, and they become the prey of jealouſy, 
they are not more ſecure than others from directing their ſuſ- 
picions unjuftly: and certainly they are not a little expoſed 
to the exceſs of thoſe ſentiments, and the acuteneſs of thoſe 
- ſufferings, of which dull minds have ſcarce any conception. 
Extremes are unfavorable to the enjoyments of life, for very 

rarely 


3 
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rarely are they permanent: and who will deſire that friend- 
ſhip, which though warm, may ſpeedily be blaſted by miſre- 


preſentation; or that good opinion, which though ſtrongly 
profeſſed, may by villainous e be tate to diſtruſt 
and to hatred ? 

The character of OTHELLo teaches us caution, and even 


ſolicitude, that we be not deceived by appearances; that we 


ſuffer not our minds to receive forcible impreſſions without 
deliberate conſideration, and the more deliberate in proportion 
to the importance of the ſubject they reſpect; it teaches ta 
abate thoſe mental violences which are ſo liable to be deceived, 


and whoſe deceptions are ſo fatal; while at the ſame time, it 


ſhews how the nobleſt minds may be overcome by delufion of 
villainy, and to what lengths they may be hurried, when urged 
by remorſeleſs malice aſſuming the guiſe of friendſhip. The 
leſſon againſt jealouſy is too obvious to be overlooked; and 
ſince by trifling cauſes the finer ſprings of the finer paſſions 
may be diſordered, it teaches alſo the neceſſity of ſuperintend- 
ing them with the moſt generous watchfulneſs. 

Perſons who poſſeſs violent paſſions; will often have been 
conſcious of their prevalence, will often have felt them burſt- 
ing out on various occaſions, before they can be placed in ſuch 
ſituations as we have ſeen OTHELLo: if they have been at- 
tentive to diminiſh their too powerful impulſe, to correct and 
abate their ſtimulus, in ſmaller matters, they will reap the ad- 
vantages, if called to more important occaſions; but if they 
have cheriſhed propenſities already but too overbearing, 
what muſt be expected from their unreſtrainable vehemence 
when irritated by motives, and embarraſſed by circumſtances, 
which might perplex the moſt conſiderate ! It is then very 
important that we cultivate an acquaintance with ourſelves ; 
that we attend to the operations of thoſe paſſions which cal} 
loudeſt for indulgence; that by well regulating our imagi- 
nation, our fancy, our deſires, we keep them in due ſubordi- 
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nation to the dictates of wiſdom. It is very important that 

we carefully diſtinguiſh the characters of thoſe with whom 
we are converſant, that we diſcriminate between glowing 
profeſſions of attachment which may be merely inſidious, and 
that uniform behaviour and conduct which requiring no pro- 
feſſions is ſeldom forward to make them. Above all is pru- 
dence neceſſary in regard to our moſt intimate connections, 
and to the temper of mind with which we enjoy them; leſt 
tranſports of bliſs, and raptures of extaſy, be degraded into 
tortures of anguiſh, and paroxyſms of miſery, and terminated 
by utter deſpondence ; like thoſe of the brave, the noble, the 
generous, but-alſo, the credulous, the precipitate, and the 
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SCENE An 3 of the Ouzzn's Apartments. 
Ann BuLLen and an 01D Lapy. 


Anne. Not for that neither ;—here' s the pang that pinches; 

His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; 3 and ſhe 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her,—by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing O now, after 
So many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, i 
Still growing in a majeſty and pomp— the which 
To leave is a thouſand fold more bitter, than 
*Tis ſweet at firſt-to acquire,—after this proceſs, 
Jo give her the avaunt ! it is a pity | 

Would move a monſter. 

Old Lady. Hearts of moſt hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. 

Anne. O, God's will ! much better 
She ne'er had known pomp: though it be temporal, 
Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, *tis a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering. 

01d Lady. Alas, poor lady! Fa.” 
She's ſtranger now again. 
Anne 


—— — Shelter ed. 
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Anne. So much the more | 
M uſt pity drop upon her. Verily, 
I ſwear, tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief, 
And. wear a golden ſorrow. | | 


Old Lady. Our content, 


Is our beſt having. 

Anne. By my troth, and maidenhead, 
I would not be a queen. 

Old Lady. Beſhrew me, I would, 
And venture maidenhead for't; and ſo would you, 

For all this ſpice of your nypocriſy; 3 | 

You, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 
Haye too a woman's heart ; which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty ; | 
Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſſings; and which gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 
Of. your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. | 

Anne. Nay, good troth. 

Old Lady. Yes, troth and troth.—You would not be a queen? 

Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Old Lady. Tis ſtrange; a three pence bow d would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it; but, I pray you, 
What think you of a ducheſs ? have you limbs 

To bear that load of title? 

Anne. No, in troth. 

Old Lady. Then you are weakly made: pluck off a little: 
I would not be a young count in your way, 
For more than bluſhing comes to. 

Anne. How you do talk ! | 
I ſwear again, I would not be a queen, 
For all the world. 

Old Lady. In faith for little Pan 
You'd venture an emballing . $M 
HENRY VIII. ACT IL a E III. 
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©CASS 10: 
DESIGNED BY . SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by C. TAYLOR, 


e Js 


SHOULD aperſon be deſcribed as « well-bred, eaſy, ſociable, 
good-natured; with abilities enough to make him agreeable, 
and uſeful, but not enough to excite the envy of his equals, 
or to alarm the jealouſy of his ſuperiors” (for ſo Mr. PR- 
WHITT deſcribes Cass10) one might rationally conclude 
ſuch a character to be reſpectable : and if to theſe qualities 
we add honour and fidelity, that his friend and general 
eſteems him truſt worthy, and confidential, that his enemy 
allows him to poſſeſs a cultivated underſtanding, and theo- 
retic, if not experimental, knowledge in his. profeſſion 
which he is far from obtruding to public notice, but poſſeſſes 
with much modeſty, —reſpe& for him riſes conſiderably : 
' ſuperficial obſervation might be tempted to conclude 
ſuch a character complete: and to ſuppoſe, that few, if any 
deficiencies allowed room for improvement; but SHAK- 
SPEARE knew, that certain virtues are not inconſiſtent with 
certain failings, The imperfection attendant on the good 
qualities of Cass1o, is his inability to ſay, „NO! He 
knows ſufficiently well to what he is ſubject, when engaged 
in irregularities ; and his better powers of reaſon remonſtrate, 
though ineffectually, againſt deviation from ſtrict accuracy 
of conduct: he is not naturally addicted to Vice; but he ſuf- 
No. IX. OTHELL0, Aa fers 
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fers it, he heſitates, then endures it, till enthralled by 
its tyranny, he ſuſtains injuries beyond remedy. He does 
not ruih into vice voluntarily ſex mero motu but cannot 
reſiſt ſolicitation: alone, he meditates no evil, but in com- 
pany is tco caſily miſled: this is a character frequently met 
with in the world; whoever has ſeen much of mankind, has 
ſeen many who might ſtand as counterparts to Cass10 many 
who never originated harm themſelves, but yielded to ſug— 
geſtions from others; many whom one falſe ſtep has de- 
graded below others really much worſe than themſelves, and 

whoſe deficiency in FoRTITUDE has rendered uſeleſs the 24 
ſeſſion of very amiable and excellent virtues. 

Fortitude of mind is not merely a quality to be uſed on 
great occaſions, when the fate of Empires and Kingdoms, 
of Armies and Communities, is at ſtake ; not merely to be 
exerted after the loſs (or the gain) of a Battle, after the ruin 
eonſequent on an Earthquake, or a Conflagration, or a 
Shipwreck ; theſe occurrences demand its nobleſt exertions, 
and herein it ſhines with ſuperior ſplendor : but the moſt | 
uſeful ſtation of this Virtue is, in the humbler walks of life, 
in the common occurrences, the caſual events, which ac- 
company every day :—thoſe leſſer circumſtances, the fami- 
liarity of whoſe perpetual return almoſt deprives them of 
notice, Every man cannot be a King, or a General; but 
every man may be called to exerciſe the ſame kind of 
talent in his own private concerns, as Kings or as Generals 
may exerciſe in public matters. Though the object it 
reſpect be - ſmall, the ſentiment of his mind may ennoble it: 
though it be neither unfrequent not extraordinary, the prin- 
ciple is no leſs laudable, or beneficial, Alſo, when we 
reflect, that for once that this virtue is required of a ruler, 
at leaſt an hundred occaſions demanding it riſe in common 
life, we are well aſſured of its importance to every indivi- 
dual, and in every ſtation. 


May 
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May it not be deemed an exception againſt the 
uſual courſe of education, that this kind of daily fortitude 
is not ſufficiently inſtilled into youthful minds; that ade- 
quate ſtreſs is not laid on the very neceſſary Art of Denial, 
nor care taken to feparate the harſhneſs from the action, 
and to enforce on this ſubject the /uauiter in modo together 
with the fortiter in re? It has been ſaid of ſome men, «they 
made enemies even in conferring favours; while others 
made friends, while denying requeits.” Churliſuneſs is not 
fortitude 3 neither is ſeverity, or obſtinacy. Perſeverance 
and firmneſs, deciſion and vigour, prompitude and frank- 
neſs (principles of this Virtue) exclude not kindneſs and 
liberality, or mildneſs and benevolence, or dexterity and ad- 


dreſs. 


The Character of Cass1o, is thus opened by Iaco; in 
defamatory converſation with his deluded aſſociate RoDER 160: 
„ One MichAEL Cass10, a Florentine: 
Forſooth, a great arithmetician, 
A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair life, 
That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 
More then a ſpinſter: unleſs the bookiſh theorie :” 
notwithſtanding which invidious inſinuations, when Taco is 
alone, he acknowledges other ſentiments, 
« For I fear Cass10 with my night-cap too: 
nor is any part of Cass10's behaviour ZI with 
cowardice, or ignorance of 'the duties of his ſtation; fo 
that DEzDEMoNA does him but juſtice when intreating for 
him to her Lord 
8 come, 
You'll never meet a more ſufficient man.“ 
It appears by the ſtory that C Asso had been entruſted by 
OTHELLo with the ſecret of his courtſhip : and “ came a 
wooing with him, and many a time and oft had ta'en his 
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130 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. | 
partz” that he ſhould therefore, at this period, poſleſs a 
conſiderable ſhare of the General's confidence, and ſtand 
high in his eſteem, is but natural. Had he leſs deſerved that 
confidence and eſteem, he had been leſs an object of Iaco's 
envy. 
Cass lo poſſeſſes a handſome perſon, and oi png addreſs ; 
thus IAco deſcribes him, 
« Cass10's a proper man: 

He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth A : 

To be ſuſpected ; fram'd to make women falſe . . . 
but of theſe advantages he is far from making that uſe (rather 
abuſe) which IaGo inſinuate to himſelf (+ That Cass19 
loves her (DESDEMONA) I do well believe it ») as well as 
to OTHELLO: on the contrary, when incited by IAde 
(though very covertly) his integrity preſerves him honorably 
ignorant of the meaning of the ſeducer's hints. Nor does it 
appear by the reproaches of Bianca, that he ſuffers an 
unworthy connexion with her to domineer abſolutely over his 
conduct, though his far-too-little ſhare of reſolution, ſuffers 
its continuance, | 
Bianca. I was going to your lodging Casso ; 

What keep a week away! ſeven days and nights! 


O weary reckoning ! 

Caſſio. I do attend here on the General: 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him ſee me woman'd.” 

We ſee then, 'in ſeveral inſtances, the unhappy imperfec- 
tions of Cass10's fortitude: fr/t in reſpect to his miſtreſs 
Branca: an intimacy which his heart acknowledges as 
unfit to be avowed, which he deſpiſes when Taco challenges 
him reſpeCting reports of his marriage to her, which he 
owns rendered him ridiculous © when in company with cer- 
tain Venetians,” which perplexes him by “ haunting him” 
yet which he maintains in ſpite of his conſciouſneſs ;—unable - 

| to 


3 
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to exert ſufficient ſtrength to eſcape not from the bondage 
of iron fetters - but from the captivity of the ſpider's web. 
The fecond, and eventually the moſt important, inſtance of 
CAss 10's failure in fortitude, appears in his yielding to the 
temptation of Taco to indulge in drink. This ſcene is 
capital throughout: the refuſal of Cassio to the firſt 
propoſal, his ſenſibility of his own weakneſs, his former 
craft © in qualifying his cup,” and his ultimate aſſent 
« I' do*t—but it diſlikes me,” are all extremely natural :— 
as alſo, . that having treſpaſſed on the rules of temperance, he 
ſhould proceed to further exceſs, and again indulge, To 
the health of our General.” But perhaps nothing in this 
Drama, or in all SHAKSPEARE, is more natural, than that 
CassI0 when drunk ſhould intrude diſcourſe on ſubjects 
from which ſober Reaſon ſhrinks, conſcious of their being far 
beyond her ken. Of the final appointments of Providence, and 
the ultimate diſpoſal of « fouls,” no man in his ſenſes ever ſup- 
poſed himſelf adequate to the determination: no man in his ſenſes 
ever dreamed of rank and quality as on this occaſion beſtowing 
pre-eminence; but indeed it is very remarkable, this pro- 
penſity to meddle with ſubjects certainly not of their level, is 
but too frequent among thoſe whoſe weakneſs it is to be van- 
quiſhed by liquor: combined with this propenſity, the idea of 
the ſoldier, though drunk, retaining ſentiments of place and 
priority, is among our PoexrT's moſt happy touches: as alſo 
his half-conſciouſneſs half felf-condemnation, preſerved amid 
his intoxication, “I hold him unworthy of his place, who 
does theſe things“ Such is the force of habit: ſuch the 
ſtruggling alternation of Vice and Conſcience, in minds not 
totally depraved, though occaſionally overcome : and ſuch 
the Pozr's intimate acquaintance with the human mind. 
That Cass10 when drunk ſhould be quarrelfome, that in 
his broil he ſhould neither diſtinguiſh friend or foe, but fight 
againſt his late companion Mox Tano as readily as againſt 
: the 
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the impertinent RoDtRIGo, is but too correct a picture of 
ſuch ſituations: whether it be equally correct, that © the 
devil drunkenneſs, ſhould give place to the devil wrath,” may 
be doubted. Cass10's reflections on his drunkenneſs are, 
perhaps, too good to be fo ſuddenly expreſſed, His ſcheme 
for reſtoration to his office, by means of DzsDEMoNa, is 
extremely plauſible, and ſhould ſeem certain of ſucceſs. 

Whether we may not reckon as a third inſtance of defi- 
cient fortitude in CAss1o,. his ſudden retiring from DesDs- 
MONA when OrREILIo viſits her, I will not determine. It 
ſeems, however, to be in ſtrict conformity to the general 
principles of his mind; and we may, at leaſt, be ſuffered to 
ſay, that had he ſuſtained at this time in private the weight 
of the General's reprimand and diſpleaſure, he had perhaps 
ſoftened his ſeverity againſt ſucceeding interviews. | 
The PozrT has contrived with admirable addreſs, that 
Cassio ſhould be aſſaulted, and wounded, while returning 
from the houſe of Bianca; and at no great diſtance from 
it: it ſerves at once as a pretence to Iago to transfer his 
guilt to Bianca, and to encreaſe his hypecriſy, by artful 
reflections © this is the fruit of whoring;“ beſide which, 
the very narrow eſcape of CassIo with his life, and his 
actual ſuffering, are certainly calculated to ſtimulate his moſt 
vigilant reſolution againſt future occurrences of the ſame 
kind from the ſame cauſe. 

| Cas510's explanation of circumſtances before OrRELLO 
is well conducted; and his concluding ſentiment, as reſpect- 
ful to his friend, is conformable to his general manners. 

Far from reflecting on OTHELLO as deſerving of death, he 
regrets his ſuicide, 

« This did I fear—but ought he had no Weapon,— 
For he was great of heart.” | 

We are not therefore diſpoſed to arraign the choice of the 


Senate 1 in their deputing CassI0 to ſucceed OTHELLO, as 
| governor; 
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governor; nor do we with reluctance hear that “ CAss10 
rules in Cyprus; for after ſuch ſevere chaſtiſement, in 
puniſhment of inebriety, we may well preſume as the future 
governor he will be more wary, and as the future man more 
circumſpect. HE will be extremely cautious of drunkenneſs 
again, who when laſt in that condition was tempted to ſudden 
wrath, —to wrath equally vented on friend and foe ; whoſe 
miſconduct was puniſhed by the loſs of his place and office, 
by the neceſſity of humble ſolicitation ro be reſtored, and 
by conſcious guilt, which forbad him from looking his ſuperior 
in the face; whoſe indiſcretion contributed to promote the 
purpoſes of villainy, and rendered him a uſeful tool in the 
hand of diabolical iniquity ;—of villainy, which fathered 
upon him deſigns he never imagined, and thereby deprived 
thoſe he loved of peace, of happineſs, and of life : the man 
thus puniſhed for drunkenneſs, muſt be inexcuſable, if again 
his weakneſs vanquith him, even had he not had that narrow 
eſcape for his life, which ſo lately happened to Cass10, 


In another of his plays SHAKSPEARE has the exclama- 
tion, © is it poſſible he ſhould know what he is, and be what 
he is? We learn from the character of Cass1o that a good 
deal of ſelf-knowledge (which 1s a proof of mental ſtrength) 


may conſiſt with much wavering reſolution (which denotes 


mental weakneſs)—we learn alſo, that what a man is excited 
to in contradiction to the free feelings of his mind, is not 
likely to be advantageous or fortunate : that exceſs renders 
injurious enjoyments which in moderation are innocent; and 
that, however it may be comparatively eaſy to maintain a 
good character, — to regain it when loſt, or to re-eſtabliſh it 
when impaired, is extremely difficult, But chiefly, we learn 
the neceſſity of that ſteady FoRTITUDE of mind, and cloſe 
adherence to principles, which experience has proved to be 
falutary : of that determinate attachment to what is in itſelf 
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right, and becoming (may we not alſo ſay of that inflexibility 
toward what is e ?) which like an anchor to the 
mind; preſerves it againſt the turbulence of tempeſt, and the 
dangers of ſands and rocks. Good-Nature is an amiable 
quality; but dangerous when indulged at the expence of 
rectitude. Sociality is congenial to a liberal mind; convi- 
vial intercourſe and jocular mirth have their time and place 
yet are theſe good qualities injurious unleſs controuled by 
ſtrict attention to propriety, and regulated by accurate obedi- 
ence to the duties of Character and Station, 
©, ., . . What! in a town of war, 
FEE wild; the people's hearts brimfull of fear, 
To manage private and domeſtic quarrel, 
In night, and on the court of _e and ſafety ! 
F %% 
Such are the reflections and the ſentiments of OrHELILo, 
on the behaviour of CassIo; well had it been for Cass19 
had his conduct been in uniſon with ſuch ſentiments. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II. No. IX. 


e 


DESIGNED Br H. SINGLETON. 


DIRECTED by C. TAYLOR, ENGRAVED by W. NUTTER, 


SCENE under S1Lvia's Apartment in M1Law. 
Enter ProTaEvus. 7 


_ . Protheus. Already have I been falſe to VALENTINE, 


And now I muſt be as unjuſt to 'THyrIo. 
Under the colour of commending him, 

I have acceſs my own love to prefer; 

But SILVIA is too fair, too true, too holy, 
To be corrupted with my worthleſs gifts. 
When I proteſt true loyalty to her, 

She twits me with my falſehood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 
She bids me think how I have been forſworn 
In breaking faith with JUL1a whom I lov'd: 
And, notwithſtanding all her ſudden quips, 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel-like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. 


But here comes THVURIO: now we muſt to lier window, | 


And give ſome evening muſic to her ear. 
Enter TauR10 and Mustcians. 


1hurio. How now, fir PRoTHEUs? are you crept before us? 
Protheus. Ay, gentle THuR1o; for, you know, that love 


Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. 


Two GENTLEMEN or VERONA. B b Thuris. 
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Thurio. Ay, but I hope, fir, that you love not here. 

Protheus. Sir, but I do; or elſe I would be hence. 

Thurio, Whom ? SILVIA? 

Protheus. Ay, S1LVIa,—for your ſake. 

Thurio. I thank you for your own. Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it luſtily awhile. 


Enter HosTEss, at 2 Diſtance, and Ful IA in boy's cloaths. 
N 8 N. 


What i is SILVIA? what is ſhe, 

That all our ſwains commend her ? 
| Holy, fair, and wiſe is ſhe; 

The heavens ſuch grace did lend her, 
That ſhe might admired be. 


Is ſhe kind as ſhe. is Air? 
For beauty lives with kindneſs : 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindneſs; 
And being help'd, inhabits there. 


Then to SILVIA let us ſing, 
That SILv1A is excelling: 

She excelis each mortal thing, 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 

To her let us garlands bring. 


Hoſteſs. How now? are you ſadder than you were before. 
How do you, man ? the muſic likes you not. 
alia. You miſtake; the muſician likes me not. 
Hoſteſs. Hark, what fine change is in the muſic ! 


Julia. Ay; that change is the ſpite. 
Hoſteſs. You would always have them play but one thing. 


alia. I would always have one play but one thing, 


But Hos r does this fir PRoTHEvUs, that we talk on, 


Hoſt, 


Often reſort unto this gentlewoman ? 
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Hoſteſs. I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he lov'd 
her out of all nick. 
Sr VIA appears above at her Window. 
Protheus. Madam, good even to your ladyſhip. 
Silvia. I thank you for your muſic, gentlemen : 
Who is that, that ſpake ? 
Protheus. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth, 
You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice. 
Silvia. Sir PROTHEVS, as I take it. 
Protheus. Sir PROTHEVSs, gentle lady, and your ſervant, 
Silvia. What is your will? 
Protheus. That I may compaſs yours. 
Silvia. You have your wiſh ; my will is even this,— 
T hat preſently you hie you home to bed. 
Thou ſubtle, perjur'd, falſe, diſloyal man! 
Think'ſt thou, I am fo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery, 
Thou haft deceived fo many with thy vows ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me,—by this pale queen of night, I ſwear, 
I am ſo far from granting thy requeſt, 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrongful ſuit ; 
And by and by intend to chide myſelf, _ 
Even for this time I ſpend in talking to thee. 
Protheus. I grant, ſweet love, that z did love à lady: 
But ſhe is dead. 
Julia ( afide. ) *T were falſe, if I ſhould ſpeak it; 
For, I am ſure, ſhe is not buried. 
Silvia. Say, that ſhe be; yet VALENTINE, thy friend, 
Survives ; to whom, thyſelf art witneſs, 
I am betroth'd ; and art thou not aſham'd 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 
Protheus, I likewiſe hear, that VALENTINE is dead: 
Silxia. 
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Silvia. And ſo, ſuppoſe, am I; for in his grave, 


Aſſure thyſelf, my love is buried. 

Protheus. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 
Silvia. Go to thy lady's grave, and call her's thence. 
Or, at the leaſt, in her's ſepulchre thine. 

Julia ſaſide He heard not that. 
Protheus. Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber; 
To that I'Il ſpeak, to that I'll ſigh and weep ; 
For, ſince the ſubſtance of your perfect ſelf 
Is elſe devoted, I am but a ſhadow; 
And to your ſhadow will I make true love. 
Julia {afide. ) If twere a ſubſtance, you would ſure, ei it. 
And make it but a ſhadow, as I am. 
$:lvia. I am very loath to be your idol, fir ; 
But, fince your falſehood ſhall become you well 
To worſhip ſhadows, and adore falſe ſhapes, 
Send to me in the morning, and I'll ſend it, 
And ſo, good reſt. | 
Protheus. As wretches have o 'er-night, 
That wait for execution in the morn. 
Exeunt PRoTHEUS and SILV14. 


Two GENTLEMEN of VEROVA. ACT IV. Scens II. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE I. No. X. : 
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QUEEN MARGARET. 


DESIGNED BY 1 SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED od c. TAYLOR. 
kd „„ „ „ 0 2 © 8 


ScENE. Tun PALACE, mx 
The QUEEN, GLOCESTER, HASTINGS» eren Sc. 
Queen Max ARE T advancing. 
HEAR me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 


In ſharing that which you have pill'd from me: 


Which of you trembles not, that looks on me? 
If not, that, I being queen, you bow like ſubjects; 


Yet that, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels? — 
Ah, gentle villain, do not turn away! e 
Cloceſter. Wert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death? 
Queen Margaret. I was; but I do find more pain in dannen. 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
| Glocefter The curſe my noble father laid on thee, — 
When thou didſt crown his warlike brows with paper, 
And with thy ſcorns drew'ſt rivers from his eyes; 
And then, to dry them, gav'ſt the duke a clout, 
Steep'd in the faultleſs blood of pretty RUTLAND ;— 
His curſes, then. from bitterneſs of ſoul | 
Denounc'd againſt thee, are all fallen upon thee; 
And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed. 
Queen. So juſt is God, to right the innocent. 
Haſlings. O, 'twas the fouleſt deed, to ſlay that babe, 
And the moſt mercileſs, that e'er was heard of. 
No. X. RIcHARD III. Cc Rivers, 
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140 SHAKSPEARE ECALLERY. © a 
Rivers. Tyrants themſelves wept when it was reported. 
' Dorſet. No man but prophefy'd revenge for it. 
Buckingham. Northumberland, then preſent, wept to ſee it. 
Queen Margaret. What! were you ſnarling all, before I * 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 
Can curſes pierce the clouds, and enter heaven: 
Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curſes |— 
Though not by war, by ſurfeit die your king, 
As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 
EDWARD, thy ſon, that now is prince of Wales, 
For EDwaRD, my ſon, that was prince of Wales, 
Die in his youth, by like untimely violence ! 
Thyſelf a queen, for me that was a queen, 
| Out-live thy glory, like my wretched ſelf! 
Long may'ſ thou live, to wail thy children's loſs ; 
And ſee another, as I ſee the now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine 1 
Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 
And, after many lengthen'd hours of grief, 
Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen 
RivERs,—and DorsET,—you were ſtanders by, 
And ſo waſt thou, lord HasTINGs,—when my ſon 
Was ſtabb'd with bloody daggers **God, I pray him, 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off! 
Gloceſter. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither'd hag. 
Queen Margaret. And leave out thee ? ſtay, dog, for thou ſhalt 


hear me. 
If heaven have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can wiſh upon thee, 
O, let them keep it, till thy ſins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace ! 


The worm of canſcicnce ſtill be-gnaw thy foul ! 
| Thy, 
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Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt, 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends ! 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
Thou elviſh-mark'd abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity | 
The ſlave of nature, and the ſon of hell! 
Thou ſlander of thy mother's heavy womb ! 
Thou loathed iflue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour ! thou deteſted— 
Glocefler . .. . A MARGARET. | 
Queen Margaret. RIchAR D! 
Cloceſter, Ha? | 
Queen Margaret. I call thee not. 
Glocefter. J cry thee mercy then; for I did think, 
That thou had'ſt call'd me all theſe bitter names. 
Queen Margaret. Why, ſo I did; but look'd for no reply. 
O, let me make the period to my curſe. 
Glocefter. *Tis done by me; and ends in- MAROGARET. 
Queen. Thus have you breath'd your curſe againſt yourſelf. 


Queen Margaret. Poor painted queen,vain flouriſh of my fortune! 


The day will come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me 
To help thee curſe this pois'nous bunch-backed toad. 
Haſtings. Falſe-boding woman, end thy frantick curſe ; 
Left, to thy harm, thou move our patience. 
Queen Margaret. Foul ſhame upon you! oy have all moy'd 
mine. 
Dorſet, Diſpute not with her, ſhe is lunatic. 
Queen Margaret. Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current: 
O, that your young nobility could Judge, 
What 'twere to loſe it, and be miſerable ! 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them; 
And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 
Clocgſter. 
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142 - SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
Gloceſter. Good counſel, marry z—learn it, learn it, marquis- 
Dorſet. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 
Gloceſter. Ay, and much more: But I was born fo high, 
Our aiecy buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 
Queen Margaret. And turns the ſun to ſhade; alas I—alas!— 
Witneſs my ſun, now in the ſhade of death; 
O God, that ſee'ſt it, do not ſuffer it; 
As it was won with blood, loſt be it ſo; 
Buckingham. Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
Queen Margaret. O princely BuckIx HAM, T'll kiſs thy hand, 
In ſign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair befal thee, and thy noble houſe ! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compaſs of my curſe. 
Buckingham. Nor no one here; for curſes never paſs 
'The lips of thoſe that breathe them in the air. 
Queen Margaret. I'll not believe but they aſcend the ſky, 
And there awake God's gentle-ſleeping peace. 
O, BuckINGHAM, beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him; 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him; 
And all their miniſters attend on him. 
Glocefler. What doth ſhe ſay, my lord of BuckIN HAM? 
Buckingham. Nothing that I reſpect, my gracious lord. 
Queen Margaret. What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle 
counſel, | 
And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from ? 
O, but remember this another day, 
When he ſhall ſplit thy very heart with forrow ; 
And ſay, poor MARGARET was a propheteſs.— 
Live each of you the ſubjects to his hate, 
And he to yours, and all of you to God's! [ Exii. 
KING RICHARD III. ACT I. Scene III. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II. No. X. 


EEE * 


PROTHEUS, 


DESIGNED 17 of STNGLETON. 
DIRECTED y C. TAYLOR, . ENGRAVED by W. NUTTER, 


—ͤ—2*9ĩ“ů 


IF the character of VALENTIN E, which the Por in- 


tended to be principal in this performance, afforded little op- 
portunity of inveſtigating the principles, the latent principles, 


of the human mind, we are naturally forbid from expecting in 


the character of PROTHEUS much to excite our admiration of 
the author's talent in developing ſuch. principles; thoſe con- 
cealed, but active, ſentiments, which govern the behaviour 
and conduct of men. EE 

A falſe friend is but too common a character among man- 
kind; though all mankind unite in condemning it. An open 
and generous enemy is entitled to praiſe, and uſually is praiſed, 
for his frankneſs and decifion. Though we may regard his 
enmity as ill founded, and determine againſt him in reſpect of 
juſtice and rectitude, yet we cannot accuſe him, alſo, of vio- 
lating the confidence we had repoſed in him, or of returning 
ingratitude for any favours we might have done him: whereas, 
nothing is more grating to liberal minds, than to receive in- 
jury from that quarter on which they had conferred benefit; or 
to ſuffer the contumelious indignities in the power of thoſe 
before whom their hearts had been open, and their expreſſions 
unreſtrained. Injuries, though reſpecting objects of little 
moment, if received from one we regard as our friend, occa- 
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ſion ſeverer ſorrows than greater evils from caſual misfortune! 
we contraſt with ſuch actual miſbehaviour, what ought to 
have been the conduct to which we were entitled, and we 
dwell on every principle of kindneſs, of integrity, of benevo- 
lence, of gratitude, which ought to have united their influ- 
ence ; and whoſe contrariety to the vices we condemn on ſuch 
occaſions, encreaſes our abhorrence of the ingratitude, male. 
volence, villainy, unkindneſs, which our provoked imagination 
heightens in folly and turpitude. But if the object reſpecting 


which we are injured, be of magnitude, if it be neceſſary to 


our welfare, or important to our peace, if it be intimately 
eonnected with the proſpect of our lives, and if on that de- 
pends whether our future days ſhall be chearfulneſs or gloom, 
felicity or wretchedneſs, if it be cloſely entwined with the 
fibres of the heart, and if life deprived of that be deprived of 
all it values, neither expreſſions nor actions can adequately 
explain the pungency of that anguiſh ſuch falſe friendſhip 
occaſions. 

By thoſe who have ſtudied human life, it has been noted, 
that ſometimes circumſtances by their perplexing intricacy, 
by their ultimate effects, very different from their original 
deſign, or by unuſual combination of untoward aſpects, may 
cool the warmeſt partiality, and ſuſpend the cloſeſt friendſhip? 
they may create ſuſpicion; and if ſuſpicion becloud the mind, 


it will but too often credit raſhly, and ſuppoſe it actu- 
ally feels the power of, what in reality has no exiſtence. 


Friendſhip thus injured, by adventitious evils, may perhaps be 
blamed, but certainly muſt be pitied; whereas in the caſe of 
VALENTINE and PROTHEUs, we diſcern no cauſe for the 
baſeneſs of the latter, but a ſudden, ill-judged, ill-placed, ſtart 
of ſuppoſed affection, which at once whirls the fickle lover's 
attachment from his former miſtreſs, toward a new object. 
Forgetting his late proteſtations and vows, he forgets alſo 
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he alſo abandons honour and integrity: he now plots the ruin, 
and contrives the 'baniſhment, of the man whom lately he 
eſteemed his friend, and who had given him no provocation 
to warrant ſuch conduct. VALENTINE had not calumniated 
him, but praiſed him to the Duxz ; had not ſuſpected his in- 
tegrity, but introduced him to SILVIA; had not queſtioned 
his fidelity, but entruſted him with his ſecret: honour and 
confidence ſhould have kept, or rendered, him confidential 


and honorable. At any rate, he ſhould have refrained from 


perverting that affection which he knew to be mutual; and 
violating thoſe engagements which he knew to be contracted. 

That PRoTHEUs who betrayed VALENTINE ſhould alſo 
betray THUR1o, and deceive the DUKE, when employed by 
them is not wonderful; neither is it, that he ſhould after- 
wards attempt to procure from SILVIA by force, what he 
could not procure by favour: the mind which is capable of 
the former ingratitude, would little heſitate at the latter vio- 


lence. He who deliberately cancels the obligations of honour, 


or burſts the bonds of affection, may eaſily be conceived of as 
prompt to gratify the impulſe of ſenſual paſſion, however for- 
bidden by decency and virtue. The Por therefore has done 


well toſhew to what extremes deſertion of juſt principles may 


lead, and to exhibit the prevalence, even to crime, and villainy, 


of that baſe diſpoſition, which could neither be controuled by 


juſtice, nor reſtrained by eiteem. Whoever diſobeys the laws 
of rectitude to-day, may to-morrow be the ſlave of the baſeſt 
malevolence of mind, and depravity of heart. 

We are not to look for any great reach of thought, or vi- 
gour of expreſhon in the character of PROTHEUs: from his 
converſation with V ALENTINE at firſt, we might perhaps 
expect more ſprightlineſs than we afterwards find: cer- 
tainly, his dialogue with SPEED the ſervant of VALENTINE, 
is little entitled to the praiſe of wit; though perhaps as good 


as any dialogue with ſimilar characters throughout the piece. 
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His reflections on being ſent away by his father, are little co 
ſtriking; his converſation in private with VALENTINE, at 0 
the Duxz's court, wherein he learns the ſituation of his 110 
friend, and his following ſoliloquy, ſhew ſomewhat of poetic thi 
fire, and have their merit, | 7 
Even as one heat another heat expels, Pr 
Or as one nail by {trength drives out another, | 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
Is it mine eye, or VALENTINO'S praiſe, 
Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me, reaſonleſs, to reaſon thus? | 
She's fair; and ſo is JULIA, that I love; 
That I did love, for now my love is tha) d; 5 
Which, like a waxen image *gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
| Methinks, my zeal to VALENTINE is cold; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont: 
O!] but J love his lady too, too much; 
And that's the reaſon I love him fo little. 
How ſhall I doat on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her? 
*T'is but her picture I have yet beheld, 
And that hath dazzled ſo my reaſon's light: 
But when I look on her perfections, | 
There is no reaſon but I ſhall be blind. V 
If I can check my erring love, I will; und 
If not, to compais her I'll uſe my ſkill.” ra 
In the continuation of the ſtory PROTHEUs pretends to the iv: 
Douxs, that | him: 
.. . Duty pricks him on to utter © that 3, 
Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from him.” 
at the ſame time informing him, that S1L VI A hated Tyurio, 
and by revealing VALENTINE” s contrivance, enables him to 
confound 
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confound it. Afterwards, he pretends to V ALENTINE great 
concern for his baniſhment, and offers his confidential aſſiſt- 
ance, the more determinately to betray him. In the courſe of 
this ſcene occur ſome of the prettieſt lines in the piece. 
Valentine.“ Doth SiLVIA know that I am baniſhed?” 
Protheus. © Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 

(Which unrevers'd, ſtands in effeCtual force) 

A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears ; 

Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd ; 

With them, upon her knees, her humble ſelf; 


Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs ſo became them, | 


As if but now they waxed pale for woe; 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 
Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate ſire.” T“ 
« Ceaſe to lament for that thou can'ſt not help, 
And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good, 
Here if thou ſtay, thou can'ſt not ſee thy love; 
Beſides, thy ſtaying will abridge thy life. 
Hope is a lover's ſtaff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence; 
W hich, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Even in the milk-white boſom of thy love.“ 
With little perſuaſion, and as little remorſe, this falſe friend 
undertakes to flander the abſent VALENTINE ; and amuſes 
Taur1o with not unpromiſing, but with inefficacious con- 


trivances, the credit of which he knows will redound ta 


| himſelf, 
„ You mult lay lime, to tangle her deſires, 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows.” | 
| ” « Say, 
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« Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You facrifice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 
Write, till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 

That may diſcover ſuch integrity :— 

For Orpheus? lute was ſtrung with poets? finews ; 
Whoſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ſtones, 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans | 
Forfake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies, 

Viſit by night your lady's chamber- window 

With ſome ſweet concert: to their inſtruments 
Tune a deploring dump; the night's dead ſilence 
Will well become ſuch fweet complaining grievance.” 


rH to  -< . 


N PRO THEUs hires JULI& without knowing her; and em- 
| ploys her in conveying a ring to SILVIA, and in getting her 
picture, of which however the uſe he makes does not appear, 
In the fifth act, PxorHEus jokes aſkance upon THVURIo, and 
even ventures direct retorts on his dull rival. | 
 Thurio. Sir PROTHEUs, what fays SILVIA to my ſuit? 
Protheus. Oh, Sir, I find her milder than ſhe was; 
And yet ſhe takes exceptions at your perſon, 
Thurio. What, that my leg is too long ? 
Protheus. No; that it is too little. 
Thurio, I'll wear a boot, to make it ſomewhat rounder. 
| Protheus. But love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths, 
 Thurio. What ſays ſhe to my face? 
Protheus. She ſays, it is a fair one. 
Thurio, Nay, then the wanton lies; my face is black. 
Protheus. But pearls are fair; and the old ſaying is, 
Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes. 
Thurio, How likes ſhe my diſcourſe? 
Protheus, Ill, when you talk of war, 
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Thurio. But well, when ] diſcourſe of love, and peace? 
What ſay ſhe to my valour ? 

Protheus. Oh, Sir, ſhe makes no doubt of that. 

Thurto. What fays ſhe to my birth? 

Protheus. That you are well deriv'd. 

Hurio. Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſions ? 

Protheus. O, ay; and pities them. 

Thurto. Wherefore ? 

Protheus. That they are out by leaſe. 


When informed of S1Lvia's flight, he determines to follow 
her; by accident, is the means of reſcuing her from the hands 
of the outlaws; but this ſervice he cancels by afterwards 
offering rudeneſs, from which VALENTINE delivers her. 
His repentance is ſudden; ſhortly expreſſed; and perhaps 
ſuſpicious; yet is accepted by his generous friend, who alſo 
reconciles, and unites, him and JULIA. . ; 


The fame remarks as have been made on the poetical cha- 
rater of VALENTINE, may be applied to the character of 
PRoTHEUS: his ſerious reflections are not equal to what 
SHAKSPE ARE Could afterwards produce; nor his wit'to thoſe 
lively effuſions and combinations with which ſucceeding cha- 
raters entertain us. The art of his contrivances is too ob- 
vious, and their conduct too eaſy, to intereſt us greatly; they 
cauſe little ſolicitude, as they require little dexterity ; their 
execution is but common execution, and their progreſs is but 
ordinary progreſs, | 

If the Por had not reſolyed on a happy concluſion to his 
piece, he might with much propriety have puniſhed PRo- 
THEUS with ſeverity: he might have ſubjected him to the 


horrors of the outlaw's cave and dungeon; and ſhewn, in his 


inſtance, how guilt preys upon the heart and corrodes the con- 
ſcience, If he had not expiated his crimes with his life, he 
might 
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might have expoſed his falſehood to the Dux#, and to 
'THUR1o ; and been expelled with the diſgrace he deſerved: 
but beſide what regard the PozT might have for his character 
of JULIA, he ſeems deſirous to diſmiſs his audience in good 
humour : he wiſhes to raiſe their complacency, to be eſteemed 
capable of giving delight, rather than of exciting terror ; as if 
in hopes his auditors ſhould relate their entertainment; and 
ſuch relation ſhould incline others to enjoy it for themſelves; 
as if not yet ſufficiently in favour to rouſe the ſtronger paſſions; 
but content in the ſatisfaction and ſmiles of thoſe who did him 
the honour to viſit and be pleaſed with his efforts, 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
PLATE. No: $E :- 


LAUNCE. 
DESIGNED BY F: SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED by C. TAYLOR, | ENGRAVED by W. NUTTER, 
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« LAUNCE! by mine tionefty, Wc to Milan :”— 
for in truth, to deny welcome to ſuch a laughable character as 
thou art, is inconſiſtent with the lighteſt tinctüre of good 
nature: he muſt be very hard-hearted who is not pleaſed by 
thee, very melancholy who is not cheared by thee, or very 
waſpiſh and faſtidious 0 is not amuſed by thine oddities and 
thy humours. 

SHAKSPEARE had to ſtruggle with many difficulties and 
inconveniences, when endeavouring to exhibit ſuperior life 
ind manners; and was for the moſt part rather obliged ta 
imagine, than able to pourtray, the behaviour and ſentiments 
adapted to that ſtation, becauſe he had been little converſant 
with it: but he was free from difficulties of this kind when 
treating inferior ſubjects; ſubjects to which his circumſtances 
in life had placed him on a level. In lower characters he 
could draw ideas from the ſtores of his memory, and by recol- 
lecting former obſervations, could ſelect more determinate 
and accurate expreflions and manners: here, he was at no 
loſs; he had no need to ſhroud want of information under 
ambiguity, but by means of former remark, or preſent inven- 
tion, he accompliſhed with eaſe and alacrity that portrait 
which he deſigned to exhibit to inſpection: the likeneſs here 
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merely a conception of his mind, but it is alſo a cloſe and 
faithful copy of Nature. | 

Natural diſpoſition and talents are fo controuled by educa- 
tion, (and education is fo ſimilar in its principles by whom- 
ſoever conducted) that they loſe much of their individual and 
particular appearance; the roughneſs and bluntneſs of natural 
addreſs, is ſmoothened and improved by art; and a kind of 
generalization is communicated to the behaviour, which often 
preſents appearances (preſcribed and ordered) very different 
from what thoſe of the real perſon would be if untutored and 
unreſtrained. 

But in LAuxc we ſee une alas any ſuch varniſh: 
education has neither changed nor blended any part of his 
character ; nor have his ſentiments or manners been. con- 
formed to any ſuppoſed model of excellence: he may indeed, 
have facrificed—to his own humour ;---or to his own belly: 
but certainly not to the graces, or to any of the powers pre- 
fiding over elegance. 

LAUNCE was undoubtedly an oddity from his youth: I 
would he had given us as much of his own hiſtory as he has 
of his dog, Crab; partly indeed they are intermingled ; and 
his exploits of © the ſtocks,” and © the pillory, are cer- 
tainly * more than many maſters would do for their fervants.” 
but here our own imagination muſt continue the ſtory : ſurely 
though Lauxnce in durance might be ſheepiſh, he could 
hardly be much diſmayed; few of his neighbours could find 
in their hearts to inſult him while captive in the ſtocks, or to 
pelt him while exalted in the pillory ; ſcarcely could the very 
loſers of « puddings,” or of “ geeſe,” be thus enraged againſt 
the good-natured locum tenens of his dog, Crab, whoſe good 
character he thus preſerved at the expence of his own. 

By what accident he entered into the ſervice of PRo- 


THEUS, We are not told: though we are told, and very hu- 
mourouſly 
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mourouſly too, the effect his departure, in conſequence of his 
' ſervice, had, on his family, not excepting the very cat. 


Enter Lauck, leading a dog. 


6 Nay, *twill be this hour ere I have done weeping: 


all the kind of the LauNces have this very fault: I 
have receiv'd my proportion, like the prodigious ſon, 
and am going with fir PRorHRUs to the imperial's 
court. I think, Crab my dog be the ſoureſt natur'd 
dog that lives: my mother weeping, my father wailing, 
my ſiſter crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing 
her hands, and all our houſe in a great perplexity, yet 
did not this cruel-hearted cur ſhed one tear: he is a 


| ſtone; a very pebble ſtone, and has no more pity in him 
than a dog: a Jew would have wept to have ſeen our 


parting: why, my grandam having no eyes, look you, 


wept herſelf blind at my parting. Nay, I'll ſhow you 
the manner of it: this ſhoe is my father no, this left 


| ſhoe is my father no, no, this left ſhoe is my mother; 


nay, that cannot be ſo neither yes, it is ſo, it is ſoz 


it hath the worſer ſole: this ſhoe with the hole in it, is 
my mother, and this my ſather; A vengeance on't! 


there 'tis: now, fir, this ſtaff is my ſiſter; for, look 
you, ſhe-is as white as a lilly, and as ſmall as a wand: 

this hat is Nan, our maid; I am the dog: no, the dog. 
is himſelf, and I am the dog,—oh, the dog is me, and I 
am myſelf; ay, ſo, ſo. Now come I to my father; 
Father, your bleſſing ; now ſhould not the ſhoe ſpeak a 
word for weeping ; now ſhould J kiſs my father; well, 
he weeps on: now come I to my mother Hoh that ſhe 
could ſpeak now like a wood woman [well, I kiſs 
her ;—why there. tis; here's my mother's breath up 
and down: now come I to my ſiſter; mark the moan 


ſhe makes: now the dog all this while ſheds not a tear, 
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nor ſpeaks a word; but ſee how I lay the duſt with my 
tears.” „„ 
LAuxck's humour is generally eaſy and genuine; conſiſt. 
ing in a comical but unaffected combination of ideas 0cc2. 
 fionally, doubtleſs, it deviates into.that groſs fault of 5:4" «- 
 BPEARE'S age, the pun: but even in his punning, the Fozr 
has had ſo much attention to character, as to chuſe a different 
mode of equivocation from that of his ſuperior perſonages in 
the play; and as he has combined a certain proportion of ig- 
norance with this propenſity in Lavunce, the diſpoſition to 
© pun is more tolerable in him than in thoſe favored with better 
knowledge. But though Launce be ignorant, in a certain 
ſenſe, he is neither blind nor deaf, but can ſee and hear, and 
comprehend, the knavery and falſehood of his maſter PRo- 
THEUS; neither is LAuxcE unaffected by the ſenſa- 
tions of the ſofter paſſions, but in this intricate ſituation he 
has recourſe for direction of his judgment, to a mode that 
might occaſionally perhaps be uſed with advantage by many 
who ſuppoſe themſelves far his ſuperiors in diſcretion : not 
that a ſtate of attachment is the very propereſt period for im- 
partial deſcription of the beloved's character; or that one 
would ſelect a lover's opinion for a correct & cat-log” of his 
miſtreſs's good, or evil, qualities. Few lovers could on this 
occaſion maintain that equality of mind which might leave 
their determination free: and perhaps few ladies would chuſe 
to ſtand the teſt of a written compariſon between their vices 
and their virtues, if compoſed without favorable partiality. 
Nevertheleſs if what the PozT has conceived and conducted 
with humour, were in ſome inſtances adopted with ſeriouſneſs, 
it might perhaps prevent ſome of thoſe ill- ſorted matches which 
enjoy leſs of happineſs than might befall the critical Launcs, 
and his criticized beloved. 1 
J am but a fool, look you; and yet I have the wit to 
think, my maſter js a kind of a knave: but that's al 
| one, 
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one, if he be but one knave. He lives not now, that 
knows me to be in love: yet I am in love; but a team 
of horſe ſhall not pluck that from me; nor who *tis I 
love, and yet *tis a woman: but what woman, I will not 
tell myſelf, and yet *tis a milk-maid: yet *tis not a 
maid, for ſhe hath had goſſips: yet *tis a maid, for ſhe is 
her maſter's maid, and ſerves for wages.—She hath 
more qualities than a water-ſpaniel—which is much in 
a bare chriſtian, Here is the cat-log [pulling out a 
paper] of her conditions. —Imprimis, She can fetch and 
carry. Why, a horſe can do no more: nay, a horſe 
cannot fetch, but only carry; therefore, is ſhe better 
than a jade.—Item, She can mill, look you; a ſweet 
virtue in a maid with clean hands. [Enter Spzep.] 

Speed. Item, She can ſew. 

Launce. That's as much as to ſay, Can ſhe ſo ? 

Speed. Item, She can knit. 

Launce. What need a man care for a ſtock with a wench, 
when ſhe can knit him a ſtock. 

Speed. Item, She can waſh and ſcour. 

Launce. A ſpecial virtue; for then ſhe need not to be waſh? d 
and ſcour'd. 

Speed. Item, She can ſpin. 

Launce. Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe can 
ſpin for her living. 

Speed. Item, She hath many nameleſs virtues. 

Launce. That's as much as to ſay, Baſtard virtues; that, in- 
deed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 
names. 

Speed. Here follow , 9-0" 3 
Item, She is proud. 

Launce. Out with that too; it was Eve's legacy, and cannot 
be taken from her. 

Speed. Item, She hath no teeth, 
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Launce. I care not for that neither, becauſe I love cruſts. 


Speed. Item, She 2s curſt. 
Launce. Well; the beſt is, ſhe hath no teeth to bite. 


Speed. Item, She will often praiſe her liquor. 


Launce. If her liquor be good, ſhe ſhall : if ſhe will not, I 


will; for good things ſhould be praiſed, 

Speed. Item, She is too liberal. 

Launce. Of her tongue ſhe cannot; for that's writ down, ſhe 
is flow of: of her purſe ſhe ſhall not; for that P'll keep 
ſhut: now of another thing ſhe may; and that I cannot 

help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit, and more faults 
than hairs, and more wealth than faults. 

Launce. Stop there; I'll have her: ſhe was mine, and not 
mine, twice or thrice in that laſt. article: rehearſe that 
once more. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit,— 

Launce. More hair than wit,—it may be; I'll prove it: the 
cover of the ſalt hides the ſalt, and therefore it is more 
than the ſalt; the hair, that covers the wit, is more than 
the wit; for the greater hides the leſs. What's next? 

Speed. —And more faults than hairs — 

Launce. That's monſtrous : Oh, that that were out! 

Speed. And more wealth than faults. 

Launce. Why, that word makes the faults gracious.” 

The deſcriptions given by LAUNCE of his various ſitua- 
tions are ſo complete they admit not of addition; yet ſo happy 
they would ſuffer by diminution ;. they are ſo general, yet fo 
circumſtantial, that they come upon the mind in full force : 
it is not poſſible to do better, let therefore LAuNcE ſpeak for 


himſelf. 


Enter Lauxest with his dog. 
“When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with him, 
look you, it goes hard: one that I brought up of a 
4 puppy; 
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puppy; one that I ſav'd from drowning, when three or 
four of his blind brothers and ſiſters went to it! I have 
taught him—even as 'one would ſay preciſely, thus I 
would teach a dog. I was ſent to deliver him, as a 
preſent to miſtreſs SILVIA, from my maſter; and I 
came no ſooner into the dining chamber, but he ſteps 
me to her trencher, and ſteals her capon's leg. O, *tis 
a foul thing, when a cur cannot keep himſelf in all 
companies! I would have, as one ſhould ſay, one that 
takes upon him to be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a 
dog at all things. If I had not had more wit than he, 
to take a fault upon me that he did, I think verily he 
had been hang'd fort; ſure as I live, he had ſuffer'd 
for *t: you ſhall judge. He thrufts me himſelf into the 
company of three or four gentlemen-like dogs under 
the duke's table: he had not been there (bleſs the mark) 
a piſſing while, but all the chamber ſmelt him. Out 
zith the dog, ſays one; What cur is that ? ſays another; 
Whip him out, ſays the third; Hang him up, ſays the 
duke: I having been acquainted with the ſmell before, 
knew it was Crab; and goes me to the fellow that 
whips the dogs; Friend, quoth I, you mean to whip 
the dog? Ay, marry, do I, quoth he. You do him the 
more wrong, quoth I; *twas I did the thing you wot of. 
He makes no more ado, but whips me out of the cham- 
ber. How many maſters would do this for their ſer- 
vant? nay, I'll be ſworn I have fat in the ſtocks for 
puddings he hath ſtolen, otherwiſe he had been exe- 
cuted: I have ftood on the pillory for geeſe he hath 
kill'd, otherwiſe he had ſuifer'd for't: thou think'ſt not 
of this now !—Nay, I remember the trick you ſerv'd 
me, when I took my leave of madam SILVia; did not 
I bid thee fill mark me, and do as I do? When did'ſt 

| thou 
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thou ſee me heave up my leg, and make water againſt a 
gentlewoman's farthingale ? did'ſt thou ever ſee me do 
ſuch a trick? 
Enter PROTHEUS. 

Protheus. Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? 

Launce. Marry, fir, I carry'd miſtreſs SiLvia the dog you 
bade me. 

Protheus. And what ſays ſhe to my little jewel? 

Launce. Marry, ſhe lays, your dog was a cur; and tells you, 
curriſh thanks is good enough for ſuch a preſent. 

Protheus. But ſhe receiv'd my dog ? 

Launce. No, indeed, ſhe did not : here I have brought him 
back again. 

Protheus. What, did'ſt thou offer her this from me ? 

Launce. Ay, Sir; the other ſquirrel was ſtol'n from me by the 
hangman' s boy in the market-place: and then I offer'd 
her mine own; who is a dog as big as ten of yours, and 
therefore the gift the greater,” | 


Two GENTLEMEN of VERONA. ACT IV. Scens III. 
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SUCCESS in delineating ſome kinds of characters, as in 
ſome kinds of writing, is more ſtriking to general obſervation 
than in others: but this is not always therefore the moſf 
meritorious ſucceſs: ſome productions alſo are more highly 
finiſhed than others; neverthelefs there are ſketches ſo exqui- 
ſitely adjuſted,. that it is not eaſy to aſcertain the parts where 
additional finiſhing would not hazard at leaſt as much injury 
as advantage : they may be changed and varied; but not there- 
by improved: they may be corrected; but what they gain in 
correctneſs they loſe in vigour. Though it be true, that the 
hand of judgment by paſſing and repaſſing over former labours 
may approximate them more nearly to a ſuppoſed ſtandard of 
excellence; yet many ſpirited productions have been ſpoilt by 
an over weening care in reviſal, and on the other hand, the in- 
ſtances are not few, wherein a happy, though rapid, copy of 
Nature has poſſeſſed that kind and degree of merit, Which 
was beſt left in its original ſtate. Theſe reflections ſeem ap- 
plicable to the character before us; in its line it is excellent, 
but then its line is not very exalted : and in its execution, 
though it be not highly finiſhed, it is difficult to ſay in what 
reſpects it needs improvement. | 

MipsuM. NiGHT's DREAM. 3 Not 
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Not every man can make a coxcomb z yet there are cox- 
combs in all ftates and ranks of life: they are moſt noticed 
in high life, becauſe every thing is moſt noticed there, but 
they no leſs exiſt in lower ſtations, where they uſually exhibit 
equal force, and ſometimes greater ſprightlineſs. It- would 
be hard indeed to ſuppoſe that high life had monopolized the 
ingredients of coxcombiſm; a frivolous mind, a conceited 
diſpoſition, a vain eſtimate of ſelf, and a handſome perfon, are 
to be found, where the bon ton is unknown; and they often 
ſhew themſelves, by a ſuppoſed merit, or imagined ability, in 
things not regularly attached to them, nor connected with 
their direct path of life, and their allotted circumſtances of 
ſituation. If a military coxcomb would reſtrain himſelf to 
military affairs, he might be endured by men of ſenſe, as ſup- 
poſed to be in his element: if a law coxcomb, were merely a 
coxcomb in law, little offence would enſue from his imperti- 
nence: but while ſuch (and numerous others equally cox- 
combs though of different cafts) quitting the line of their 
profeſſions, feek to render themſelves conſpicuous in other 
departments, while they wiſh by vociferation or by obſtinacy 
tolead, or to overbear, the opinions of better judges than them- 
ſelves, or toydiſplay their ſelf-ſuppoſed merit, in matters where- 
in no merit is expected from them, becauſe foreign from their 
profeſſions, —let them learn a leſſon from BoTTom the 
weaver. 

BoTToM the weaver, was a perſonable man, a ſweet ſinger, 
and a profeſſed wit: ſo ſpeak his brother players reſpecting 
him, when lamenting his ſuppoſed te tranſportation.” 

« Quznce. You have not a man in all Athens, able todiſcharge 
PrRAMUs, but he. 

Flute. No; 5 he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any e 
man in Athens. 

Quince. Vea, and the beſt perſon too: andthe is a very para- 
mour, for a ſweet voice. 


Flute. 
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Flute. You muſt ſay, paragon: a paramour is, God bleſs us 
a thing of nought, 
O ſweet bully BoTTom Thus hath he loſt ſix-pence 
a- day during his life; he could not have *ſcaped ſix- 
pence a-day : an the duke had not given him fix-pence 
a-day for playing PVR amvus, I'll be hang'd; he would 
have deſerv'd it: ſix-pence a-day, in PYRAMUs, or 
nothing.” og he 
Thus endowed, he aſſumes a conſequence correſpondent to 
his opinion of himſelf, and to others? opinion of him: PETER 
QuINCE is hardly ſo much director, as he is, though PETER 
QUINCE be the manager in office. In the firſt act, the viva- 
city of his opinion outruns his means of judgment, and before 
he knows the nature of the characters in © the moſt lamen- 
table comedy, and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and 
Ty1sBy,” he pronounces it“ a very good piece of work, 
and a merry; with the ſame alacrity he anſwers, when called, 
« Ready; name what part I am for; and proceed” the 
confidence expreſſed in this ſingle ſentence is admirable; and 
is heightened in its effect by his after enquiry © what is PY RA“ 
MUS? a lover? or a tyrant?” When told he is a lover and 
kills himſelf for love, he ſcruples not to foreſee his notable 
diſcharge of this lover's character ; yet turns with glee to play 
« Ercles; a part to tear a cat in:”—his conception of the 
lover's part as © condoling®” is highly humourous, © If I 
do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move ſtorms; 
I will condole in ſome meaſure.” Then, though fixed for 
PyRramus, he offers himſelf for THISB T, and the great re- 
preſentative of the great Ercles, withes to ſpeak in a“ mon- 
ſtrous little voice, 1h:/ne, Thifne, Oh Pyramus, my lover 
dear!” Veering again directly oppoſite, and deſirous of under- 
taking the L1oN, he propoſes to & roar that it would do any 
man's heart good to hear me; I will roar that I will make 
the DuXE ſay, let him 10ar again; let him roar again ;" 
F afterwards 
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jos SHARSPEARE' GALLERY, | 
afterwards I will aggravate my voice ſo that I will roar 
you as geatly as any ſucking dove; I will roar you an 'twere 
any nightingale,” The joke is augmented by his propoſing 
to play theſe characters at once; let me play THISBE too :* 
<« let me play the Lroy too.” Conceited ambition has a 
' thouſand ways of ſhewing itſelf: PRoTEUs muſt yield to 
Bor rou; and of this Bor rOoM is proud: the labours of the 
loom are forgotten, the warp, and the woof, and the ſhuttle, 
are eraſed from memory; and now, whatever be his merit or 
his diligence as a weaver, he looks forward to the applauſes 
beſtowed on the dying Pyzamus. This part he under- 
takes: but the PozrT has thought proper previouſly to ſhew 
(extremely juſtly in my opinion) his openneſs to flattery; 
though it be groſs, no matter, it coincides with his own con- 
_ ceptions of his own ſweet ſelf, and thus he maintains his cha- 
racter of a coxcomb. 
um ce. You can play no part but PyRAmus : for PyRamvys 

is a ſweet-fac'd man; a proper man, as one ſhall ſee in 

a ſummer's day; a moſt lovely, gentleman-like man; 

therefore you muſt needs play PYRamus.” 

BoTTom's wit ſhews itſelf in his dextrous obviating of 
ſuppoſed difficulties; he objects to the ſword of PYRAMUs, 
but removes the objection by a prologue, in anſwer to the 
very characteriſtic fears of STARVELING fie Taylor; he 
obviates alſo the obſtacles about the Lroy ; finds out moon- 
ſhine, by the calendar; and ſhews his readineſs to forward the 
buſineſs in hand, and to play his part. 

Had not SHAKSPEARE here a fair opportunity to intro- 
duce the 4UTHoR of this © tedious brief play; this tragical 
mirth ?” might he not have ſhewn ignorant pertneſs different 
from BoTTom's by ſuch a character ?—what withheld him? 
not conſciouſneſs of his own pretenſions; thoſe he knew he 
could juſtify: was it tenderneſs to his brethren of the quill ? 


had he experienced the perplexity occaſioned by the vanity ai 
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the players, but not that ariſing from ignorant jealouſy in 
authors ? I ſuſpect, indeed, that he had already felt the rival- 
ſhip, if not the envy of his brother playwrights. If this part 
of his comedy was not the retort courteous upon them, it was 
probably an attempt to expoſe their inability. SHAKSPEARE 
wanted to introduce ſenſe on the ſtage; to this purpoſe he 
was obliged to ridicule that nonſenſe which was too prevalent. 
Judicious reaſoning had been loſt on this ſubject: an expoſure 
of it in caricatura was more likely to prove effectual. Certain 
theatrical miſhaps he exhibits in . Love's Labours loſt ;*%— 
but there he draws diverſion from them; in the preſent play 
he expoſes them; and in the character of PrsTor he renders 
them a ſtanding object of laughter; this ſeems to have been 
all the conflict he condeſcended to maintain, and ſeems alſo to 
mark the courſe of his progreſs in popularity, and the ſucceſs 
of his well directed attacks. Doubtleſs as his merit became 
better known, his courage and mettle became higher ; He now 
led the laugh who formerly ſolicited the good humour of his 
audience; He now ſhewed the ridiculous fide of his cotempo- 
raries, who formerly would have been glad to have eſcaped 
the ſhafts of their cenſure; yet we find little or nothing per- 
ſonal in his wntings: if he expoſed their errors, or parodied 
their bombaſt expreſſions, he refrained from what might ren- 
der them uneaſy in themſelves, or might too ſeverely degrade 
them in the eyes of others. | 

If ever a trick of Puck's could be vindicated, if ever in- 
chantment and a monſter were pleaſant—BoTTom with the 
aſs's head on is the inſtance: it has furniſhed the Por with 
an opportunity of mingling with BoTToM's former pertneſs, 
thoſe nine ideas which force a ſmile: theſe occur during 
his captivity by the fairy QUEEN 3 and his deſcant on awaking 
from that condition is admirable. 
« Bottom. Why do they run away? this is a knavery of them, 


to make me afeard, | 
4 Re-enter 
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Re-enter SNOUT. 
Snout. O Borrou, thou art chang'd! what do I ſee on 
thee ? 
Bottom. What do you ſee? you ſee an aſs's head of your own; 
Do 42 £ 
Re-enter QUINCE. 
Quince. Bleſs thee, BoTTow ! bleſs thee ! thou art tranſlated, 
¶ Exit. 
Bottom. J ſee their knavery: this is to make an aſs of me; 
to fright me, if they could. But I will not ſtir from 
this place, do what they can: I will walk up and down 
here, and I will ſing, that they ſhall hear I am not afraid. 
Sings. 
JͥͥéꝗVↄ¼ꝶ is wg 7 tr” bit pens no : 


Bottom. Give me your neif, monſieur Muſtard-ſeed. Pray you, 
leave your courteſy, good monſieur. 

Muſtard. What's your will!? 

Bottom. Nothing, good monſieur, but to help cavalero Cog- 
WEB to ſcratch. I muſt to the barber's, monſieur; for, 
methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face: and I 
am ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair do but tickle me, I 
muſt ſcratch. | 

Queen. What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my ſweet love? 

Bottom, I have a reaſonable good ear in muſick ; let us have 
the tongs and the bones. 

Queen. Or, ſay, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat. 

Bottom. Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great deſire to a 
bottle of hay : good hay, ſweet hay, hath no fellow. 

Queen. I have a venturous fairy that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrels hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bottom. I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried peaſe. 
But I pray you, let none of your people ſtir me; I have 
an expoſition of fleep come upon me. 


Bottom. 
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Bottom. When my cue comes, call me, and I will anſwer :— 
my next is, Moff fair Pyramus———Hey, ho! 


Peter Quince | FLuTE the bellows-mender ! SNouT 
the tinker! STARvELING | God's my life! ſtol'n hence, 
and left me aſleep ! I have had a moſt rare viſion. I 
have had a dream,—paſt the wit of man to ſay what 
dream it was: Man is but an aſs, if he go about to ex- 
pound this dream, methought I was—there is no man 
man can tell what, methought I was And me- 
thought I had, But man is but a patch'd fool, if he 
will offer to ſay what methought I had. The eye of 
man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not ſeen; 
man's hand is not able to taſte, his tongue to conceive, 


nor his heart to report, what my dream was. I will 


get Peter QUiNCE to write a ballad of this dream: it 
ſhall be call'd BoTTom's Dream, becauſe it hath no 
bottom; and I will ſing it in the latter end of the play, 
before the duke: Peradventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I ſhall ſing it at her death.“ Exit. 


One would have thought that Bor ro ſhould have re- 
preſſed his vivacity at any rate, when performing his part be- 
fore the DUKE ; but even here his vanity overcomes his pru- 
dence, and he corrects the Duke's criticiſm. 


3 heſeus. The wall, methinks, * ſenſible, ſhould curſe 
again. 

Pyramus. No, in truth, fir, he ſhould not. Deceiving me, is 
THrisBy's cue; ſhe is to enter now, and I am to ſpy 
her through the wall. You ſhall ſee, it will fall pat as 
I told you : Yonder ſhe comes.” 

His double dying he may lay to the charge of his author : 
onee dying is uſually thought ſufficient, but that this is un- 
queſtionably a great improvement, I appeal to every under- 
taker of character, 

Determined 
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Determined to have the laſt word, he again corrects the 
Dok: and after twice dying, re-aſſumes his former flip- 
pancy with his laſt reſurrection. 

* Theſeus. Moonſhine and lion are left to bury the dead. 

Demetrius. Ay, and wall too. 

Bottom. No, I aſſure you; the wall is down that parted their 
fathers. Will it pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue, or to 
hear a Bergomaſk dance, between twoof our company ?” 


Is BorTom ſingular in being a coxcomb? in preferring 
extra-profeſſional applauſe? in wearing an Aſs's head without 
knowing it? And by perpetual reference to this fact exciting 
the notice of others to that of which himſelf was ignorant? 1s 
he ſingular in the modeſt eſtimate he makes of his own abili- 
ties, and his modeſt afſurance of his own powers, as able to 
act any part allotted him? or in his jumping from part to part 
as the whim of momentary fancy impels him?—A moral 
_ fomewhat ſerious might be drawn from his verſatility : how 
few are competent judges of their own powers as adapted to 
the part allotted them to act in life ! they imagine they could 
gain more applauſe by changing their characters: they quit 
the weaver for PYRamus, PYRamuUs for Trissy, THissy 
for the Lion : they commence as ranting fools, and end as 
roaring brutes,—Steady attention to one thing may expect 
ſaccefs; and if that one thing be well choſen, and truly ho- 
norable, it will alſo be more ſatisfactory both at preſent, and 
in future, than all the fancied honours, or © ſix-pence a day” 
emoluments, of “ ſweet bully BorTToM” and his “ con- 


doling lover PYRamus.” 
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London, Publuhd ue 27 by C Tavior Mio near Gurtle Street, Holborn, London . 


SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
PLATE I. NO XI; 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
DESIGNED BT E. SINGLETON, 
DIRECTED by C. TAYLOR, ENGRAVED by W. NU T TER. 


 WOLSEY is no very popular, or eſtimable, character, 
among general readers of Britith hiſtory ; his rapid riſe, and 
fudden fall, his pride, covetouſneſs, ambition, and tyranny 
ſtrike the mind firſt with ſuſpicion and dread, afterwards with 
diſguſt; and theſe ſenſations (eſpecially to us of the. preſent 
day) are neither ſoftened by a pleaſing exterior of perſonal 
manners, regarded as poliſhed, or as dignified ; nor compen- 
fated by that kind of popularity, which ſometimes ariſes from 
trivial circumſtances, and attends thoſe utterly unworthy of it. 


It is admitted, that there are modes of beſtowing favours 


which receive applauſe not only from him who enjoys the 
favour, but from thoſe who behold it or who hear of it. 
There are certain minor excellencies, which frequently em- 
barraſs, at leaſt, if they do not ſuſpend, the judgment of candid 
obſervers with reſpect to groſs offences: He who is generally 
eſteemed as pleaſant and converftble, polite and attentive, 
honeſt and upright, may be thought ſurprized into ſome hei- 
nous offence, or that the offence does not appear to him in 
the ſame light as to others, or that in the iſſue its beneficial 
effects may exceed its injurious tendency, or that ſecret rea- 
fons juſtify in ſome degres this evil, as choſen rather than 
greater inevitable evils. In f. ct, popularity is often attached 
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to trifles, while really important principles are overlooked ;— 
to exterior trifles, while mental habits are diſregarded. Such 
has been the character of many a ſtateſman :— There have 
been others, who by a kind of loftineſs in carriage and demea- 
nour, by an affected ſuperiority, have impoſed on the public 
around them: they have aſſumed a pomp which they termed 
dignity, an oftentation which they denominated honour, a 
haughtineſs which they exhibited as diſtinction; if they con- 
verſed—it was at an awful diſtance; if they conferrec favours — 
it was as ſuperior beings; they baniſhed with a frown to per- 
petual darkneſs, as Pluto, they ſhook the earth in anger, as 
Neptune, they nodded, as Jove nods in ratification of the de- 
crees of fate. | 

There is in all men a natural reluctance to behold ena 
elevated much above themſelves; if it be the conſequence of 
undeniable merit, the diſpoſition to cavil at that merit is not 
far to ſeek; if by good Fortune, many a curſe is beſtowed on 
the blind goddeſs :—but to behold znfertors, exalted, greatly 
exalted, above us, is to provoke our fpleen, our pride, our ſelf- 
love, and every other ſelfiſh paſſion. When ſuch is the diſpo- 
ſition natural to the human breaſt, there is no wonder a pow- 
erful party ſhould be formed in the public opinion, and by 
degrees in the ſtate, againſt ſuch inſtances of Fortune's partia- 
lity. Among the moſt remarkable of theſe in our hiſtory is 
WOoLSEY : his birth we learn from the epithets of “ But- 
cher's Cur,” „ beggar's book,” © keech,” —< Ipſwich fel- 
low:” and his preſent rank not only from his title of CAxR- 
DINAL, but from his intimacy with the king, and the deport- 
ment and ſtate he aſſumes as Lord CHANCELLOR, &c. 

The Pozxr does not relate his progreſs in royal favour, or 
the various ſteps and ſages to liis preſent exalted ſtation ;. but 
commences his repreſentation by ſhewing him at once. in full 
ſplendor: and this he effects, not ſo much atredly by the 
pomp and ſtate which attends him, as indireciiy by the envy 

| and 
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and jealouſy of the peers: they evidently dread his power, 
while they criticize his proceedings; they reflect on his want 
of anceſtry, they vehemently exclaim on his pride, on his ar- 
rogant preſumption beyond the due authority of his office, on 
his crafty policy in impoveriſhing thoſe he ſuſpected of enmity 
to his perſon, or diſlike of his proceedings, on his purchaſing 
a peace unworthy the “ coſt that did conclude it, and on the 
event of an incipient war.— The Pozr alſo indirectly raiſes 
our idea of WorLsEy's craft and power, by repreſenting 
BUCKINGHAM as at variance with him, and this BuckING-/ 
HAM as highly complimented on his abilities, yet ſinking be- 
fore the CARDINAL; from whom he receives a perſonal inſult, 
which provokes him to lay much blame to the Carpivar's 
charge, though ultimately to his own ruin. 

That accuſers ſhould allow but little merit in him they ac- 
cuſe, is natural; that they ſhould undervalue his ſervices, diſ- 
credit his negotiations, magnify his indiſcretions into guilt, 
and augment his real faults by many ſuppoſititious miſdeeds, 
is no more than ſuch tempers, and ſuch enmities, generally 
PICUUDS. > » = > | | 

But the character of WoLsty, as drawn by SHAKSPEARE, 
is by no means a mere aſſemblage of vices, or of weakneſſes. 
Whatever might be his origin, we ſee in him no tokens of 
former meanneſs: his converſation is neither in language nor 
in ſentiment, under the par of that of the accuſing nobles, 
who boaſt of their blood; this, indeed, he might in part owe 
to his education; but alſo, his talents for buſineſs appear on 
yarious occaſions, and when in adverſity, though mortified, 
hae is not exceſſively diſcompoſed, or overwhelmed in grief; 
though he clearly perceives his ruin, his behaviour is not the 
exclamatory violence of a little mind, but the dignified effu- 
ſions of a character not unworthy of high political ſituation, 
as miniſter of itate, or of eminent eccleſiaſtical ſtation, as a 


CARDINAL. In proſperity, when ſurrounded by attendants, 
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170 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
his minions ſeem to make part of his character, and we oh. 
ſerve him pretty much through a falſe medium, which deepens 
his vices and diſcolours his virtues; in adverſity, we diſcover 
in him qualities ſuperior to what we had ſuppoſed, and more 
intrinſic worth: hence our averſion is changed into compaſ- 
ſion, and we view his fall and his ſubſequent misfortunes, if 
not with regret in reſpect of himſelf, at leaſt without appla iſe 
in reſpect of his enemies. The PozrT has ſhewn his dark fide 
firſt, (and this not ſo dark as his foes repreſent it) whereby 
afterwards, his bright ſide, ſhews talents and virtues which be- 
ing unexpected are the more impreflive. The melancholy 
Jaques ſays well, „Out of theſe convertites there is much 
matter to be heard and learn'd;”” of this, WoLSEY is an in- 
ſtance; whole character is not only moſt intereſting, but alſo. 
extremely inſtructive, when fallen from thoſe heights which 
have been known by few ſubjects, into misfortunes, which 
fewer {till could bear with any moderate portion of equanimity, 
even if they had not been the conſequences of ſuch a ſudden 
and dreadful reverſe. 
 WorsEy's great enemy is his own IMMODERATION: 
te his ambition, that ſcarlet fin,” this makes him overpaſs by 
far the boundaries of prudence, and of ſafety; and creates him 
numerous enemies among the nobility, and among the com- 
mons: whence it happens, that every rumour of a charge 
| againſt him is readily credited; and his general character for 
craft is conſidered as reaſon ſufficient for believing him guilty 
of whatever i is crafty. 
„%% ᷑ This is noted, 

And generally; whoever the king favours, 

The CARDINAL inſtantly will find employment, 

And far enough from court too,” . . , . , 

% nv ye» « All the commons 

Hate him perniciouſly, and, o' my Conſcience, 

Wish! him ten fathom dee: : 

Hence 
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Hence it paſſes current that he was the author of the breach 
between the KING and KaTHARINE | 

« , , .++ + 5+  Fither the Cardinal, 

Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice, 

To the good Quten, poſſeſſed the KinG with ſcruples, 
83 + { © AA ( 

The Queen charges him with the ſame: and WoLsEY 

finds it neceſſary to deſire the KING to clear him from the 
- accuſation :—which he does. 
Of WorskE 's private life we ſee little in this play: it is 
indeed ſtrongly intimated that it was not free from guilt, and 
this is directly aſſerted in the character given of him by 
Queen KATHARINE; and in the ee of the EARL 
OF SURREY. 

WolskEx's power appears in the deſtruction of Buck IN G- 
HAM: his craft and policy as a ſtateſman in his direction to 
the ſecretary, | 

A word with you. [ To the Secretary. 
Let there be letters writ to every ſhire, 


Of the king's grace and pardon. The griev'd commons 


Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois'd, 
That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 
And pardon comes: I ſhall anon adviſe you 
Further in the proceeding.” 
In his management of CaRDINAL CAMPEIUs, and his cha- 
rater of GARDINER, 
Campeius. They will not ſtick to ſay, you envy'd him; 
And, fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man ſtill: which ſo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad, and dy'd. 
Wolſey. Heaven's peace be with him! 
That's Chriſtian care enough: for living murmurers, 
There's places of rebuke. He was a fool; 
For he would needs be virtuous: that good fellow, 
If 
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If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

I will have none ſo near elſe. Learn this, brother, 

We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons.” 
His dextrous removal of QUEEN KATHARINE's oppoſi- 
tion, and his requeſt that the KING would vindicate him from 
the charges he ſuffered on her account, ſhew his talents. 

His policy alſo appears in full vigour in his reſolutions 

againſt ANNE BULLEN, and his diſlike of CRANMER, | 

« Tt ſhall be to the ducheſs of ALENncon, 

The French king's ſiſter : he ſhall marry her. — 
Anne BULLEN I No; I'll no ANNE BULLENsS for him: 
There's more in't than fair viſage—BULLEN |! 

No, we'll no BuLLENns |—Speedily I wiſh | 

To hear from Rome. The marchioneſs of PEMBRoOKE |! 

The late queen's gentlewoman; a knight's daughter, 

To be her miſtreſs' miſtreſs! the queen's queen 

This candle burns not clear: *tis I muſt ſnuff it; 

Then, out it goes.—W hat though I know her ons, 

And well-deſerving? yet I know her for 

A ſpleeny Lutheran; and not wholeſome to 

Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i' the boſom of 

Our hard-rul'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 

An heretic, an arch one, CRANMER ; one 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle.” 
And in deeply ſtudying this profound policy, he commits a 
breach of that reſpect and decorum due to the Royal preſence 
for which he is ſomewhat ambiguouſly, perhaps petulantly, 
charged by the KinG, but anſwers with wo propriety, and 
fairneſs. 

« Sir, 

For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of buſineſs, which 
I bear i' the ſtate; and nature does require 


4 5 
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Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to.“ 
His following converſation with the KING is conducted with 
great addreſs ; he aſſerts his ſervices, and avers his endea- 
yours and deſigns, with every appearance of conſcious recti- 
tude; when he finds the cauſe of the royal anger, he is greatly 
ſtartled ; but with the tenaciouſneſs of a true ſtateſman he 
holds his hope, though it be but feeble, he clings to his poli- 
tics, till the miſtaken paper pronounces his doom—he falls, 
—but falls with dignity. 
* O negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What croſs devil 
Made me put this main ſecret in the packet 
I ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this ? 
No new device to beat this from his brains? 
I know, *twill ſtir him ſtrongly; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in ſpight of fortune 
Will bring me off again. What's this—To the Pope? 
The letter, as I live, with all the buſineſs 
I writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewel ! 
I have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs ; 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haſte now to my ſetting : I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. 

He maintains his firmneſs in public, and is ſtill the lord 
CARDINAL in ſpirit. He refuſes to deliver up the great ſeal 
except to the king's own hand, he retorts vigorouſly on the 
lords his enemies who charge and provoke him, and, to them, 
bates no jot of his former elevation: but in private, his tem- 
per and his thoughts change, he retires into himſelf by medi- 
tation, and reflection; and he unboſoms himſelf to private 
friendſhip, with a liberty and compoſure of ſpirit, truly admi- 


rable. 
J Volſey. 
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Wolſey. Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatneſs ! 


6c 


This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him : 
The third day; comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 
And,—when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a-ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Likelittle wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth: my bigh-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 

Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 

I feel my heart new open'd: O, how wretched _ 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes” favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Ts 
Never to hope again. 

CROM WELL, I did not think to a a tear 

In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, 

Let's dry our eyes: And thus far hear me, CRoM WELL; 
And, - when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be; 

And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more muſt be heard of, —ſay, I taught thee, 
Say, WoLsEY,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 

A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 


I, 


CROM WELL, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
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By that fin fell the angels, how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? | 
Love thyſelf laſt : cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee z 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not: 
Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'ſt, O CRomw ELL, 
Thou fall'ſt a bleſfed martyr. Serve the king; 
And,—prythee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all I have, 
To the laſt penny; tis the king's: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, 1s all 
I dare now call my own. O CROMWELL, CROMWELLy 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


The character of WoLsx v, in its early appearance, excites 
a ſenſe of great abilities and great power, but miſapplied, in 
loading the commonalty with exaclions, and then in contriving 
to procure at leaſt an undue ſhare of praiſe for their reduction: 
this craft, this trick, raiſes an indignation which accompanies: 
the character, and which is by no means leſſened on his beha- 


viour at the examination of the duke of BUCKINGHAM'S 


ſurveyor, which is well reproved by the QUEEN © My learn'd 
Lord Cardinal, deliver all with charity.” As to his oftenta- 


tion and ſumptuoſity, we, in theſe days, form ſuch extenſive 
ideas of Old Engliſh hoſpitality and good fare, that we are not 


furpriſed at this exceſs in WoLsEY, nor, had he done nothing 
unworthy or unjuſt to ſupport the expence, would this perhaps 
have been eſteemed a heinous fin even ina churchman by his 
contemporaries. As it is, it leſs offends us than the circum- 
ſtance of © my lord CARDINAL's man, by commiſſion, and 
main power,” ſeizing the horſes of the Lord Chamberlain, 
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ſaying © his maſter would be ſerved before a ſubject, if not 
before a king.” The former may have its excuſe, the latter 
has none: that great revenues ſhould be ſpent magnificently 
may be thought advantageous, in ſome reſpects, to the public, 
and at any rate is not illiberal; but oppreſſion and violence is 
not in any reſpect advantageous, neither is the public good 
advanced by lordly outrages on private property. We ſee the 
Carpinar's temper in the caſe of BuckinGHAMm, his rival, 
here we ſee how inſecure it rendered the juſt poſſeſſions of 
individuals who had never offeaded him, nor pretended to 
rivalſhip. 

It has been ſaid, „ the place males the man: whether this 
be univerſally true or not, it ſhould ſeem evident that the place 
eus the man. There are few minds capable of ſupporting 
great exaltation, (eſpecially if rapid) without at the ſame time 
depreſſing or ſuſpending their nobler principles, and invigorat- 
ing their baſer propenſities. Ambition firſt propoſes—ſuch a 
gratification; but when in poſſeſſion of it, is equally ungratified, 
becauſe other proſpects open, and other objects preſent them- 
ſelves; after theſe alſo it ſtretches: in the mean time the vir- 
tues of the mind are dormant, or enfeebled, by want of exer- 


. Ciſe; being little, if at all, exerted, they loſe the habit if not 


the power of exertion, they are diminiſhed in their activity, 
or in their purity, or in both. Their antagoniſt vices are 
alert, finding crooked policy congenial to their natures, they 
follow with readineſs the perverted windings of ambition's 
labyrinths, till at length their ſubject no longer reſembles his 
former ſelf. If WoLsEyY had not been ambitious, he had 
not been chargeable with inſufferable and unbounded pride, 


arrogance, and vain glory;—nor with tyranny; oppreſſion, 


and rapacity ;—nor with craft and guile ;—nor with betraying 
the intereſts of his country to advance his own power :—he 
had been more a man had he been leſs a ſtateſman; more a 
divine had he been leſs a cardinal; more holy had he leſs 


aſpired after the title of his Holineſs, 
| | | B. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 


PLATE II. No. XII. 


„„ 00's » 


HERMIA, 


DESIG NED BY E SINOLETON, 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by c. TAYLOR, © 


CTT 


Enter Ervetivas and HERMIA. a 
Lyſander. FAIR love, you faint with wandering in the 1 ; 
And, to ſpeak truth, I have forgot our way: | 
We'll reſt us, HERuIA, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the: comfort of the day. 
Hermia. Be it fo, LVS AN DER: find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reft my head. 
Lyſander. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both; 
| One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
Hermia. Nay, good LYSANDER ; for my ſake, my dear, 
Lye furtheroff yet, do not lye ſo near. 
Hſander. O „take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence; 
Love akon the meaning, in love's conference. 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit; 
So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two boſoms interchained with an oath; 
So then, two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. 
Then, by your fide no bed-room me deny; 
For, lying fo, HER MIA, I do not lie. 
Hermia. LYSANDER riddles very prettily : 
Now much beſhrew my manners, and my pride, 
If Her mA meant to fay, LysAnDER ly'd. 
MipsuUm, Nichr's DREAM. Fi. But 
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But, gentle friend, for love and courteſy 
Lye further off; in human modeſty 
Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor, and a maid: 
So far be diſtant; and good night, ſweet friend: 
| Thy love ne'er alter, till thy ſweet life end! 
Lyſander. Amen, amen, to that fair pray'r, fay I; 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed: Sleep give thee all his reſt ! 
Hermia. With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be preſs'd ! 
| [They ſeq: 
| Enter Puck. 
Puck. Through the foreſt have IJ gone, 
But Athenian found I none, | 
On whoſe eyes I might approve 
'T his flower's force in ſtirring love. 
Night and ſilence] who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear; . 
This is he, my maſter ſaid, 
Deſpiſed the Athenian maid; 
And here the maiden, ſleeping ſound, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty ſoul ! ſhe durſt not lye 
Near to this Jack-love, this kill-courteſy, 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe; 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid, 
So awake, when I am gone; 
For I muſt now to Oberon, Exit. 
: Enter DEMETRIUS and HELENA running. 
Helena. Stay, though thou kill me, ſweet DEMETRIUs. 
Demetrius. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus, 
Helens, O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo. 
„„ . Demerivg 


's 
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[Exit DEMETRIUS 


Helena. O, J am out of breath, in this fond chace ! 
The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace. 
Happy is HERMIA, whereſoe'er ſhe lies; 

For ſhe hath bleſſed and attractive eyes. | 
How came her eyes ſo bright? Not with ſalt tears: 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear, 

For beaſts, that meet me, run away for fear : 
Therefore, no marvel, though DEMETRIUS 

Do, as a monſter, fly my preſence thus. 

What wicked and diſſembling glaſs of mine 


Made me compare with HERMI1A's ſphery eyne?— 


But whois here? LysSANDER ? on the ground? 
Dead? or aſleep ? I ſee no blood, no wound:— 
LVSAND ER, if you live, good Sir, awake. 


nan And run through fire I will, for thy ſweet ſake. 


[Waking. 


Tranſparent HELENA! Nature ſhews art, 
That through thy bofom makes me ſee thy heart. 
Where is DemeTRIVs ? ? Oh, how fit a word 
Is that vilename, to periſh on my ſword ! 
Helena. Do not ſay ſo, LyYsANDER; ſay not fo: 


What though he love your HERMIA! Lord, what though? 


Yet Hzrmia ſtill loves you: then be content. 
Lyſander. Content with HERM IA? No: 1 do repent 

The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent. 

Not Her mia, but HELENA I love: 

Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd ; 

And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid, 
Things growing are not ripe until their ſeaſons 

So J, being young, till now ripe not to reaſon; 

And touching now the point of human ſkill, 

Reafon becomes the marſhal to my will, 
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And leads me to your eyes; where I o'erloak | 
Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. 


Helena. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born? 


When, at your hands, did J deſerve this ſcorn ? 
Is't not enough, ts't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 

Deſerve a ſweet look from DEMETRIUS! eye, 
But you muſt flout my infufficiency ? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good ſooth, you do, 
In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo. 

But fare you well: perforce I muſt confeſs, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleneſs. 

Oh, that a lady, of one man refus'd, 

Should, of another, therefore be abus'd ! [Exit. 


Ly/ander. She ſees not HERMIA:—-HERMIA, ſleep thou there; 


And never may'ft thou come LyYSANDER near! 

For, as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things, 

The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings; 

Or, as the hereſies, that men do leave, 

Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive ; 

So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 

Of all be hated; but the moſt, of me 

And all my powers, addrefs your love and might, 

To honour HELEN, and to be her knight! [ Extt. 


Hermia. ¶ Harting from ſleep. ] Help me, LꝝYSAN DER, oP 


me!] do thy beſt, 
To pluck this crawling ſerpent wn my breaſt ! 
Ay me, for pity [—what a dream was here ? 
LY$SANDER, look, how I do quake with fear ! 
Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey 
Lys AN DER ! what, remov'd? LYSANDER!I lord! 
What, out of hearing ? gone ? no ſound, no word? 
Alack, where are you ? ſpeak, an if you hear; 
Speak, of all loves; I ſwoon almoſt with fear. 
No?—then I well perceive you are not nigh : | 
Or death, or you, I'll find immediately. [ Exit. 
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VOLUMNIA. 
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DESIGNED BY H. SINGLETON. 
' DIRECTED by C. TAYLOR. ENGRAVED by w. NUTTER. 


0 


A STREET. SICINIUS and BRUTUS, with an Æcile. 

Sicilius. Bid them home: 

Say, their great enemy is gone, and * | 
Stand in their ancient ſtrength. [ Exit Æaile. 
Enter VoLumnia, VIRGIL14, and MENENIUS-. 

Sicelhtus. Let's not meet her, 

Brutus. Why? 

Sicilius. They ſay ſhe's mad. 

Brutus. They have ta'en note of us: Keep on your way. 

Volumnia. O, you're well met: the hoarded plague o'the gods 

Requite your love | 

Menenius. Peace, peace; be not ſo loud, 

Volumnia. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould hear ;— 

Nay, and you ſhall hear ſome. Will you be gone? 
Virgilia. You ſhall ſtay too: I would, I had the power 
To fay ſo to my huſband. 

Sicilius. Are you mankind? 

Volumnia. Ay, fool; is that a ſhame ? Note but this fool. — 
Was not a man my father? Had'ſt thou foxſhip 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words? 

S:cintus. O bleſſed heavens |! 

Volumnia. More noble blows, than ever thou wiſe words; 
And for Rome's good. —T'lI tell thee what ;—Yet go 
Nay, but thou ſhalt ſtay too:—1 would my ſon 

CoRIOLANUS. K k Were 
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Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good ſword in his hand. 
Siciniut. What then? 
Virgilia. What then? 
He'd make an end of thy poſterity. 
n Baſtards, and all.— 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome 
Menenius. Come, come, peace. 
Sꝛcinius. I would he had continu'd to his country, 
As he began; and not unknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made. 
Brutus. 1 would he had. | 
Volumnia. I would he had? *Twas you incens'd the rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As T canof thoſe myſteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 
Brutus. Pray, let us go. | 
Volumnia. Now, pray, Sir, get you gone: 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meaneſt houſe in Rome; ſo far, my ſon, 
(This lady's hufband here, this, do you ſee) 
Whom you have baniſh'd, does exceed you all. 
Brutus. Well, well, we'll leave you. 
Volumnia. Take my prayers with you.— 
I would the gods had nothing elſe to do, 
But to confirm my curſes ! Could I meet em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't. 
Menenius. Y ou have told them home, 
And, by my troth, you have cauſe. You'll ſup with me? 
Vo.umnia. Anger's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, 
And fo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Come, let's go: 
Leave this faint puling, and Maden as I do, j 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. . 
Menenuus, Fie, fie, fie [ Exeunt. 
. CORIOLANUS. ACT IV. Scenes II. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II., No. XIII. 
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RODERIGO. 


DESIGNED BY E. SINGLETON, 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by c. TAYLOR. 


WHEN I was young and firſt 1 ec Orunine? I 
thought the character of RopERIGOO of little importance; it 
ſeemed introduced merely to fill up thoſe vacancies of action 
- which might otherwiſe have remained unemployed: further 
ſtudy of SHAKSPEARE Convinced me that ſcarce one of his 
characters is redundant, or trifling, but that, eſpecially in 
OTHELLo, every perſon repreſented contributes eſſentially, 
directly, or indirectly, to forward the buſineſs in hand, and to 
produce the completion of the piece correſpondent to the 
author's deſign. 

The fiery and elevated genius of SHAKSPRARE, | in con- 
ceiving new and extraordinary ſituations, and characters, be- 
ing accuſtomed to ſuch exertions, conſidered ſcarce any thing 
as unlikely or improbable to which itſelf was familiar, or to 
which it favorably inclined; widely ranging in excurſions of 
fancy, and viſiting regions hitherto unexplored, it acquired a 
boldneſs, which neither heſitated nor ſtartled at characters, or 
ideas, that appeared altogether beyond the “ modeſty of 
Nature?” to common apprehenſion. Such is the character of 
OrTHELLo: an ordinary mind would have feared attempting 
to delineate ſuch a perſon, in ſuch ſituations; ſuch eſpecially 
is the character of IAO: a knave of unuſual knavery, of 
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complicated, and exquiſite villainy : the idea of ſuch villainy 
might have occurred to inferior poets, but the expreſſion and 
accompaniments of it would have been greatly enfeebled under 
their management. The action of the character of IaGo on 
that of OTHELLo, is the action of extraordinary villainy on an 
extraordinary mind; conſequently, in its nature and degree 
above the level of common ſpectators, and liable to the excep- 
tion or cavil of ſuch as might reflect on their diſtant reſem- 
blance to that general nature of which they had beheld in- 
ſtances in the ordinary courſe of life. For, notwithſtanding 
the ſentiments and behaviour of theſe characters produce their 
effect on our minds, becauſe in a certain degree conformable 
to general nature, yet there is alſo another view of them in 
which they appear abſolutely identical and peculiar to them- 
ſelves in many of their moſt prominent features. 

The character of RoDERI1G0 is, therefore, extremely uſe- 
ful, not only in connecting the ſeries of impoſition practiſed by 
Iaco, and in ſhewing him to be proficient in more than one 
kind of craft, but alſo in exhibiting an underplot of guilt, 
which ſupports the effect of the principal combination of 
events, and the main effort of the piece. SHAKSPEARE has 
in this, as in other of his plays, condeſcended to introduce a 
minor group of ſentiments ; not the /ameas his principal, but 
allied to it:—not the ſame, that would be repetition not 
totally foreign from it; that, by contrariety to the affections 
already excited in the ſpectator's boſom, would be perplexing, 
and in fact nugatory; ſince two oppoſite powers could only 
embaraſs and- check each other, to the evident weakening of 
the chief intent attached to the leading action. In « Ham- 
LET,” the ſuppoſed madneſs of HAuLEx is allied to, but 
different from, the genuine madneſs of OphELIA, whereby 
the ſpectator's mind is gradually heightened to the tone of 
ſenſibility requiſite to the author's deſign: the ſame occurs in 
« KinG LEAR” where the diſguiſe of EDGAR is nicely ad- 
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juſted to ſuſtain the effect of the KI x o's infirmity.— What is 
more immediately related to our preſent ſubject, - we ſee in 
KING RICHARD III. a depravity of mind, which deceives 
and ruins in more than one way, and which, by its deſtruc- 
tion of leſſer perſons, prepares us to believe that no villainy 
which may anſwer its purpoſes would be declined, or thought 
too horrid by it. Theſe leſſer ſubjects, therefore, and their 
ſufferings, are neceſſary, as they form ſomewhat of a ſcale of 
ſenſation, and as they connect, and continue, a ſeries of 
actions all tending to one termination. 

RoDERIGo is of uſe, rather as he is acted upon, than as he 
acts: yet in the affair of aſſaulting Cass10, and ringing the 
alarm bell, he is of importance; and in the attempt on Cas- 
$10's life, he anſwers purpoſes which could not be fo well an- 
ſwered by any other. 

The deſcription of RopERTCOO, is that of a weak unthink- 
ing young man; who in purſuit of forbidden gratification be- 
comes the dupe of abilities ſuperior to his own: without the 
ſteady dignity of generous Virtue, he has preſumed to offer him- 
ſelf to DEsDEMONA's favour; without thoſe nobler qualities 
of the mind which ſound judgment would prefer, he has hoped, 
and is vexed to find his hopes blaſted. The tinſel of external 
accompliſhments, in no remarkable degree, is all his recom- 
mendation; and theſe being unable to accompliſh his deſigns 
in a fair, open, and honorable manner, he diverts them to the 
accompliſhment of baſe purpoſes by baſe means. He at- 
tempts to effect that by bribery which he cannot effect by 
deſert; he attempts to procure by inſinuation that ſhare of 
DzsDEMONA's good graces to which his merit does not en- 
title him. 

The Pozr has with great art, ſhewn RopERIGO to be a 
perſon of ſtrong paſſions, as of a weak mind, by repreſenting 
him unable to bear diſappointment; and therefore propoſing 
ſuicide as a deliverance from what he calls his “ torment.” I 
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knay that ſome have eſteemed ſuch rejection of life, as a 
mark of a high ſpirit, and a noble mind: nevertheleſs, it 
ſeems demonſtrable, that (whatever may have been the deſcrip. 


tion of ſuch a perſon) at the time of ſuch reſolution, the mind = 


is ſunk from its true elevation, depraved in its nobleſt powers, 
and enſlaved by temper and paſſion: was it truly itſelf, noble, 
and free, it would be far from ſuch violence; and far would all 
capable perſons be from eſteeming ſuch inſtances of palſied 
judgment; they would be left to characters whoſe true level 
is that of RopERIGO. Sentiments attached to genuine ho- 
nour would need no Indo to divert them from che fate of 
cats and blind puppies.“ 

We learn that IA Go has “ had RoperiGo's purſe, as if the 
ſtrings were his own, and to this appropriation he continues 
to ſubmit, till his property is diminiſhed, if not wholly ſquan- 
dered. He finds in the courſe of events, one diſappointment 
after another attend him, and of this he is aware: he is not 
inſenſible to his ſituation, yet he is further miſled, and over- 
ruled by Iaco's ſubtlety to prolong his fruitleſs endeavours, 
He continues deluded to his ruin; and, ſtep by ſtep, after 
having once quitted the path of rectitude, he advances to meet 
his fate: he has no fortitude that ſhould reſolutely retain him 
from venturing on the wiles of which he ſeems in ſome de- 
gree ſuſpicious; he complains repeatedly to IAGo of his miſ- 
behaviour, and is as often over-perſuaded by his falſe friend; 
he has no true foreſight, yet is far from being abſolutely blind; 
he reaſons occaſionally on his ſituation, and circumſtances, 


yet his reaſonings are uſeleſs becauſe not called into action; 


he condemns himſelf, yet continues the courſes which occa- 
fion his ſelf condemnation; he is enthralled, bewildered, em- 
parraſſed, perplexed, the actual though not unreluctant agent 
in miſchief ; he ſees ſeveral opportunities of freedom, but em- 
braces none; he might have readily refuſed to follow Iaco 
to Cyprus, _ the plan propoſed was but ſhallow, yet fat 
| 888 
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quired in its execution no ſhallow expence; at the ſale of his 
lands he might have ſtartled, and refuſed, but he yields, « puts 
money in his purſe,” and laviſhes it in « jewels that might 
have corrupted a votary.” In the fourth AcT, indeed, he 
ſeems provoked beyond bearing; his patience is exhauſted, 
and ſomewhat like rationality ſhews itſelf in him, but the 
vapour ſoon vaniſhes, and inſtead of being improved by him 
to conviction, he liſtens to a propoſal of murder, and be- 
comes a principal in the attempt to aſſaſſinate a man and an 
officer whom he ought to have reſpected. He has no true 
mettle to reſiſt the deluding artifices of IA co, though IAO 


compliments him on mettle to anſwer his purpoſes, and ex- 


cites him to ſhew it by « removing of Cass 10, i. c. killing 
him. He will neither tread back the ſteps of his vicious 
courſe, nor be content to terminate by ſuſpending them, but 
proceeds to extremity, though uncertain of accompliſhing his 
purpoſes. In this courſe he is baſely murdered by the har- 
dened villain who calls himſelf his friend: —he falls—the dupe 
of his fooliſh confidence in unprincipled iniquity. 

We cannot reſpect RoDERIGo, he is too weak and ſimple 
to permit reſpe&; we cannot pity him, he is too diſhonorable 
in his principles to excite pity ; we are not intereſted for him, 
as we have no deſire he ſhould ſucceed; we have no regret for 
him, for were he the only perſon loſt, we ſhould ſcarce lament 
his fate. OTHELLo is too blindly confident; but he is more 
blindly confident than OTHELLo: Cass10 is too deficient in 
fortitude z but he is more deficient in fortitude than Cass10. 


His character is of uſe, as he furniſhes freſh ſcope to the ſelfiſh 


artifices of IA Go, and as his death fixes on Taco the crime of 
murder, 


The intricate paths of Vicz are always dangerous to the 
moſt brilliant abilities; for theſe cannot enſure the accom- 
pliſhment of their plots; but to moderate abilities, no ways 
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are ſafe but thoſe of rigid YVixrus. Extraordinary addrefs 
may, occaſionally, triumph by indire& means, though often its 
triumph be merely momentary ; but attainments, or qua- 
lities, not raiſed above the common level, are moſt honorable, 
moſt ſecure, and moſt happy, when guided by rectitude, and 
when conformable to integrity. If rectitude and integrity 
poſſeſs their due ſhare in the perſon we eſteem as our friend, 
we may juſtly expe& much advantage from his friendſhip ; but 
then we can expect to maintain his friendſhip only while we 
maintain our virtue. If we ſelect as a friend one whoſe diſ- 
poſition is malevolent, and whoſe principles are unworthy, he 
may indeed propoſe to us ſuch ſervices as IaGo propoſed to 
RoDERI1Go, and he may alſo terminate them as TaGo termi- 
nated his. We cannot always avoid intercourſe with bad 
men, but we may avoid placing confidence in them, and being 
ſwayed by them; we may avoid being their dupes, though we 
may treat them with civility; and though we cannot always 
flee from their company, we may conſtantly diſtruſt their 
princi Iptes, and decline their intimacy. 


PERSEVERANCE is on many occaſions a virtue of the great- 
eſt importance, as its oppoſite ( FIcXLENEss) is a vice ex- 
tremely prejudicial: but then its object ought to be well aſ- 
certained, well inveſtigated, and well appreciated ; whether it 
be ſuch as will juſtify our exertions, and repay the anxieties 
and the fatigues which perſeverance is called to undergo ; for 
then only is this virtue entitled to praiſe, and then only will it 
receive praiſe from thoſe who poſleſs underſtanding. Neither 
perhaps will this criterion of judgment be without its uſe in 
diſtinguiſhing between the virtue of perſeverance and the vice 
of obſtinacy: for though perſeverance may often be regarded 
as little different from well-regulated obſtinacy, and princi- 
pally as applying the beſt means to the beſt deſigns, and that 
with unwearied diligence and aſſiduity; yet as the choice of 

means 
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means is liable to much ambiguity, and much difference of 
opinion, it might perhaps often be adviſeable rather to deter- 
mine by the importance of the object, whereof moſt are quali- 
fied to judge, or by its propriety, whereon opinions might 
moſtly unite; ſince the general voice will rarely pronounce 
that to be violently wrong, which is eee med as right, or that 
to be unworthy, whoſe importance is-evident, and whoſe prin- 
ciples are agreeable to rectitude, to benevolence, to candour, 
or to wiſdom. 
In applying theſe remarks to the character of RopERIGO, 


we perceive, that had he attended to them, and been guided 


by them, he had not deceived himſelf by falſe hopes, nor been 
the victim to the artifices of IAG o; had not miſpent his time, 
nor diſſipated his property; he had not experienced the mor- 
tifications of diſappointment, nor the corroding canker of ſelf- 
condemning reflection; he had not aſſiſted in promoting the 
ſchemes of villainy, nor in depriving an officer of the eſteem 
| of his general: had he thus reflected, he had ſecured his tran- 
quillity from the bitterneſs of remorſe, his mind from the 
anxieties of deluſion, and his life from the dagger of IAO. 
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PLATE I. No. XIV. 


171 9 « 5 
DESIGNED BY H. SINGLETON. © 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by c. TAYLOR, 


THE character of an aclive and artful hypocrite, is very 
differently eireumſtanced in repreſentation, from what it is in 
real life; and requires much allowance for many apparent de- 
viations from its governing principles: it is no part of hypo- 
criſy to confeſs difguiſe, to ſpeak frankly of the cauſes where- 
fore it aſſumes ſuch diſguiſe, or the ends it propoſes to anſwer 
by it; ſuch conduct, in life, would be contradictory to 
the principles of hypocriſy :—but in repreſentation a glimpſe, 
atleaſt, of the concealed excitements of ſuch conduct muſt be 
admitted, and be not only tolerated, but juſtified. In repre- 
ſentation alſo, the fchemes of knavery may ripen more ſpee- 
dily than perhaps they do in life; and, though it be impoſſible 
that greater advantages ſhould be taken of favorable events 
than are taken by living knaves, yet fuch events may be more 
cloſely connected, and more rapidly produced in dramatic 
compoſition, than we uſually behold them in the common 
courſe of human occurrences. Under theſe circumſtances 
the character of IaGo opens with a confeſſion of hypocritical 
ſimulation, which he imparts in confidence to RopeRrIGo: 
but. principally for the inſtruction of the audience, as to what 
they are to expect from his future conduct: he ſtates, in- 
deed, ſundry grievances, which he amplifies at length, but, 
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when well examined, they prove to be no more, chan that a 
better officer has a better place. 

IAdo appears to be an artful hypocrite; and his character 
exempliſies the requiſites for the moſt conſummate hypocriſy : 
What are thoſe requiſites? Let the anſwer be taken from 
Jaco:—2 mind that recoils from no means that ſeem likely to 
attain its purpoſe; a readineſs (and even volubility occaſion- 
ally) of ſpeech; and a promptitude to ſeize, and to bias the 
weak ſide of others who have more honeſty and leſs craft. 
Beſide theſe, a finiſhed knave has an appearance of rectitude, 
a fertility of contrivance, a diſcernment, which inveſtigates 
every ſymptom of ſucceſs, or of defeat, a dexterity which 
averts (often which improves) impediments, and which by 
ſeizing favorable moments enſures a happy iſſue to its plots 
and contrivances. 

How far the PokEr exhibits thao qualifications of hypocriſy 
in the character of IaGo may deſerve enquiry; and the rather, 
becauſe he is repreſented, not as an occaſional hypocrite, ren- 
dered ſo by intricate circumſtances, by the preſſure of the 
moment, by the neceſſity of ſelf-preſervation, but it appears 
he has long been in the habit of diſguiſe, has long borne a 


grudge, and meditated revenge. It appears, alſo, that while 


he is duping others, be is himſelf a dupe to his own ſuſpicions, 
that he is bewildered by falſe ideas of injury he ſuppoſes has 
been done to him; urged by remorſeleſs villainy, he puniſhes 


for an imaginary crime, and deſtroys for guilt which exiſted 


in his own apprehenſion only: while undermining the happi- 
neſs of others, he is himſelf unhappy, and while convulſing 
their boſoms, he is but transfuſing the fame poiſons which al- 
ready rankle in his own breaſt. 
« Iam led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 
Hath Jeap'd into my ſeat, the thought whereof | 


Doth like a poiſonous mineral gnaw my inwards, 
And 
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And nothing doth os ſhall content my foul | 
Till I am even with him. . . .” 
«' , I hate the Moor: 


And it is thought abroad that twixt my ſheets 
He has done my office. I know not rf t be true 


But I for mere ſuſpicion in that find 
Will do as if for ſurely. . « . © 


He recoils from no means that ſeem likely to attainhis pur- 
i; when that purpoſe is to draw money from RoDERIGo, 
he urges whatever he thinks likely to influence that unwary 
youth to © put money in his purſe,” and to follow him to 
Cyprus ; diſregarding to what diſtreſs he may reduce him, 
and what poverty mult follow © the fate of his lands:“ when 
his purpoſe is to ruin Cassro's reputation by making him 
drunk, he can promiſe, he can rattle, he can ſing, ſong after 
ſong, to prolong the opportunity, and enſure its effect: after 
which he can expoſe, and magnify, that indiſcretion of which 
he has been the guilty author. More than that, having 
difcovered his .weaknefs, he foreſees that Cags!o will = 
quarrelſome, and he provides by RonErIiGo a ſubject of quar- 
rel: as when he deſigns that OTHELLo ſhould be jealous, he 
provides by Cass10 a ſubject of jealouſy: this he auzments, 
and enforces, till he perceives it will iſſue in the death, of 
DzsDpEmoNa and of Cassio, but, as their deaths may pro- 
mote his views, his mind relents not at their ſufferings, but 
adds to them the deſtruction of RoDERIGO by his own hand, 
If in revenge for ſome fuppofed injury received from 
OrhErto, he had rendered As mind uneaſy, why not be 
content with that ? hardened villainy only can invalve the in- 
nocent in bloody puniſhment, and conternplate murder as the 
conſequence of its ſuggeſtions. OrukLLo has remorſe and 
ſuffers from it; reflects on his wife's beauty, kindneſs, and 

accompliſhments ; and fadly feels © the pity of it! Iago: 
the pity of it!” but Ia co, who knows her innocence, counſels 
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him to © forget that' makes her © worſe” for all her kind. 
neſs—and urges her gentleneſs as “ too gentle,” nor ceaſes to 
provoke OTHELLO till the bloody deed be reſolved on, and 
the mode of its accompliſhment be determined. 

IaG0 poſſeſſes a remarkable readineſs of ſpeech: this ap- 
pears in the very opening of the play; and though groſsneſs 
of language be unpardonable, yet if it may be tolerated, it is 
in this character: there is ſomething ſo unworthy, ſo . 
ing, in öbſcene expreſſion, that whoever uſes it inſtantly be- 
comes hateful; and in this view it has its effect: we are pre- 
pared to expect whatever is mean, baſe, and profligate, from 
the author of ſuch indecency. 

The language in which SHAKSPEARE has cloathed the "TY 
timents and inſinuations of IaGo, is remarkably characteriſtic 
it varies as it is addreſſed to different perſons, To RopE- 
RIGO it is plain proſe; that character being eaſily perſuaded, 
and of no great penetration, the language of Iaco is un- 
guarded, yoluble, rapid; he was under no fear of his reaſons 
being cleſcly inveſtigated, and he beſtows little reaſon on the 
ſubject; he over-perſuades, not by argument, but by decla- 
mation: he knows that what he affirms will readily paſs cur- 
rent, and he takes care to affirm enough; he appears plauſible, 
but is not profound. To Cassio he aſſumes another ſtyle; 
15 firſt takes the lead in talk, as he ſets the example of drink- 

; he ſeems to enjoy the carouſal, and promotes what he 
5 wiſh ſhould be eſteemed as mirth; but, when CAss 10, 
being heated, affects to talk; Taco is almoſt filent, or an- 
| fees but in ſingle ſentences, His account of the quarrel is a 
maſter-piece of equiyocation: he aſſerts nothing that was ab- 
. folutely falſe, nothing that could be contradicted by evidence, 
yet, as he knew it would be received, what he relates is not 
true; nor is the effect produced by it what in juſtice it ought 
to þe, but what in malice he wiſhed it 
"Ee WP 
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Nevertheleſs his great inſtance of verſatile ſpeech is his 
converſation with OTRHELLO: his half-hinting « Indeed! 
« Honeſt my lord! - think my lord !*—his infinuating 
moralizing. © Men ſhould be what they ſeem . , ,” his 
ſeeming independence of ſpirit 
« . , . Good my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
I am not bound to all that llaves are free to.” 
“ It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, or wiſdom, 
To let you know my thought 
To excite QTHELLo to further enquiry, he drops, as it 
were, accidentally, the notice that it referred to ſomebody's 
« good name” —and this, not by ſaying ſo in direct terms, 
but by praiſing © that immediate jewel of their ſouls.” On 
the ſame principle, in the ſame oblique manner, he mentions 
the word “ jealouſy,” with a caution— 
« O beware, my lord, of jealouſy; 
It is the green ey'd monſter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on: That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who dotes, yet doubts; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves!“ 


« Good heaven the ſouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealouſy . . . . .!“ 

This laſt ſentiment is remarkably artful; and its inference, 
though deeply concealed, is, if jealouſy attaches not to me, or 
to my tribe, to whom does it attach when only you and I are 
in converſation? the energy of theſe lines is complete ; their 
force is irreſiſtable; and the groſsneſs of the term © cuckold”? 
is at once highly characteriſtic, and ſtartling, eſpecially to 
OTHELLo; and eſpecially after the word © jealouſy.” 

To 
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'To make OTHELLo inquiſitive, he has proteſted againſt 
inquiry; to make him jealous, he has vilified jealouſy ; to 
render him ſufpicious, he refers to what formerly OTHELLo 
thought his unſuſpicious happineſs; and now to render him 
melancholy, he obſerves, I ſee this hath a little daſhed your 
ſpirits “ Truft me, I fear it has.” « But I do ſee N are 


mov'd , , .* 
6 1 am to pray you, not to Avian my ſpeech . 

To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, 

Than to fuſpicion. 

Othello. 1 do not think but DzsDEMona's honeſt, 
Iago. Long live ſhe ſo! and long live you to think ſo!” 

This is capital: he allows ſuſpicion; but by this ſeemingly 
hearty wiſh, he covers with admirable dexterity his real de- 
ſign.—His following diſcourſe, his half going, his return, to 
promote and to fix the ſentiment againſt which he declaims, 
are equally ingenious, and equally powerful inſtances of the 
moſt conſummate artifice: they exhibit every appearance of 
the moſt perfect rectitude, and ſeem to juſtify all the confi- 
dence which can be placed in the artful deluder. 

To remark that IaGo difcovers and biaſes the weak ſide of 
thoſe againſt whom he plots, is but to repeat what is evident 
on reading the play: it was of importance to him to miſlead 
the vanity of RoDER1Go, and to miſconduCt the weakneſs of 
Css 10, he reaps alſo his advantage from the unreflecting 
heedleſs pilfering of EMIL IA, and from her inattention to the 
guilt of ſmaller crimes (though ſhe is ſtartled at greater) he 
procures a confirmation ſtrong,” which had not been fo 
eaſy by any other mean. He profeſſes to take advantage of 
DzspEMoNaA's kindneſs of diſpoſition to work her ruin; 
he buoys up her hopes that © it was the buſineſs of the ſtate 

did OTHELLo offence,” and he even feemingly laments her 
- misfortune, in her company, as he had before to others. 


Iago 
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lago. What is the matter, lady ? 

Emilia. Alas, Iaco, my lord hath ſo bewhor'd her, 
Thrown ſuch deſpight and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 

De/demona. Am I that name, Iaco ? 

lago. What name, fair lady 

Deſdemona. Such as, ſhe ſays, my lord did fay I was. 

Emilia. He call'd her, whore; a beggar, in his drink, 

Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. 

Iago. Why did he ſo ? 

De/demona. I do not know; I am ſure, Tam none ſuch, 

Iago. Do not weep, do not weep; alas, the day! 
Beſhrew him for it! 
How comes this trick upon him ? 

De/demona. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emilia. J will be hang'd, if ſome eternal villain, 
Some buſy and inſinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Has not devis'd this ſlander; I'll be hang'd elfe. 

Jago. Fie, there is no ſuch man; it is impoſſible.“ 

Lodovico. © Is this the noble Moor, whom our full ſenate 
Call—all-in-all ſufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom paſſion could not ſhake? whoſe ſolid virtue 

The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ? 

lago. He is much chang'd. 

Lodovico. Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 

Iago. He is that he is; I may not breathe. my cenſure. 
What he might be,—if, what he might, he is not,— 
I would to heaven, he were. 

Lodovico. What, ſtrike his wife! | 

Iago. Faith, that was not fo well; yet would I knew, 
That ſtroke would prove the worſt. 5 


1 l .oodovico. 
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Lodovico. Is it his uſe ? : 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault ? 

Jago. Alas, alas ! 
It is not honeſty in me to ſpeak 
What I have ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve him; 
And his own courſes will denote him ſo, 
That I may fave my ſpeech : Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. 

Ladovico. Iam ſorry that I am deceiv'd in him.“ 

| | [ Exeunt. 

As to his perverting the unwary frankneſs of OTHELLo, 
the cataſtrophe of the play demonſtrates that but too 
plainly. 

IAaGo poſſeſſes a fertility of expedient, and contrivance, 
which is never baulked, or non- plus d: when threatened by 
RoDER1G0 with a renunciation of his purſuit, and a demand 
of ſatisfaction; he profeſſes to admire his mettle, and to build 
his hopes the ſtronger on this very incident, which ſeems at 
firſt ſo alarming. He recommends to Cass1o the moſt pro- 
per courſe to regain the general's favour, and uſes it as an ex- 
pedient. When OTHELLo ſeizes him, he exclaims readily 
on his honeſty, reſigns his office, and in concluſion greatly 
ftrengthens his former impreſſions. He adviſes OTyeLLo 
rather to ſtrangle his wife, than to kill her by any other 
means, and when action is neceſſary he endeavours to ſlay 
Cass10, and actually murders RoperIGo. His talent of 
perſuaſion he employs repeatedly to accompliſh his purpoſes, 
and though he could not produce “living inſtances of dif- 
loyalty,” he deviſes fictions which he knew could not be 
contradicted, and employs the vileſt appearances to accom- 
pliſh deception; 1 his deluſion of Cass10 and 
OTHELLo. 

Jago. i 
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Jago. But if I give my wife a handkerchief, — 

Othello, What then? 

Tago. Why, then' tis hers, my load; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, beſtow t on any man. 
Stand you a while a-part : | 
Confine yourſelf but in a patient liſt. 
| Whilſt you were here, ere while, mad with your grief, 
(A paſſion moſt unſuiting ſuch a man) 

Cass o came hither : I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good *ſcuſe upon your ecſtaſy; 
Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 
The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourſelfl— 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, — 
How ds you now lieutenant ? 
Enter Cassio. 

Caſſio. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 
Whoſe want even kills me, 

Tago. Ply DzsDEMONA well, and you are ſure on't. 
Now, if this ſuit lay in BIA N cA's power, 


How quick!y ſhould you ſpeed | ? [Speaking lower. 


Caſſio. Alas, poor caitiff ! 

Othello. Look, how he laughs already ! 

Tago. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 

Caſſio. Alas, poor rogue ! I think, indeed, ſhe loves me. 


Othello. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. Lide. 


Tago. Do you hear, Cass10 ? 
Othello. Now he importunes him 


To tell it o'er: Go to; well faid, well faid, [Afeds 


| Tago. She gives it out, that you ſhall marry her: 
Do you intend it? 
Caſſio. Ha, ha, ha 


Othello. Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph py [Afede. 
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There is ſomething extremely marked in the gloomy and 
ſulky ſilence of IaGo after what may be termed his arraign- 
ment, 

« Demand me nothing; What you know, you know, 

From this time forth I never will ſpeak word.” 

It ſhould ſeem, indeed, that he wiſhed to avoid the diſcovery 
of his crimes, as alſo of their motive; nor could he then tell 


that his guilt would be ſo clearly manifeſted as it quickly after 
proves to be. 


The character of IAco excites our abhorrence; as it in- 
ſtances much pains taken to be a villain, as it ſhews un- 
founded ſuſpicions received as facts, and the moſt atrocious 
revenge ſtudied in conſequence, it ſhews alſo the effect of 
half-ſhewn, half-concealed ſurmiſes, and that ſuch behaviour 
is very congruous to the deep deſigns of villainy:—hence it 
directs us to be on our guard againſt ſuch inuendoes :—it 
teaches alſo, that too ardent profeſſions of love and regard, are 
ſuſpicious, being uſually mere coverings to latent diſaffec- 
tion: that he is not to be confided in, who interferes in con- 
cerns not connected with his proper duty, and that too much 
caution cannot be uſed in reference to the perſon who is ca- 

pable of deep diſſimulation, treachery, and concealment. It 
is true, honeſty may not always detect ſuch knavery, till too 
late; but as ſuch concealment is ever an object of miſtruſt to 
the wary mind, honeſty ſhould remember, that “ miſtruſt is 
the mother of ſecurity,” and is never better employed, than 
againſt thoſe very perſons who labour to excite that jealouſy 
of others for which their conduct and behaviour furniſhes no 
occaſion. 

I could wiſh ſome maſterly hand would compare the cha- 
racter of IA co, and of his rival in guilt, Kino RICHARD III. 
They are both conſiderable as perſons of talents, and 
both hateful in abuſing their talents to criminal purpoſes; they 


both 
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oth deceive all with whom they have to do, and by the depth 
of their plots they ruin thoſe whoſe confidence they poſſeſs; 3 
they both ſce their plots ripen to ſucceſs, but as to enjoying 
their ſucceſs, they are both too guilty: Taco, indeed, is 
diſcovered at once, and the moment of his victory isſthe mo- 
ment of his defeat; RicHARD rules for a time, but that time 
is ſhort, and then his puniſhment i is dreadful. The ambition 
of RICHARD is to aggrandize himſelf ; much of IAGo's am- 
bition is to render others miſerable. RIicH ARD has to ma- 
nage public perſons and public concerns, laco deſtroys do- 
meſtic felicity, and ruins the private peace of the deareſt 
connections. RICHARD diſregards the ties of duty, and the 
bonds of natural affection; Iaco pretends to duty, but he 
violates it in every principle, and while he acknowledges 
obligation, he meditates the groſſeſt ingratitude. Are either 
of them happy while in proſpect of ſucceſs ? — on the con- 
trary. the moſt venomous paſſions corrode their own boſoms. 
Happineſs, which is greatly mental, flees from ſuch minds, 
and ſtarts away from abodes of ſuch rancorous guilt, The 
Por alſo, ſuffers them both to die without noiſe; RicyuarRD 
is ſlain almoſt filently, and Iaco is detained for puniſhment 
not introduced on the ſcene. But though in many reſpects 
they reſemble each other, each has a caſt of mind peculiar to 
himſelf; there is a courage and policy in the knavery of 
RicHaRD, which is not in that of Iaco: the revenge of 
IAdo gives a blackneſs to his mind, which is augmented by 
the ſly, gloomy, management, under which he ſhelters his 
proceedings: He is not ſo active as RichARD, and has not 
his vivacity; he does not embrace ſo many plans at once, nor 
ſet ſo many ſnares; but thoſe he does ſet, are equally well 
managed, and if his exploits be not ſo Various, they are 
equally complete, and equally finiſhed. 

Which of theſe characters is moſt hateful ? we can anſwer 
that b only 8 W which may be moſt fre- 
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quent. In this reſpect, RicHAaRrD is moſt ſingular, for, to 
ſlay kings, and to acquire a kingdom, requires a conjunction 
of public affairs, which, were ſuch conjunctions frequent, 


would annihilate public communities : whereas to deſtroy pri- 
vate peace, to ſuggeſt and to foment the principles of diſcord, 
is nnhappily but too much within the reach of ordinary oc- 
currences, and too level to the talents of wretches like 
Iaco.—lf ambition may be in any reſpect allowed as an ex- 
cuſe for villainy, R1iCHARD has that excuſe; if revenge be a 
more diabolical incentive than ambition, IaGo is chargeable 
with that incentive. If revenge be a more frequent paſſion 
than ambition, if it poſſeſs more opportunities of executing 
its purpoſes, if it require leſs energy of mind to accompliſh 
its deſigns, and if, from its nature, it be more capable of 
diſſimulation, then ought we eſpecially to be on our guard 
againſt every principle of revenge, remembering that how- 
ever plauſible it may appear at firſt, yet when became our 
. maſter, it will want merely opportunity to aſſimilate us to the 
gloomy, the cruel, the perfidious, the deteſtable, character of 


Jaco. ; 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II. No. XIV. 


CRANMEKR. 
DESIGNED BY H  $INGLETOM 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED by c. TAYLOR. | 


SCENE the Council CnamBer. 


Gardiner. My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of more moment, 


We will be ſhort with you. *Tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
And our conſent, for better trial of you, | 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 

Where, being but a private man again, 

You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 

More than, I fear, you are provided for. 


Cranmer. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank you, 


You are always my good friend; if your will paſs, 
I ſhall both find your lordſhip judge and j ou 
You are ſo merciful; I ſee your end, 

*Tis my undoing : love, and meekneſs, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition; 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 
Caſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 
Lay all theweight ye can upon my patience, 

I make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 

In doing daily wrongs. I could ſay more, 

But reverence to your calling makes me modeſt. 


Gardiner. My lord, my lord, you are a ſectary, 


That's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers, 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 
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Cromwell, My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too ſharp; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpect 
For what they have been: tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man. 
Gardiner. Good maſter Secretary, 
I cry your honour mercy; you may, worſt 
Of all this table, ſay ſo. 

Cromwell. Why, my lord? 

Gardiner. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſect? you are not ſound, 

Cromwell. Not found? 

Gardiner. Not ſound, I fay. 

Cromwell. Would you were half ſo honeſt | 
Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 

Gardiner. I ſhall remember this bold language. 

Cromwell, Do: 

Remember your bold life too. 

Chamberlain. Then thus for you, my lord, — It ſtands agreed, 
You be convey'd to the Tower a priſoner | 
There to rem: in, till the king's further pleaſure 
© Be known unto us: 

a Is there no other way of mercy, 

But I muſt needs to the Tower, my lords? 

Gardiner. What other 
Would you expect? You are ſtrangely troubleſome; : 
Let ſome o' the guard be ready there. 

Cran mer. For me? 

Muſt I go like a traitor thither? . ., , ; 

Stay, good my lords, 

J have a little yet to ſay. Look there, my lords; 

By virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
Io a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. 


KING HENRY VIII. ACT v. Scens II. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY: 
PLATE I. No. XV. 


BUCKINGHAM. 


DESIGNED FX i Ve ETO K 
. and ENGRAVED by C. TAYLOR. 


« FUF, La can bane the deep tragedian 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every. fide, 
Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion : ghaſtly looks 
Are at my ſervice; like enforced ſmiles; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my ſtratagems.“ 

Such is the deſcription given by BuckinGHam of his own 
character and abilities: to which we ought to add, that no 
inconſiderable portion of vanity and conceit is combined with 
his talents; it is indeed, his weakneſs, and that by which the 
uſurper contrives to render him a uſeful agent in accompliſh- 
ing his crimes. 

Activity and exertion are the characteriſtics of Rican; 3 
his language and eloquence is alſo active, ſharp, witty, and 
penetrating : but as ſuch language is not always in ſeaſon, nor 
ſucceſsful with every hearer, a different kind of addreſs and 
elocution is occaſionally neceſſary, and this is furniſhed by 
BUCKINGHAM. He is eſteemed a judicious man, and there- 
fore his ſentiments have weight with thoſe who are to deter- 
mine upon his propoſals; conſidered as a perſon of diſerimi- 
nation, and verſed in diſtinctions, he bewilders the judgment 
of ſome, while as a fluent and graceful ſpeaker he endeavours to 
beguile the opinions of others. He is prompted by the hope 
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206 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
of reward to exert his talents, and is flattered by the apparent 
ſubmiſſion of RicHarD to his influence, and by the ſuppoſed 
poſſeſſion of his confidence, his guilty confidence] — But 
though he be a traitor, and though he contribute to the de- 
ſtruction of many, he is not ſo thoroughly immerſed in vil- 
lainy as RICHARD is; he is not ſo utterly loſt to every relic of 
humanity, but till retains a ſenſe which renders ſome enor- 
mities too ſhocking, and ſome exceſſes too flagrant. He ſeems 
to think a certain courſe of crimes may be excuſed in the pro- 
greſs to a crown; though he heſitates at others neceſlary to 
enſure its ſtability: he gratifies his perſonal enmity by ſhed- 
ding the blood of his opponents, and he practices duplicity in 
almoſt every action, yet he recoils, when further murthers are 
. propoſed; as if he had hoped that he might follow a vicious 
courſe to certain limits only, and at thoſe limits might relin- 
quiſh it if ſo inclined. A vain hope which never yet was 
realized, nor ever will be! 

The character of BUCKINGHAM is duplicity itſelf, and his 
fate the reward ſuch character merits: this he notices ex- 
preſsly, and in this he may be ſaid to acquieſce. The Pozr 
has with great propriety executed poetica juſtice on him; 
and made him his own condemner : thus he ſpeaks, 

« HAsTINGs, and EDWARD's children, Rivers, GRE x, 
Holy king Hznzv, and thy fair ſon EDwasD, 
 Vaucnan, and all that have miſcarried 
p By underhand corrupted foul injuſtice ; 
If that your moody diſcontented ſouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mark my deſtruction 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, is it not: 
Sheriff It is, my lord. 
Buckingham. Why, then All- Souls' * is my body's doomſday, 
This is the day, which, in king EDw ARD's time, 
I wiſh'd might fall on me, when I was found 


| Falſe to his children, or his wife's allies ; 
| | i | FOE 2 This 


Pare 1. Noc xv; | BUCKINGHAN. 


This is the day, wherein I wiſh'd to fall 
By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I truſted: 
This, this All-Souls' day to my fearful ſoul, 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs. 
That high All-ſeer whom I dally'd with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. 
'Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their maſters? boſoms : 
Thus MARGARET's curſe falls heavy on my neck,— 
When he, quoth ſhe, ſhall ſplit thy heart with ſorrow, 
Remember MARGARET was a propheteſs,— 
Come, firs, convey me to the block of ihame; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame. 

It is remarkable, that at firſt, MarGaReT exempts Buck- 
INGHAM from her curſe; and it gives at that time, not only 
importance to him, but ſomewhat of expectation of probity 
from him, though ſuch expectation be ſoon __ by his 
conduct. (ACT I. SCENE III.) 

Margaret. O princely BUCK INGHAM, I kiſs thy hand, 
In ſign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair befall thee, and thy noble houſe ! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compaſs of our curſe. 

As a crafty politician, BUCKINGHAM propoſes that only a 
ſmall eſcort ſhould proceed to Ludlow -to fetch the young 
king; and the reaſons he gives for this ſeem ſo ſufficient, that 
both RiveRs and Haſtings agree in their propriety: whereas 
his real deſign is of a far different nature, and utterly contra- 
dictory to his late profeſſions of reconcilation and kindneſs to 
his enemies: Viz. | | 

« To part the queen's proud kindred from the prince.“ 

By much the ſame courſe as he had miſled Rivers and 
HasTINGS he miſleads the CaxDINAL BOURCHIER, and, per- 
ſuading him by ſubtle diſtinctions influences, him « to infringe 
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the holy privilege of bleſſed ſanctuary:“ partly he ſways him 


by the authority of his poſitive opinion, partly he urges rea- 


ſons which might paſs for plauſible had their intention and 
foundation been honeſt. 
« You break not ſanctuary in ſeizing him. 
The benefit thereof is always granted 
To thoſe whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the place, 
And thoſe who have the wit to claim the place : 
This prince hath neither claim'd it, nor deſerv'd it; 
Therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: 
Then, taking him from thence, that is not there, 
You break no privilege nor charter there. 
Oft have I heard of ſanctuary men; 
But ſanctuary children, ne'er till now.“ 
The ſame art he practices on the Loxp Mayo, and again 


on the citizens: and, it muſt be owned, his relation of his 


conduct at the Guildhall juſtly entitles him to the character of 
an eloquent ſpeaker, and an adroit manager: nothing can be 


better imagined or conducted; whatever has depended on him- 


ſelf, was perfectly executed. | 
&« . . . . I left nothing, fitting for your Wee 
Untouch's: or ſlightly handled, in diſcourſe. 
And, when my oratory grew toward end, 
I bade them, that did love their country's good, 
Cry“ God ſave RicyaRD, England's royal king 

Cloceſter. And did they ſo? 

Buckingham: No, ſo God help me, they ſpake not a word: 
But, like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd on each other, and look'd deadly pale. 
Which when I ſaw, I reprehended them; 

And aſk'd the mayor, what meant this wilful ſilence: 

His anſwer was, —the people were not us'd 

To be ſpoke to, but by the recorder. 

Then he was urg'd to tell my tale again; 

Thus ſaith the duke, thus hath the duke inferr'd, 
| But 
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But nothing ſpoke in warrant from himſelf, 
When he had done, ſome followers of mine own, 
At lower end o the hall, hurl'd up their caps, 
And ſome ten voices cry'd, God ſave king RICHARD! 
And thus I took the vantage of thoſe few, — 
Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth I; 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, 
Argues your wiſdom, and your love to Rica ary: 
And even here brake off, and came away. 
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Be not web Sake with, bus * mighty uit: 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord: 
For on that ground I'll make a holy deſcant:” 

He ſeems to be in his element when ſpeaking : he has words 
at will; and is equally excellent whether perplexing the honeſt 
citizens, or complimenting RICHARD into acceptance of the 
crown. His faultering therefore -when RICHARD propoſes 
the murder of the two children, is evidently not the want of 
apprehenſion, but of acquieſcence. | 


King Richard. Stand all apart. Couſin of-BuckinGram. 
Buckingham. My gracious ſovereign. 
King Richard. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy $98 
| And thy afliſtance, is king RICHARD ſeated ;— 
But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day? 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them? 
Buckingham. Still live they, and for ever let them laſt ! 
King Richard. Ah, BUCKINGHAM, now do J play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed 
Young EDwaRD lives: 
Think now what I would ſpeak. 
Buckingham. Say on, my loving lord. | 
King Richard. Why, BUcKINGHAMm, I fay, I would be king. b 


Buckingham. Why, ſo you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 
King 


* 
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King Richard. Ha! am J king? *tis ſo: but EDw ARB lives. 
Buckingham. True, noble prince. 
King Richard, O bitter conſequence, 
That Epw ar Þ ſtill ſhould live true! noble prince 
Couſin, thou waſt not wont to be fo dull. 
Shall I be plain? I wiſh the baſtards dead; 
And I would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 
What ſay*ſt thou now? ſpeak ſuddenly, be brief. 
Buckingham. Your grace may do your pleaſure. 
King Richard. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes: 
Say, have I thy confent, that they ſhall die? 
- Buckingham. Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, dear lord, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this: 
I will reſolve your grace immediately.” 
Afterwards in ſoliciting the earldom of Hereford, he meets 
a repulſe, and an affront; he foreſees at once the conſequences 
of ſuch a change in the tyrant's mind and behaviour, and en- 
deavours to provide ſor his ſafety by flight, and by oppoſition. 
« O let me think on HasTiNGs, and be _” 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on.” 


His oppoſition however is fruitleſs, becauſe unfortunate; 
and we learn that 

| .. © By ſudden floods, and fall of waters, 

BuckINGHAM's army is diſperſed and ſcattered: 

And he himſelf wandered away alone, 

No man knows whither.“ 


A fatal prelude to his captivity, and execution! 


The Character of BuckINGHAM is not extremely rare in 
human life: Duplicity and Vanity enter greatly into its com- 
poſition. The former occurs but too often in the intercourſe 
of mankind, nor is it uncommon to find perſons of talents 
dazzled as it were with the ſplendor of their own abilities: 
conſcious of a certain ſuperiority, they are forward, perhaps 

intruſive, 
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intruſive, in diſcourſe; conceiving of themſelves as excellent 
managers, they are meddling, and officious, in affairs. Their 
conduct may not have the public conſequences of Buck IN o- 
HAM's, but in private, they become the handy tools of 
deeper craft and guile: for, as ſuch abilities are rather ſuper- 
ficial than profound, rather expoſed, and open, than ſagacious, 
when thus directed, they often execute to moſt advantage 
the plots of others rather than their own; and ſo that their 
talents be but ſhewn, themſelves made of conſequence, 
their opinion ſought—adopted—applauded ;- their Vanity is 
gratified, and their Integrity baniſhed—that may indeed at 
ſome time return, and ſtartle at ſome unuſual guilt, the ſmall 
remains of it may act, and may endeavour to make one 
more effert of reſtraint, if it cannot prevail to change of 
conduct: but perhaps by this time, as was the caſe in reſpect 
of BUCKINGHAM, their determination is of little avail, and 
having forwarded the deſigns of others to a certain degree, the 
conſequences will take place, whether they eee will, 
or will not, be the agents. 

Vanity ſeems at firſt to be little calculated for ſuch ſerious 
evils; and often, it does no further injury than to render its 
poſſeſſor ridiculous, it hurts no one, excites a laugh by its 
frivolity, and if it can ſteer clear of contempt, paſſes through 
the world with little diſadvantage ;, but, united with duplicity, 
with a diſpoſition to intrigue, it muſt do miſchief in propor- 
tion to its powers: if in a high ſtation, it affects high events, 
and may be the means of ſpreading unhappineſs, perhaps ca- 
lamity, far around. Now, without being too ſevere on 
Vanity, as Vanity, we are in no danger of being too ſevere 
on that deceitful conduct, which while it profeſſes friendſhip 
and reconciliation harbours revenge and purpoſes blood, 
which vows, and ſwears, and imprecates curſes on itſelf, yet 
means by ſuch oaths no more than to take the firſt opportu- 
nity of acting contrary to them. This diſpoſition alſo injures 
according to its ſtation: the whole race of politicians are by 

2 | ſome 
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ſome included in the charge : as alſo whole nations are by 
other nations (whence Gallic perfidy is proverbial) though 
each endeavours to remove the character from itſelf, even 
while ſuffering what ſome eſteem the natural conſequence of 
ſuch behaviour: for it is confeſſed by all; that when juſtice 
overtakes ſuch a character, its puniſhment is well deſerved, 
and a very ſmall ſhare of pity is all ir can extort; — 
whether its puniſhment be like, that of BucKINGHAM the 
ſufferings of the block and the axe; or that contempt, aver- 
fion, and hatred, which is ſure to befall it when diſcovered, 
by time, to the inſpection of mankind. 

Beſide, .it is not uncommon to ſee the puniſhment of 
duplicity proceed from that very quarter which it had moſt 
endeavoured to ſerve: and this is but natural, if we reflect, 
that all who employ knaves hate π em, how much ſoever they 
may deſire their knavery; and knowing them, when their 
ſervices are no longer needed, 'may PR be the very 
occaſion of their expoſure. 

The Character of BuckiNGHAM may ſeem to juſtify the 
_ exclamation © how injurious are talents !” but it is not 
talents that are injurious, but perſonal diſpoſition that is fo: 
the bias of the mind. Very moderate abilities may produce 
an immoderate quantity of evil; which the greateſt exertions 
made by the nobleſt powers may be unable to prevent. If 
it were too much to wiſh that every man ſhould employ his 
real or his ſuppoſed talents to the advantage of his neigh- 
bour, and of the community, it might at leaſt be deſired 
that they ſhould not be employed in ſubverting the peace of 
his country, and of his fellow-citizens: it were no ſmall 
favour done to the world if ſome perſons in it would be con- 
tent rather to puniſh their Vanity by ſilence, than to riſque 
its puniſhment when expoſed, amid the taunts of public cen- 
ſure and contempt, combined with the conſciouſneſs of 
having produced confuſion, and miſchief. 
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SHAKSPEARE G 
PLATE II. No. xv. 


RICHMOND, 


DESIGNED. BY I. SINGLETON, 
DIRECTED and ENGRAVED C. TAYLOR. 


Rickmondh FELLOWS | in arms, and my moſt loving friends 


Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we march'd on without impediment; 

And here receive we from our father STANLEY 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 

That ſpoil'd-your ſummer fields, and fruitful vines, 


Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough 


In your embowelPd boſoms,—this foul ſwine 
Lies now even in the centre of this iſle, 

Near to the town of Leiceſter, as we learn: 

From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march, 
In God's name, chearly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace 

By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. 


Oxford. Every man's conſcience is a thouſand ſwords, 


To fight againſt that bloody homicice. 


Herbert. J doubt not, but his friends will turn to us. 
Blunt. He hath no friends, but who are friends for fear; 


Which, in his deareſt need, will fly from him. 


No. XV. King RICHARD III. Qꝗ Richmond. 
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Richmond. All for our vantage. Then, in God's name march: 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow's wings; 
* it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
[Exeunt. 
Richmond. The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his hery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow, 
Sir WILLIAM BRANDON, you ſhall bear my ſtandard, — 
Give me ſome ink and paper in my tent ;— 
T'll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall power. 
My lord of OxForxD,—you, bir WILLIAM BRANDON, 
And you, Sir WALTER HERBERT, ſtay with me:— 
The earl of PEMBROKE keeps his regiment ;— 
Good captain BLUNT, bear my good night to him, 
And by the ſecond hour in the morning h 
Deſire the earl to ſee me in my tent: 
Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 
Where is lord STANLEY quarter'd, do you know ? 
Blunt. Unleſs I have miſta'en his colours much, 
(Which, well I am aſſur'd, I have not done) 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
Richmond, If without peril it be poſlible, 
Sweet BLUNT, make ſome good means to ſpeak with him, 
And give him from me this molt needful note. 
Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, T'l] undertake it; 
And ſo, God give you quiet reſt to-night ! 
Richmond. Good night, good captain Bro NT. Come, gen- 
tlemen, 
Let us conſult upon to-morrow's buſineſs ; 
In to my tent, the air is raw and cold. 


NICHARD III. ACT v. Scexe IL and III. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATES I. and II. No. XVI. 


EDMUND; and EDGAR. 


DESIGNED BY H. SINGLETON, 
e ond ENGRAVED by C. TAYLOR, 


v» as > 0's 6c » 


THE paſſions of the human mind are capable of at 


infinite variety, as they are compounded and mingled with 
each other, or as they are placed in circumſtances which dif- 
ferently call forth their powers: ſometimes we ſee contradic- 
tory paſſions ſtruggling for maſtery, and in their ſtruggles 
overwhelming their ſubject; ſometimes they rule, or prepon- 
derate, alternately, and rapidly change their ſubje& from 
himſelf to a ſomething not himſelf—the mind now determines, 
now changes its determination; now reſolves, now heſitates; 
propoſes, but retracts, or if. it acts, repents. Sometimes 
circumſtances by altering the courſe of a paſſion make it 
ſeem a new one: and ſometimes a paſſion proves too ſtrong 
for circumſtances which ſhould direct it; and for other bro- 
ther paſſions which ſhould controul it. Beſide this, there are 
diſpoſitions of the mind which enfeeble, and ſtagnate, as it 
were, its principles; as there are others which prompt and 
excite its alacrity, which drive it to raſhneſs, and urge it to 
deſperation. 
The ſtory of KinG LEAR is compoſed by the Poꝑr as a 
leſſon to ſuch raſhneſs: every character in it has a proportion 
of this quality, and every character, in its turn, ſuffers 


under the puniſhment which naturally attends it. It is true 


the prime character of the piece (the King) ſhews this 
raſhneſs moſt forcibly, and is in conſequence the greateſt ſuf- 
No. XVI. King Lear. Rr ferer 
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ferer by his unhappy paſſion ; but the other perſonages, in 
proportion as they are miſled by their perverſe inclinations, 
or ſudden tranſports, are expoſed to the natural conſequences 
of ſuch unadviſed behaviour. Combined with inconſidera- 
tion of temper, ſome of them exhibit the groſſeſt ingratitude, 
and malevolence : and indeed, theſe are the perſons from whom 
we ſhould have expected (perhaps excluſively) thoſe inſtant 
' ſtarts of random feelings whoſe iſſue could not but be un- 
happy. But Shakſpeare thought otherwiſe; if he wiſhed 
to excite terror united to a ſenſe of juſtice and retribution, 
he wiſhed alſo to excite pity, and this he accompliſhes by 
ſhewing the fatal iſſue of a too rapid reſolution, whoſe pu- 
niſhment is diſproportionate to its demerit. | 

If EpmunD, as the baſtard of GLosTER, had alone 
proved ungrateful to his parent ſtock, the remark on his 
being the iſſue of unlawful embraces would have been 
thought ſufficient to ſolve the difficulty which ſuch behaviour 
might have occaſioned; but the legitimate offspring of Lear 
are certainly no leſs ungrateful to their acknowledged father, 
and no leſs vehement in their ingratitule. EpMuNnD at 
moſt can go but on a par with them; and in the article of 
cruelty he is perhaps their inferior. In ſtrong contraſt to 
this behaviour, EDGaR is deſigned to ſhew natural and 
filial affection ſtrongly working in ſpite of miſuſage, and, 
under the ſevereſt afflictions; thereby maintaining the true 
character of a ſon: as CoR DELTA by her tenderneſs re- 
deems from the infamy of her ſiſters the affectionate cha- 
racter of a daughter. 

EDMUND and EDGAR have ſome qualities in common; 
ſuch as Courage and Eloquence good underſtandings, and 
thoſe well cultivated. They differ in more material qualities, 
ſuch as honeſty and diſhoneſty, ingenuouſneſs and diſſimu- 
lation. EDMUND is craft and guile; EDGAR is upright, 
_ even * diſguiſe; EDMUND, without neceſſity, ſeeks 

| occaſion 
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occaſion of evil; EDOAR, when opportunity preſents itſelf, 
not merely refrains from revenge ; but he does ſervice to, and 
endeavours to alleviate the diſtreſſes of, his afflicted father. 
The principles of EDmMunD are. profane, if not atheiſtical; 
while the ſolicitude of EDGAR is directed to the producing 
in his father's mind, thoſe ſentiments of ſubmiſſion to provi- 
dence which the wiſe in all ages have inculcated, and which 
the good, however depreſſed, have eſteemed it their duty to 
maintain, | | 
It muſt be owned, EpmunD, in ſhaking off the ſuperſti- 
tious apprehenſions of influences produced by comets, and 
by eclipſes, has much the advantage of his father GLOSTER; 
yet his freedom from them ſeems rather the effect of an au- 
dacious mind, than of genuine conviction, ſupported by re- 
gular inveſtigation: and it affords a remark, that a vicious 
man may in ſome things be. nearer the truth than one who is 
more virtuous ; yet without diminiſhing his general propen- 
ſity to vice. EDMUND owns his vices are perſonal, freely 
his own, not forced upon him, he conſiders himſelf as en- 
tirely the director of his own courſe, and his own fortune, 
yet he is never the more ſolicitous to controul, thoſe vices 
which he is aware of, and over which he is conſcious of 
ſuch power. Such is the difference between juſt ideas in 
ſome reſpects, and juſt practices: more is requiſite to the 
making of an honeſt man, than ability to reaſon, well on cer- 
tain ſubjects, or right ſentiments in ſome reſpects, waerein 
others are, perhaps deficient, or perhaps weak. 
Thus reaſons EDMUN D, Act. I. Scene IL 
6% „᷑PÜRIUñß 4 

Legitimate EDGAR, I muſt have your land: 

Our father's love is to the baſtard EDMmunD, 

As to the legitimate: fine word,—legitimate ! 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter ſpeed, 

And my invention thrive, EDMUND the baſe 
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Shall top the legitimate. I grow; I proſper 3 
Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards !” 
Enter GLOSTER. 
ce. . Epmunyd! How now? what news? 
Edmund. So pleaſe your lordſhip, none. [ Putting up the letter, 
Gloſter. Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? | 
Edmund. I know no news, my lord. 
Gloſter. What paper were you reading ? 
Edmund. Nothing, my lord. 
Edmund. I beſeech you, ſir, pardon me: it is a letter from 
my brother, that I have not all o'er read; and for ſo 
much as I have perus'd, I find it not fit for your over- 
looking. „„ 
Cigſter. Give me the letter, fir. 
Edmund. I ſhall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part I underftand them, are to blame. 
Glofler. Theſe late eclipſes in the fun and moon portend no 
good to us: though the wiſdom of nature can reaſon 
it thus and thus, yet nature finds itſelf ſcourg'd by the 
ſequent effects: love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers 
divide: in cities, mutinies; in countries, difcord ; in 
palaces, treaſon; and the bond crack'd twixt ſon and 
father. This villain of mine comes under the predic- 
\ diction ; there's ſon againft father: the king falls from 
the bias of nature; there's father againſt child. [ Ex:4. 
Edmund. This is the excellent foppery of the world! that, 
when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeit of our 
own behaviour) we make guilty of our difaſters, the 
ſun, the moon, and the ſtars: as if we were villains, 
by neceflity; fools, by heavenly compulſion; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by ſpherical predominance z 
drunkards, lyars, and adulterers, by an enforc'd obe · 
| dience 
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dience of planetary influence; and all that we are evil 
in, by a divine thruſting on: An admirable evaſion of 
whore-maſter man, to lay his goatiſh diſpoſition to the 
charge of a ſtar !-—Tut, I ſhould have been that J am, 
had the maidenlieft ſtar in the firmament twinkled on 
my baſtardizingꝭ .. 
$_ A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh 2 
My practices ride eaſy!—I ſee the buſineſs. 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 
All with me's meet, that I can faſhion fit.” | 
" EpmvunD follows his vicious inclinations; for what ſhould 
with-hold him? he almoſt commands, for a time, his fortune, 
ſeems wafted by the direct gales of proſperity, and to be ra- 
pidly in advance to the enjoyments of conqueſt, the laurel of 
victory, and the diadem of royalty, His ſolicitations ſcarcely 
precede the favours he receives from the ſiſters; and rather 
is he the object of their courtſhip, than they of his. He ſeems 
to regard them as they adminiſter to his ambition, for of his 
affection we hear little; he addreſſes little directly to either, 
but proteſts to either, againſt whichever is abſent. Never- 
theleſs, however he may ſeem proſperous, he is not in a ſtate 
of true proſperity; his mind, which was baſe and cruel, is 
bafe and cruel ſtill, and his treatment of his captives, LEar 
and CogDELI1A, manifeſts the malignity of his diſpoſition at 
laſt, no leſs than his ſupplantation of his brother EDcG ar, and 
his treachery to his father GLosTER, in the earlier parts of 
the tory. He is the ſame ſtill as ever; and only when 
death approaches, is he ſufficiently juſt to acknowledge his 
deſerts, and to own his miſconduct. 
EDGAR is too honeſt to be ſuſpicious, or even to be pro- 


perly cautious in receiving impreffions difadvantageous to his 
father's 
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father's affection: he but too ſuddenly credits what he had 
little reaſon to believe, and by his miſplaced confidence, with- 
out examination, without endeavouring to clear up aQual cir- 
cumſtances, to aſcertain their cauſes, or to diſperſe their pre- 
fent obſcurity, he expoſes himſelf to ſubſequent misfortunes, 
The want of ſteady inveſtigation prompts him to one falſe. 
ſep, and that falſe ſtep to numerous ſufferings in conſequence: 
yet, amid his ſufferings, he is not loſt to ſentiment, nor to 
humanity, though ſoliciting pity himſelf, he has pity in his 
breaſt for others; though in great miſery, and perſonating 
miſery ſtill greater, he almoſt forgets his own, to ſympathiſe 
with that of his former friends; and, by a kind of force upon 
himſelf, maintains his aſſumed character, though aware of its 
neceſſity to his concealment and ſafety. When witneſs to the 
real diſtreſſes of thoſe whom he regarded and loved, he almoſt 
drops the fiQitious part of his own diſtreſſes, and almoſt for- 
gets the ſufferings of poor Map Tom in the greater ſuffer. 
ings of deranged Lx AR, and blinded GLOSTER. 

The courſes to which the moſt liberal mind may be driven 
by injury, and by diſtreſs, are beyond ordinary calculation; 
the love of life is ſo ſtrongly inherent in our nature, that any 
ſhift will be adopted, while the remoteſt hope of preſerving 
life can poſſibly be maintained; and though this of EDGaR's 
is certainly an uncommon thought, for that very reaſon it is 
fo much leſs liable to ſuſpicien, and ſo much more effectual 
as a concealment. _ . 1 

The Pokr has, with great art, diſtinguiſhed the affecta- 
tion of madneſs from the genuine diſtemper: EDG AR wanders 
from object to object, from ſuggeſtion to ſuggeſtion, as if his 
" feelings on any one article were ſoon exhauſted, and he ſought 
a freſh ſupply from other quarters: whereas LE AR keeps 
cloſe to the main occaſion of his infirmity, and ſhews that one 
grand leading principle in almoſt every ſentence, Beſide 

this, 
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this, EDGAR never once drops a hint of who or what he had 
formerly been, but keeps the moſt poſitive ſilence on his for- 
mer ſelf; whereas, I. EAR not only avows he had been and is 
the KI Nd, but ſtil! perſonates the duties of Royalty, diſtributes 
Juſtice, commands armies, entertains his knights, and be- 
| trays ſo much of what had been his accuſtomed courſe of life, 
that it is evident he is not a perſon diſguiſed by madneſs, but 
diſtempered by it. Epo AR looks forward as it were to an 
ideal maniac; LEaR looks backward, and recollects events 
which had made a deep impreſſion on his memory, and left 
there the occaſion of his preſent afflictions. EDGAR names 
Jodily evils, when he deſcribes how the foul fiend treats 

« Poor Ton, whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and 
through flame, through ford and whirlpool, over bog and 
quagmire; that hath laid knives under his pillow, and 
halters in his pew ; ſet ratſbane by his porridge; made him 
proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horſe over four- 
inch'd bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor ;— 
Bleſs thy five wits! Tom's a-cold, —O, do de, do de, do 
de, —Bleſs thee from. whirlwinds, ſtar-blaſting, and tak- 
ing! Do poor Tou ſome charity, whom the foul fiend 
vexes :——- There could I have him now,—and there,— 
and there, and there again, and there,” 
Lear ſhews that his mind has ſuffered by the pangs of re- 
morſe, and by the keen ſenſe of filial ingratitude. 

There is a covert merality in the diſcourſe of EDGaR, 
which is curious: the advice is good, though madneſs had 


- 


ſpoken it; but whether it be very aptly characteriſtic of mad- 


neſs, I will not determine: Its mode of expreſſion is wander- 
ing, and unconnected, while yet the leading idea 1s preſerved 
throughout it. 

« Take heed o' the foul fiend: Obey thy parents ;— 


keep thy word juſtly; ſwear not; commit not with 
man's 
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222 SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
man's ſworn ſpouſe; ſet not thy ſweet heart on proud e = 
'Tom's a- cold.“ 
<« Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling of als, 
betray thy poor heart to women: Keep thy foot out of 
brothels, thy hand out of plackets, thy pen from lenders? 
books, and defy the foul fiend.“ 

But we find EpG AR, who aſſumed madneſs, aſſumes other 
diſguiſes alſo; he ſeems a peaſant to GLos TER, though, as 
GLoSTER obſerves, he “ ſpeaks in better. phraſe and mat- 
ter: as GLoSTER cannot fee him, he ſpares himſelf the 
trouble of counterfeiting a character, but to the STEwarD 
he utters a provincial and coarſe dialeQ, and being ſubje& to 
inſpection, maintains the general behaviour and language cor- 
reſpondent to his attire. Theſe diſguiſes mutually ſupport 
each other, and give to each other a degree of conſiſtence 
and probability, which either, had either been alone, would 
have wanted. There is alſo hereby a kind of gradual decli- 
nation from the exceflive rage of madneſs, in En Ak, to the 
peaſant, and the boor: which forms a kind of interval leading 
to his reſtoration and honour, and which renders the 
leſs ſudden, and more intereſting. 

Amid the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, Epox main- 
tains life and hope; and this principle the Por uſes to re- 
prove the impatience of GLosTER. By the agency of Ep- 
GAR, GLOSTER lives to ſee the KING more wretched than 
himſelf: and is brought to the exerciſe of that reſignation, 
which for a time had forſaken him; and which, indeed, re- 
quires to be invigorated by ED aR's repeated admonitions. 
Glofter. Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, is another purſe; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking: Fairies, and __ 
Proſper it with thee! Go thou further off; | 


/- _ Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 
DOE | | | Edgar. 


= 
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Edgar. Now fare ye well, good ſir. [Seems 10 go. 
Gloſter. With all my heart. 
Edgar. Why do I trifle thus with his deſpair ?—— 
Tis done to cure it. 
. 3 „ OY OO 
Edgar. 40 old man, fuk me thy hand, away; 
King LEAR hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en: 
Give me thy hand, come on. 
Glofter. No further, ſir; a man may not rot even here. 
Edgar. What, in ill thoughts again? Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeneſs is all: Come on. 

There is a fund of good ſenſe in EDG AR's remarks on his 
various ſtates of adverſity, on the extremity of that condition 
which may juſtly conſider itſelf as the worſt, and even at the 
worſt, the impropriety of utter deſpondence; ſince hope may 
beam upon ſuch a ſtate, which, perhaps; may be the implied 
meaning of that involved expreſſion: 

„„ The worſt is not, 
So long as we can ſay, © This is the worſt,” 

EpGar's deſcription of Dover-Cliff is extremely happy; 
his ſpeeches to EDpMuxp, and to ALBANY, and his relation 
of his adventures, and GLosTER's death, are eloquent—their 
ſtyle and manner mark the man of ſenſe, and ſpirit; and his 
attention to the unfortunate KEN T, the man of compaſ- 
ſion; and this latter quality deſerves notice, the rather, be- 
cauſe there are perſons, in whom natural inſtinct, as it were, 
ſpeaks, and they follow its dictates, while their pern is 
void of compaſſion toward ſtrangers. 

Albany. Where have you hid yourſelf? 
How have you known the miſeries of your father? 
Edgar. By nurſing them, my lord. Lift a brief tale z— 
And, when *tis told, O, that my heart would burſt f 
No. XVI. KING LEaR 88 The 
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The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 
That follow'd me ſo near, (O our lives? ſweetneſs ! 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once !) taught me to ſhift 
Into a mad-man's rags; to aſſume a ſemblance 
That very dogs diſdain'd: and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, | 
Their precious ſtones new loſt; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for ham, ſav' d him from deſparr ; 
Never (O fault!) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half-hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſucceſs, 
I aſk'd his blefling, and from firſt to laſt 
Told him my pilgrimage: But his flaw'd heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport!) 


2Twixt two extremes of paſlion, joy, and grief, 


Burſt ſmilingly.” 


— 


In conſidering theſe brothers individually, we find each has 
ſome good qualities and ſome bad; in conſidering them to- 
gether, or rather, as they were deſig ned by the Porr, in 
contraſt, we find ſympathy and ſincerity in one, for a time 
perſecuted by the cruelty and wickedneſs of the other; yet 
ultimately reſtored to honour and dignity, We ſee vice for 
a while triumphant; yet, amidſt its triumph, terminating its 
career by detection, and death, puniſhed by the very hand it 
had wronged, and forced to acknowledge that preſiding juſtice, 
which nothing but force could induce it to believe. 

Edmund. What you have charg'd me with, that I have done; ; 


And more, much more: the time will bring it out; 
*Tis paſt, and ſo am I: But what art thou, 

That haſt this fortune on me? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee. 


Edgar. | 
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Edgar. Let us exchange charity, 
I am no leſs in blood than thou art, EnmunDn; 
If more, the more thou haſt wrong'd me. 
My name is EDGAR and thy father's ſon. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us : 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Coſt him his eyes. 
Edmund. Thou haſt ſpoken right, *tis true; 
The wheel has come full circle; I am here. 


Conſidered critically, ſome have thought the character of 
Epo AR rather divided the intereſt raiſed in the ſpectator by 
LEAR: for my own part, I think he was deſigned partly to 
ſupport the extraordinary and unuſual ſenſations imparted by 
the KixG's diforder, no leſs than to be the natural and pro- 
bable agent in aſſiſting the diſtreſſed, and puniſhing the male- 
volent: this, at leaſt, is certain, the events with which he is 
connected, and which he forwards or produces, could not 
have been accompliſhed by any perſon of the drama fo well 
as by himſelf; neither could the Poꝶr have more happily ſup- 
ported his chief character, or contraſted ſome of his other 
| Characters more to advantage, than EnGaR has enabled him 
to accompliſh. 
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SCE NE III. PAULINA's Housk. | 


Enter LEeonTEes, PorLixtenes, FLoRIzEL, PERDIT 4, 
Camitio, PAULINA, Lorns and ATTENDANTS, 


Leontes. O PAULINA, 
We honour you with trouble: But we came 
To ſee the ſtatue of our queen: your gallery | 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many ſingularities; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to * ren 
The ſtatue of her mother. 

Paulina. . . . . As ſhe liv'd peerleſs, 
So her dead likeneſs, I do well believe, 
Excells whatever yet you look'd upon, 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 

Lonely, apart: But here it is; prepare 
To ſee the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still ſleep mock'd death: behold; and ſay, tis well. 
[PAULINA undraws a curtain, and diſcovers a flatue. 

I like your ſilence, it the more ſhews off | 
Your wonder: But yet ſpeak ;—firſt, you, my liege. 
Comes it not ſomething near ? 


No. XVII. WINTER's Tart Tt Leontes. 
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Leontes . . . Her natural poſture !— 
Chide me, dear ſtone; that I may ſay, indeed, 
Thou art HERMIONE: or, rather, thou art ſhez 
In thy not chiding; for ſhe was as tender 
As infancy and grace. But yet, PAULINA, 
HERMIONE was not ſo much wrinkled; nothing 
So aged, as this ſeems. . ..... 
 Polixenes. . . » . Oh, not by much. 
Paulina. 80 much the more our carver's excellence: 
As ſhe liv'd now. s 5 
Leontes. As now ſhe might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my foal. Oh, thus ſhe ſtood, 
Even with ſuch life of majeſty, (warm life, 
As now it coldly ſtands) when firſt I woo'd her! 
I am aſham'd: Does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than it Oh, royal piece, 
There's magick in thy majeſty; which has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the ſpirits, 
Standing like ſtone with thee! 
Perdita. And give me leavez. . .. +». 
And do not ſay, tis ſuperſtition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her bleſſing. Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Give me hat hand of yours, to kiſs. | 
Paulina. + - + Oh, patience; | 1 
The ſtatue is but newly _ the colours "i 
Not dry. . ++ ++ + » 
Paulina. Good, my lord, "LING 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 


You'll 
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You'll mar it, if you kiſs it; ain your own | 
With oily painting: Shall I draw the curtain? 

Leontes. No, not theſe twenty years, 

Perdita. So long could L 
Stand by, a looker on. 

Paulina. Either forbear, . . ...; . 

Quit preſently the chapel; or reſolve you 

For more amazement : If you can behold it, 

I'll make the ſtatue move indeed; deſcend, 

And take you by the hand: but then you'll think, 
(Which I proteſt againſt) I am aſſiſted 
By wicked powers. 

Leontes. What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on: what to ſpeak, 

I am content to hear; for tis as eaſy 

To make her ſpeak, as move. 

Paulina. Muſick; awake her: ſtrike.— [Muſick 
*Tis time; 'deſcend; be ſtone no more: approach; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; 

I'II fill your grave up: ſtir; nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbneſs, for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Vou perceive, ſhe ſtirs: 
[HERMIONE comes down. 
Start not; her actions ſhall be holy, as, 
Vour hear, my fpell is lawful: do not ſhun her, 
Until you ſee her die again; for then 
You kill her double: Nay, preſent your hand: 
When ſhe was young, you woo'd her; now, in age, 
Is ſhe become the ſuitor. 
Leontes. Oh, ſhe's warm! [Embracing her. 
If this be magick, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. 

Polixenes, She embraces him. 

2 Camillo. 
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Camillo. She hangs about his neck; 
If ſhe pertain to life, let her ſpeak too, 
Polixenes. Ay, and make't manifeſt where ſhe has liv'd, 
Or how ſtol'n from the dead? 
Paulina. That ſhe is living, 
Were it but told you, ſhould be hooted at 
Like an old tale; but it appears, ſhe lives, 
Though yet ſhe ſpeak not. Mark a little while. 
Pleaſe you to interpoſe, fair madam ; kneel, 
And pray your mother's bleſſing. — Turn, good lady; 
Our PerviTaA is found. 
[Preſenting PERDIT4, who kneels to HERMION&- 
Hermione. You gods, look down, 
And from your facred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter's head !—Tell me, mine own, 
Where haſt thou been preſery'd ? ? where liv'd? how 
found 
Thy father's court? for thou ſhalt hear, that I, 
Knowing by PAULINA, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou waſt in being, —have preſerv'd 
Myſelf, to fee the iſſue, 


WINTER's TAEE, ACT V. Sczxx the laſt. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


DESIGNED BY Fi SINGLETON. 
| DIRECTED by « C. TAYLOR, | 


GREAT. Charatters: are, frequently, qerhave generally, 
compoſed of contradictory paſſions in a high degree: that 
ſpring and energy of mind which ſtrong propenſities impart, 
prompts them to exceed their fellows in whatever they under- 
take; and if their courſe of life be ſuch as excites atten- 
tion, be coincident with their genius, and- be favoured by 
fortunate events, they then far outſoar the conceptions and the 
deſires of ordinary men. Where leſs impaſſioned. perſons 
might conclude they had done enough, and might reſt con- 
tented and fatisfied with their performances, or their acqui- 
ſitions, deſire of glory, or bias of mind, urges further ex- 
ertions and impells the Ambitious to renewed and enlarged 
efforts, and undertakings : if they receive the applauſe of a 
City, they require that of a region; if they vanquiſh a 
world, they ſigh for other worlds to conquer, and it but too 
often happens that their own little world, which they ought 
to hold moſt completely in ſubjection to the dictates of 
reaſon, of conſcience, of honour, is ſo far from being con- 
quered, that it is overrun by a banditti of the wildeſt, and 
the worſt of paſſions. 

Lord BoLinGBROKE has defined Hiſtory, as © Philo- 
ſophy teaching by examples; and the ſtrongeſt advocates for 
No. XVII. CorloLAanus: UV u theatrical 
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theatrical repreſentations have ever adduced the leſſons to be 
learned from the Drama teaching by examples, in anſwer 
to thoſe who obj ected ro its ſuppoſed immoral tendency, 
The drama is, in fact, Hiſtory in action; and ſuch as is the 
Hiſtory ſuch will be the effect of its repreſentation, whether 
noble and heroic, or baſe and vulgar. That nohle and 
heroic mirids may in ſome reſpects need correction, that 
minds far below their level may, notwithſtanding this infe- 
riority, receive improvement from their correction, may well 
be granted; and thence we infer, that though very few can 
ever be equal to CoRioL Ax us in ſtation, in endowments, or 
in paſſions, yet all may be benefitted by obſerving the natural 
conſequences reſulting from his raſh conduct, and unbe- 
coming ſtarts of paſſion, from his unjuſtifiable exceſs of 
principies, which, in their due place and proportion, are 
honourable and laudable. 

Every man in a ſtate of ſociety is of ſome conſequence to 
that Society to which he belongs; the very loweſt, the very 
meaneſt, is not therefore to be trampled upon, and to be 
treated with inſolence or with injury. Neither is it any ſign 
of a great mind, to be forward in villifying that claſs of the 
community whoſe ſituations are humble; there ſhould be no 
ſuch thing in well-regulated ſociety as a ſtation open to con- 
tempt, however contempt may attach to the behaviour of 
individuals in every ſtation. Had CortoLanus duly re- 
garded theſe liberal maxims, he would not have uſed as terms 
in their nature opprobrious, thoſe appertaining to me- 
chanic arts; the truths he tells he would have told in leſs 
offenſive language; and the ſcorn he manifeſts would at leaſt 
have been moderated, if not withheld. 

If mankind are brethren by nature and by civil connec- 
tions, the contempt which oppreſſes a brother is an injury 
to the community, and ſhould be felt as ſuch by each indivi- 
dual; and this nan is far from being alleviated, if it is not 

aggrayated, 
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aggravated, by the reflection that it ariſes from a fellow-citizen 
and a brother; High ſtation, high blood, poſſeſſes many 
advantages, but none which entitle it to deſpiſe the dif- 
advantages connected. by fortune with leſs favored ſitua- 
tions. True greatneſs of mind has always been ready to 
condeſcend to its inferiors, to lay aſide for a time, while in 
their company, much of its juſt privileges, and to deſire 
rather the willing honour which ſuch might be forward to 
beſtow, than the exacted reſpect which is paid but grudg- 
ingly, and rather expreſſed by the lips than dictated by the 
heart. No juſtification ariſes hence for plebeian inſolence, for 
that ſpirit of murmuring, that captious and ferocious diſpoſi- 
tion, which too often accompanies ignorance : and it muſt be 
acknowledged, even by the moſt candid, that no ſmall provo- 
cation is ſuffered by liberal minds when ignorance aſſumes 
pretenſions to knowledge; when iraſeible and unruly boors fit 
in judgment on their ſuperiors ; when thoſe who are but juſt 
capable of proper obedience regard themſelves as qualified to 
govern, and, in purſuit of their own humour, follow counſels 
| whoſe iſſue may perhaps be fatal, as well to themſelves, as 
to the community. | 7 | | 
Exceſs of virtue may terminate in vice; excels of cou- 
rage may become fool-hardineſs; exceſs of dignity may be- 
come inſufferable haughtinefs ; exceſs of conſcious ſupe- 
riority may become pride; and pride in exceſs, is certain of 
raiſing numerous enemies; whoſe enmity may be irritated to 
implacability, and ſtimulated to that activity which reſts not 
till it has accompliſhed the deſtruction of the object it hates. 
* Theſe remarks apply to the character of CortoLanus, and 
are ſupported by a general reviſion of his conduct and beha- 
viour. | ; 
Though it be poſſible that a man may have the ill word 
of his fellow-citizens withour deſerving it, yet probability is 
on the other ſide, and that a general opinion to his diſadvan- 
| U u tage 
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tage has at leaſt ſome foundation; under this diſadvantage the 
character of CoRIOLANUS opens: the mutinous citizens in 
the very firſt ſcene regard him as their chief enemy, and talk 
of „ killing him,” even while they render ſome kind of 
Juſtice to © the ſervices he has done his country.” In his 

firſt appearance he rates the citizens with no little warmth ; 
and though he mingles truth with his indignities, yet as the 
human mind thus addreſſed, is apt to let fall the trath, 
and to take up the indignity, no great confidence ſucceeds 
his diſcourſe. He foreſees, indeed, that one innovation will 
lead to others; and herein he appears no lefs a politician, than 
he is acknowledged to be a ſoldier. 

His courage, his combats, his perſonal proweſs, occupy 
the latter part of the firſt AcT, and his contempt of fame 
and notoriety is ſtrongly depicted, together with his diſre- 
gard of riches. A plealing part of his character is alſo inci- 
dentally diſcovered, in his remembrance of favours formerly 
received, and in his requeſt for the freedom of his & poor 
hoſt, now a priſoner,” — though unhappily he forgets his name. 
Afterwards, he declines to hear his general repeat the ac- 
count of his victories, and quits the ſenate while that is re- 
lated, and it elects him conſul. His pride, however, now 
ſtarts at part of the proceedure neceſſary previous to his in- 
ſtallment in this high office: he wiſhes to avoid canvaſſing 
the people; and when forced to it, he accepts, and performs 
it with an ill grace. When conſul, he retorts the inſults of 
the tribunes with great vigour; and the ſpeeches he makes to 
the patricians are at once eloquent, impreſſive, and rational: 
he warns them of conſequences which, in fact, did afterwards 
enſue; and propoſes meaſures, which had calm judgment 
digeſted into mature counſels, might have been ſalutary. 
Theſe failing, he has recourſe to violence, draws his ſword, 
is hardly perſuaded to withdra from the tumult, and at laſt 
rather raves than reaſons. His refuſal to ſolicit the people 
3 | again 
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again affords his mother an opportunity of a moſt excellent 
ſpeech, and clearly ſhews what we are to think of his con- 
duct. He yields, however, to what ſhe ſays; ; and at length 
promiſes to addreſs them cy; which he in part performs, 
but when called & a traitor” by the tribune, he takes fire at 
the term, and renders all attempts at reconciliation imprac- 
ticable: he is then baniſhed, —he reſorts to Antium,—where 
he ftill maintains the character of the haughty and in- 
flexible CoRIoL Ax us, he ſtill treats with contempt the 
groſſer herd, and only explains himſelf to TuLLUs Auri- 
DIUs, by whom being well received, and being aſſociated in 
command, he becomes the bittereſt enemy to his own country, 
carries fire and ſword into its territories, and neither hears 
the voice of public folicitation, nor of private friendſhip, till 
family affection ſoftens him into compliance with its requeſt ; 
and Rome thereby eſcapes the fate with which he threatened 
it. This humanity ſerves afterwards as a pretext for his pu- 
niſhment; while jealouſy, and mean ſuſpicion, are the. real 
cauſes of his deſtruction, which is accompliſhed, not by the 
ſword of juſtice, but by the dagger of aſſaſſination, and the 
united effort of conſpiracy. 
The Character of CorroLanus is well ſupported through- 
out; he ſeems almoſt to the laſt what we ſhould' expect 
him to be as we ſee him at firſt; his yielding to his mother 
and family what he had denied to his general Couixius, 
and to his adopted father MgNenius, manifeſts that 
his heart was in ſome degree fleſh, and not altogether rock: 
the flinty politician is for a while ſuſpended ; and, to ſay 
truth, the prudent foreſight which had formerly diſtinguiſhed 
him, either forſakes him, or he acts in direct contradiction 
to it, 
« , , . .. O my mother, mother, O! 

You have won a happy victory for Rome; 


But for your ſon— believe it, O believe it, 
Moſt 
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Moft dangerouſly to him you have prevailed, 
If not moſt mortal to him.). 

Whether a man may on any account become the enemy of 
his country, is a queſtion that has been briſkly agitated: we 
decline it here; only obſerving, that if he may, he ſhould 
well ſee to it that no remain of human kindneſs exiſts within 
him: he may think himſelf altogether obdurate ; but, when 
tried from ſome unexpected quarter, Nature may yet ſo 
relent, that, like CoxlioL AN us, he may be unable to reſiſt its 
dictates while conſcious of their dangerous influence on his 
affairs. 

Circumſtances may render that a weakneſs which under 
other circumſtances were a virtue; compaſſion, and affec- 
tion itſelf muſt ſubmit ſometimes to be ſuſpended, and ſome- 
times to be denied, when public duty interferes with perſonal 
feelings. It is true, thoſe perſons are in very ſmall degrees 
objects of envy who experience this ſtruggle, and this re- 
mark can ſcarcely be more ſtrongly enforced than by the 
character of CoRIioL Ax us. High ſtation, great | talents, 
great power, and great good fortune, are apt to dazzle the 
eyes of beholders; and by their glare, to impart falſe ideas of 
their ſubjedts; but examine them clofely, inveſtigate them, 
and their natural accompaniments, their effects on the mind, 
on circumſtances, on ſurrounding, obſervers, on friends, and 
on enemies, and we ſhall find the rifques and dangers which 
accompany them, the envy and jealouſy they occaſion, the 
inquietude and diſtreſs of heart, the embarraſſment and per- 
plexity of ſituation, which either belong to them and orĩigi- | 
nate in them, or attach to them by the courſe of events, or 
are thrown upon them by the machinations of others, to be 
full equivalents for all the apparent honours which for a time 
may ſeem to accumulate on the favorites of fortune. 

« Order is heaven's firſt law;”” it is alſo the firſt law 
of ſociety; and ſo reciprocally are things adjuſted, that no 

ſtation 
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ſtation can ſay to an other, “I have no need of thee;” nor 


can any ſtation juſtly repreſent itſelf as engroſſing more hap- 


pineſs, or as expoſed to more evil than is its equivalent due. I 
believe the lower claſſes are full as much objects of envy to the 


higher, as the higher can be to the lower: {tate and oſtentation 


are little ſhort of impriſonment ; the accuracy of manners, 
the diſtinctions of what may, or may not be done, the mode of 
doing things in themſelves indifferent, are ſo many trammels, 
and conſtraints, ſo many apprehenſions and fears, from, 
which ſimple nature is exempt ; the ſolicitude well to perform 
arduous ſervices, or the diſgrace attending miſ-performance 
of them, is unknown to humble life; the goads of ambi- 
tion, the. defire of further importance, the deep-laid plans 
which ſometimes ſucceed for a while, or oftener meet with 
no ſucceſs, are beyond the conceptions of ordinary {iations z 
not to inſiſt, on the undeniably juſt reflection, that if great- 
neſs become ſtill greater, if it add much to its former poſſeſ- 
ſions, or honours, or advantages, very rarely indeed is this 
accompliſhed while much of life remains, ſo that the cloſe of 
all is uſually but little diſtant from that period which has 
long been the object of wiſhes, endeavours, and exertions. 
Mortal oblivion ſtrongly ſtares in the face of Succeſs, 

If our remark be juſt, that the drama is hiſtory in action 
teaching by examples, ſpectators, though unequal in moſt 
reſpects to the exalted characters it exhibits, may neverthe- 
leſs learn from their miſtakes, and misfortunes, not only to 
controul in themſelves thoſe paſſions, which might lead to 
ſimilar unhappineſſes; but if they ſuppoſe themſelves free 
from ſuch perils, they may learn (what is of at leaft equal 
importance) that they have great cauſe to congratulate them- 
ſelves that they do not occupy thoſe more expoſed ſituations 


which are moſt in danger of falling by the blaſts of adver- 


ſity, and whoſe fall is moſt commonly into total ruin. The 
humble reed eſcapes the effects of that tempeſt which ſhat- 
| f | ters 
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ters the lofty oak; and the fate of Cox iol Axus is a warning 
againſt haughtineſs, and inflexibility, whoſe fatal iſſue is 
certain, however combined with great talents, and ta 
rently ſupported by great virtues. * | 
SHAKSPEARE himfelf has incidentally, STO unde- 
ſigningly, ſo well particularized the Character of his Hero, 
that his own deſcription ſhall cloſe this eſſay: and I the 
rather adopt it, as it is given neither by his profeſſed friends 
nor foes, and therefore may be accepted as impartial. 
& Nie CapiTol. Enter two Officers to lay Cuſhions. 
1/2 Officer. Come, come, they are almoſt here: How many 
ſtand for conſulſhips ? 
2d Officer. Three, they ſay ; but *tis thought of every one 
CorIoLANUSs will carry it. 
1/2 Officer. That's a brave fellow; but he's vengeance proud, 
and loves not the common people. 
2d Officer. Faith, there have been many great men that have 
Matter'd the people, who ne'er lov'd them; and there 
be many that they have lov'd they know not where- 
fore : ſo that, if they love they know not why, they 
hate upon no better a ground: Therefore, for Cor1o- 
* LANUsS neither to care whether they love, or hate 
him, manifeſts the true knowledge he has in their diſ- 
poſition ; and, out of his _ careleſſneſs, lets them. 
plainly ſee*t. 
1/t Officer. If he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he wav'd indifterently *twixt doing them neither 
good nor harm ; but he ſeeks their hate with greater 
devotion than they can render it him; and leaves no- 
thing undone, that may fully diſcover him their oppo- 
ſite. Now, to ſeem to affect the malice and diſpleaſure 
of the people, is as bad as that which he RES, ta 
fatter them for their love.“ 
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LORENZO and JESSICA. 


DESIGNED BY R. SMIRKE, 
PIRECTED and ENGRAVED- C. TAYLOR. 


THE characters and adventures of Cont and 
JzssICA are not remarkably intereſting in themſelves, but 
they contribute very agreeably to diverſify the incidents of 
the compoſition which preſents them; and, by the Pozr's 
management, they improve in their effect upon us as we 
become better acquainted with them. Lorenzo appears, at 
firſt, to claſs among the common maſs of gentlemen whoſe 
youthful diſſipation is rather produced by imitation and by 
company, than the effect of natural inclination to licentiouſ- 
neſs. Afterwards, we find much good ſenſe in his remarks, 
eſpecially thoſe on the witticiſms in vogue, and (abating 
ſomething of extravagance in expreſſing them) on the in- 
fluence of muſic ; his converſation on the ſtarry heavens is 
pleaſing, and his endeavours to “out- night“ his fair compa- 
nion, if they do not infer the molt accurate acquaintance 
with legitimate claſſics, are yet far from being the offspring 
of inanity, or indications of a mind uncultivated by educa- 
tion, or unaccuſtomed to reflection. 

In fact, to inveſtigate fully the incidents of the firſt 
ſcene in the fifth AcT, would require much attention and 
time; for the Por has with great art enlivened this con- 
verſation by change of ſubject, has ſhewn the advantages to 
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be derived from elegant knowledge, and exhibited the plea- 
ſures of rational converſation incidentally ariſing from ſur- 
rounding objects. The ſcenery and operations of nature 
are ever within our view; but for want of intelligence re- 
ſpecting them, how many paſs by unnoticed the moſt ſublime 
or intereſting ſpectacles, and never raiſe one word of con- 
verſation on what affords the utmoſt felicity of remark | 


As to the daughter of $HYLOCK, it muſt be owned, that 
cloſe confinement is apt to occaſion that bankering after 
liberty which prompts. to exEracranary ſteps to acquire it; 5 
and when we reflect 
That though ſhe is a daughter to his blood, 

She is not to her father's manners 
we are glad ſhe falls into no worſe hands than thoſe af the 
ſenſible Lox ENZ o, to whom ſhe proves no inconſiderable 
acquiſition, and who ſeems to be heartily attached to her as 
| the to him. 

Lorenzo. Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily; 
For ſhe is wiſe if I can judge of her; 

And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true; 

And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf; 

And therefore, like herſelf, wiſe, fair, and true, 

Shall ſhe be placed in my conſtant ſoul.” _ 

Ixssrca praiſes Pox TIA with warmth and frankneſs: far 
from envying or detracting from her good qualities; z and it 
gives us pleaſure to obſerve this, becauſe it is in direct contra- 
dition to the many leſſons ſhe muſt have received from her 
invidious father, and to the example ſhe has ſeen in him: 
Lorenzo. How cheer'ſt thou, Jes81ca? | 

And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 

How do'ſt thou like the lord Bass Axlo's wife ? 
7eſſica. Paſt all expreſling ; it is very meet, 
The lord BAssAN10 live an upright life; 

F or, having ſuch a 9 in his yr 
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- He finds the joys of heaven here on earth : | 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, | 
And Pox TIA one, there muſt be ſomething elſe 
Pawn'd with the other ; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. . . .. . .? 
Tt gives us pleaſure alſo to know that the extravagancies re- 
ported of her by SHYLock's fellow Tul are entirely 
untrue, and that he has no real need to exclaim on the loſs 
of his jewels, or on his daughter's expenſive acquiſitions of 
monkies. 

As the chief merit of theſe characters is rather in their 
dialogue, as pleaſing, and entertaining, than in any great 
depth of remark, or exquiſite expreſſion of paſſion or ſenti- 
ment, we refer to their ſeveral W for juſt eſtima- 
tion of their importance. 

Lorenzo. The moon ſhines bright: In ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan wall, 
And ſigh'd his ſoul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Creſſid lay that night. 

Jelſica. In ſuch a night, 

Did Thiſbe fearfully o'er- trip the dew; 
And faw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay'd away. 

Lorenzo. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild ſea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jeſſica. In ſuch a night, 

: Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Æſon. 
3% OM : Lorenzo. 
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Lorenzo. In ſuch a night, | 
Did Jzs81ca fteal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Feſſica. And in ſuch a night, 
Did young Lorenzo ſwear he lov d her well ; 
in her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lorenzo. And in ſuch a night, 
Did pretty JEss1ca, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


E © o © W % W +» % „ „ 
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Lorenzo. How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, Jzss1ca: Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlay'd with pattens of bright gold; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still choiring to the young-ey'd cherubim. 
Such hermony is in immortal ſouls; 
But, whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it.” 
Feſfica, I am never merry, when I hear ſweet muſick. 
Lorenzo. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive: 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt __ 
By the ſweet power of mulick. . 95 
ACT V. SCENE - 
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TULLUS AUFIDIUS. 


DESIGNED BY H. SINGLETON. 
| _ DIRECTED Jy c. TAYLOR. 


COURAGE and Cunning are not MEET” com- 
panions, neither is the frank "opetaind of martial heroiſm ' 


always free from the alloy of mean jealouſy and latent envy. 


Emulation, as it may be conducted, is the parent of the no- 
bieſt imitation in excellent things, or of the moſt debaſing 


and malignant rivalſhip: in the latter caſe, it is the ſource of 


innumerable miſchiefs. and heart-burnings; it produces and 


promotes malice, revenge, obſtinacy, and implacability : 


unable to attain the merit of another, it endeavours to lower 
that merit to its own ſtancard; it cannot deny ſome praiſe, 


but it will withhold whatever praiſe it can; it will ſeize an 


opportunity to find fault, will attribute effects to wrong 


cauſes, to cauſes it is conſcious are wrong; will mingle de- 


traction with applauſe, and will carp with an“ Aye, but 


on the other hand“ while convinced that the object of its 
ſpleen is entitled to unmingled approbation. 

It is not eaſy to cure this mental malady, whoſe origin is 
deeply ſeated, and but too often widely ſpread, before it 
becomes diſcernible; it conſumes its unhappy victim in 
ſecret ; it conceals from himſelf his real diſpoſition, and 
Jurks, diſguiſed in thoſe receſſes of the mind, where it may 
beſt ſkreen itſelf from obſervation; it is cloſely inter- 

CORIOLANUS, TY | twined 
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twined with over-weening ſelf-love, and this with the very 
fibres of the heart. But if any mode of. treatment promiſes 
fucceſs, much may be hoped for from that repreſentation of 
it which ſhews it in its true colours; and the rather, be- 
cauſe, often, thoſe who are diſeaſed with it, have many 
excellencies of diſpoſition, which, if incompetent to cure, 
or to check it, yet afford ſome mean for the raiſing up con- 
trary and ſalutary principles. Honour is among thoſe nobler 
qualities which are indignant at the weakneſs of envy, and 
cool reflection and conſideration might be juſtly expected to 
confirm the efforts of honour ; eſpecially, when in full view 
of what it may lead to, if. ſuffered to proceed according to 
its own inclination. The moſt flagitious exceſſes are not 
far diſtant when ſuch liberty is granted to this irritating 
paſſion. E: | 
Among the reprefentation of thofe exceſſes to which 
jealouſy may proceed unleſs controuled by honour and re- 
flection, we may claſs the character of TurLus Aue1- 
DIUS, Who, while confeſſedly brave and ſkilful in his pro- 
feſſion, honourable in his ſtation, and ſeemingly alſo liberal 
in his conduct, yet is confumed by internal vexation, and 
does but wait for opportunity to gratify his perfidy. 
We find that having felt the power of CoRIOLAN us in 
open force, he meditates the next time he fights him, to 
practiſe fraud; and this idea once admitted unhappily re- 
tains its influence. | 
(e.. . « Five times, Marcius, 

I have fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat me; 

And would'ſt do ſo, I think, ſhould we encounter 

As often as we eat.—By the elements, 

If e'er again I meet him beard to beard, 

He is mine, or I am his: Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in't, it had; for where 

tkought to cruſh him in an equal force, | 

| A | . True 
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True ſword to ſword, I'll potch at him ſome way 
Or wrath, or craft, may get him,” 


« ,, + . Where I find him, were it 


At home upon my brother's guard, even there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would I 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart.“ 


TuLLUs feems indeed to receive the baniſhed Cor10- 
LANUS With ſincerity, and generoſity ; but if we ſuppoſe 
that at this time his profeſſions are hearty, we regret their 
too haſty change, and that he has not ſufficient fortitude to 
bear the elevation of his rival, with a temperate and com- 
poſed ſpirit. He becomes gloomy, reſerved, ſilent: to the 
repreſentation of Cor1oLanus when with his mother, 
he merely anſwers, «I was mov'd withal,” but in his heart 
reſolves | Woe | | 

4] am glad thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 


At difference in thee : out of that I'll work 
Myſelf a former fortune.” 


Thus he reaſons : 


5 


- 


10 


. + . - He bears himſelf more proudly 
Even to my perſon than I thought he would, 
When firſt I did embrace him : yet his nature 

In that's no changeling; and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended.” 
| When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge againſt him. Although it ſeems, 
And fo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And ſhews good huſbandry for the Volcian ſtate 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as ſoon 

As draw his ſword: yet he hath left undone 

That, which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
Whene'er we come to our account.“ 


« T think 
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& , . . . I think, he'll be to Rome, 

As is the ofprey to the fiſh, who takes it 

By ſovereignty of nature. Firſt he was 

A noble ſervant to them; but he could not 

Carry his honours even: ... . . ,” 
To this determination he adheres; and, in conſequence, 
conſpires with his friends, and treacherouſly murders the 
man whom in the field he has experienced to be his ſuperior. 

We ſhould regard this character with great indignation 
when the ſcene cloſes, did not remorſe and ſorrow take 
place of rage; and did not he propoſe to honour the corpſe 
of CoRIOLANUS, as in ſome degree a reparation to his 
honour, though certainly 8855 inadequate and unſatiſ- 
factory. 

* My rage | is gone, 
And I am ftruck with ſorrow.— Take him up: 
Help, three o'the chiefeſt ſoldiers : I'll be one— 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully : 
Trail your ſteel ſpikes.— Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewails the injury, 
Yet he ſhall have a noble memory. 

In a general view TULLUSs ſerves as a foil to Coklo- 
LANUS; and being in many degrees his rival, yet on the 
whole his inferior, being alſo covert inſtead of open, ambi. 
guous inſtead of plain, and rather chooſing to wear the 
maſk of conſpiracy, than the genuine countenance of en- 
mity, he contraſts, with great effect, the conſpicuous failings - 
of the hero of the piece, and produces a regret at the ſuc- 
ceſs of his machinations ; ſince if ſuch a puniſhment was 
properly due, juſtice not malevolence ought to have in- 
flicted it; it ſhould not have been the office of TyrLvs 
AUFIDIUS, | | 
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 ANTIPHOLIS OF SYRACUSE. 


52% on . 
. DIRECTED 7 C. TAYLOR. 


Axrirhoz Is of SyRacust—and PRO of SYRACWSE. 


Enter ADRIANA and LUCIANA. 


Adriana. Ay, ay, ANTIPHOL1s, look ſtrange, and frown, 


Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweet aſpects, 

I am not ADRIANA, nor thy wife. 

The time was once, when thou, unurg'd, ca vow - 
That never words were pleaſing to thine ear, 

That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 

That never touch well-welcome to thy hand, 

That never meat fweet-favour'd in thy taſte, 

Unleſs I ſpake, or look'd, or touch'd, or carv'd, to thee. 
How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art then eſtranged from thyſelf? 

Thyſelf I call it, being ſtrange to me, 

That, undividable, incorporate, - | 

Am better than thy dear felf's better park. 

Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me; 

For know, my love, as eaſy may'ſt thou fall 

A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 

Without addition, or diminiſhing, 

As take from me thyſelf, and not me too. 
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| How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
- - Shouldſt thou but hear, I were liceatious ? 
And that this body, conſecrate- to thee, 
By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate? 
Woulſt thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of huſband in my face, 
And tear the ſtain'd ſkin off my harlot- brow, 
And from my falſe hand cut the wedding- ring; 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 
I know thou canſt, and therefore ſee, thou do it. 
I am poſſeſs d with an adulterate blot; 
My blood is mingled. with the crime of luſt; 
For, if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
1 do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed; 
I live diſ-ſtain'd, thou undiſhonoured. 
Antipholis, Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not; 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, 
As ſtrange unto your town, as to your talk; 
Who, every word by all my wit:being ſcann'd, 
Want wit in all one word to underſtand, 


Luciana. Fie, brother | how the world is chang'd with you 


When were you wont to uſe my ſiſter thus? 
She ſent for you by DRomto home to dinner. 


Antipholis. By DRom1o? 


S. Dromio. By me? 
Adriana. By thee and thus thou didſt return from him,. — 


That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Deny'd my houſe for his, me for his wife. 
Antipholis. Did you converſe, fir, with this gentlewoman ? 
What is the courſe and drift of your compact! 
S. Dromio. I fir? I never ſaw her till this time. 
Antipholts. Villain, thou lieſt; for even her very words 
- Didft thou deliver to me on the mart. 
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S. Dramio. I never ſpake with her in all my life. 
Antiplolis. How can'ſhe thus then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration ? 
Adriana. How ill agrees it with your gravity, 
To counterfeit thus groſly with your ſlave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood? 
Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt, 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 
Come, I will faſten on this ſleeve of thine: 
Thou art an elm, my huſband, I a vine; 
Whoſe weakneſs, marry'd to thy ſtronger ſtate, 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate; 
If aught poſſeſs thee from me, it is droſs, 
Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs; 
Who, all for want of pryning, with intruſion 
Infe& thy ſap, and live on thy confuſion. 
AntIpholis. To me ſhe ſpeaks; ſhe moves me for her theme: 
What, was I marry'd to her in my dream? 
Or ſleep J now, and think I hear all this? 
What error drives our eyes and ears amiſs? 
Until I know this ſure uncertainty, 
PII entertain the favour'd fallacy. 
1 DRoulo, go bid the ſervants ſpread for dinner. 
S. Dromio. Oh, for my beads! I croſs me for a ſinner. 
This is the fairy land; —oh, ſpight of ſpights ?— 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elviſh ſprights; 
If we obey them not, this will enſue, 
They'll ſuck our breath, and pinch us black and blue. 
Luciana. Why prat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
DRoio, thou drone, thou ſnail, thou ſlug, thou ſot ! 
S. Dromo. I am transformed, maſter, am I not? 
Antipholis. I think, thou art, in mind, and fo am I. 
S. Dromio. Nay, maſter, both in mind, and in my ſhape, 
Antipholis. Thou haſt thine own form. 


S. Dromio. No, I am an ape. 
Luciana. 
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Luciana. If thou art chang'd to aught, tis to an aſs. 
S. Dromio. Tis true, ſhe rides me, and I long for graſs, 

"Tis fo, I am an aſs: elſe it could never be, 

But J ſhould know her as well as ſhe knows me. 
Adriana. Come, come, no longer will I be a fool, 

To put the finger in the eye and weep, | 

Whilſt man, and maſter, laugh my woes to ſcorn. 

Come, fir, to dinner; DRoio, keep the gate: 

Huſband, Pl! dine above with you to-day, 

And ſhrive you of a thouſand idle pranks ; 

Sirrah, if any aſk you for your maſter, 

Say he dines forth, and let no creature enter. 

Come ſiſter: Dromo play the porter well. 
Antipholis. Am! in earth, in heaven, or in hell? 

Sleeping or waking ? mad, or well-advis'd ? 

Known unto theſe, and to myſelf diſguis'd ! 

PII ay as they fay, and perſevere ſo, 

And in this miſt at all adventures go. 

S. Dromio. Maſter, ſhall I be porter at the gate? 

Adriana. Ay, let none enter, leſt I break your pate. 

Luciana. Come, come, Antipholis, we dine too late. 


[ Excuxt. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II. No. XIX. 


DIRECT ED &y c. TAYLOR, 


BAN OU o. 


© © 6 3-4 


DESIGNED BY H. SINGLETON. 


ENGRAVED h W. NUTTER« 


A Banquet prepared. Enter MachETRH, Lanr, Ross ri 


Lenox, Loks, and ATTENDANTS. 
Macbeth. You know your own degrees, ſit down: at firſt, 
And laſt, the hearty welcome. 


Lords. Thanks to your majeſty. 
Macbeth. Ourſeif will mingle with ſociety, 
And play the humble hoſt. 


Enter FirsrT MURDERER) to the Door. 


- + + + + + + + There's blood upon thy ſace, 
Murderer. *Tis Ban qvo's then. 


Macbeth. *Tis better thee without, than he within. 


— Is he diſpatch'd? 


 Murderer. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for bio 


Ay, my good "Cp ſafe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; 


1 


Tae leaſt a death to nature. 


Macbeth: Thanks for that: 


Lady. My royal lord, 


You do not give the cheer: the fealt is ſold, 
That is not often vouch'd, while tis a makings 


'Tis given with welcome : : 
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Enter the GnosT of Banguo, and fits in Macszra's Place. 
Macbeth. Sweet remembrancer |— 
. Now, gaod digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health on both !_ 
Lenox. May it pleaſe your highneſs fit ? 
Macbeth. Here had we now our country's honour roof d, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banqvo preſent ; 
Who may I rather challenge for ID, 
Than pity for miſchance ! 
Ref His abſence, fir, 
+ Lays blame upon his promiſe. Pleaſe i it your highneſs. 
To grace it with your royal company ? 
Macbeth. The table's full. 
Lenox. Here is a place reſerv'd, fir. 
Macbeth. Where? 
Lenox. Here, my good lord. What is it that moves your highneſs? 
Macbeth. Which of you have done this ? 
Lords. What, my good lord ? 
Macbeth. Thou canſt not fay, I did it: never ſhake 
'Thy goary locks at me: 
| Roſſe. Gentlemen riſe; his highneſs is not well. 
Lady. Sit, worthy friends :—my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep ſeat; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well : if much you note him, 
"You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion ; 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 
' Macbeth. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
| Which might appall the devil. 
Lady. O proper ſtuff !. | 
'This is the very painting of your fear: 
'This is the air-drawn-dagger, which, you- ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws, and tarts, 
© as to true fear,) would well become 
| A woman's 
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A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fire, | 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! 

Why do you make ſuch faces? When alPs done 
You look but on a ſtool. 

Macbeth. Pr'ythee, ſee there | behold ! id lo! how ſay you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canſt nod, ſpeak too, — 
If charnel-houſes, and our graves, muſt ſend 
Thoſe that we bury, back? our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. - [GHOST finks. 

Lady. What! quite unmann'd in folly ? 

Macbeth. If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 

Lady. Fie, for ſhame! : 

Macbeth. Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i*the olden time, 

Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gentle weal; 

Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perform'd 

Too terrible for the ear; the times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end: but now, they riſe again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And puſh us from our ſtools ; This is more ſtrange 

Than ſuch a murder is. 

Lady. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macbeth, I do forget. | 
Do not mule at me, my moſt worthy friends; 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health to all: 
Then I'll fit down :—Give me ſome wine, fill full: 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 
| Re-enter GH0sT. 
And to our dear friend BAN, whom we miſs ; 
Would he were here! To all, and him, we 3 
And all to all! 
Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 


Macbeth. 
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Macbeth. Avaunt! and quit my fight! Let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
Which thou doſt glare with! 

Lady. Think of this, good ors 
But as a thing of cuſtom : ?tis no other; 

Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 

Macbeth. What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tyger, 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble :. Or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ; 

If trembling I inhabit, then proteſt me 

FThe baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow | 
Unreal mockery, hence — Why, fo ;—being gone, 
I am a man again.—Pray you, fit ſtill. 

Lady. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good mevting, 
With moſt admir'd diforder. 

Macbeth. Can ſuch things be, | 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 

Without our ſpecial wonder? Yor make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that J owe, 

When now [ think you can behold ſuch ſights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 

When mine is blanch'd with fear. 

Rofſe. What fights, my lord? 

Lady. I pray you, ſp=:k not, he grows worſe and worſe ; 
Queſtion enrages him: at once, good night. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. | 
Lenox. Good night, and better health, 
Attend his majeſty ! 
Lady. A kind good night to all ! [ Exeunt Lords, 


ACT III: Scexe IV. 
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A Scene in the Count's Palace. 
CounT ss, and HELENA. 


Helena. What is your pleafure, madain ? 

Counteſs. You know, HELEN, 
I am a mother to you. 

Helena. Mine honourable miſtreſs. 

Counteſs. Nay, a mother; 
Why not a mother ? When 1 id; a mother, 
Methought you faw a ſerpent: What's in mother, 
That you ſtart at it? I fay, T am your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwombed'mine : *Tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native lip to us from foreign ſeeds: 
You ne*er oppreſs'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreſs to you a mother's care | 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood, 
To fay, I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye? 
Why ?——that you are my daughter ? 

Helena. That I am not. 

Counteſs. J fay, I am your mother. | 

ALL's WELL THATENDS WELL aB Helena 
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Heng, Pardon, madam; 


ze Count Rov8s1LLON cannot be my brother: 

I am from humble, he from honour'd name; 

No note upon my parents, his all noble: 

My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 

His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 

He muſt not be my brother. 

Counteſs. Nor I your mother? : 

Helena. You are my mother, madam ; would you were 
(So that my Lord, your ſon, were not my brother) 
Indeed, my mother !—or were you both our mothers, 
I care no more for, than I do for heaven, 

So I were not his ſiſter : Can' t no other, 
But, I your daughter, he muſt be. my brother ? 

Counteſs. Yes, HELEN, you might be my daughter-in-law; 
God ſhield, you mean it not ! daughter, and mother, 
So ſtrive upon your pulſe : What, pale again ? 

My fear hath catch'd your fondneſs : Now I ſee 
The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 

Your ſalt tears' head. Now to all ſenſe tis groſs, 
' You love my ſon ; invention is aſham'd, 
Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 

To ſay thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; 
But tell me then, *tis ſo :—for, look, thy cheeks 
Confeſs it one to the other; and thine eyes 

See it ſo groſly ſhewn in thy behaviours, 

That in their kind they ſpeak it ; only fin 

And helliſh obſtinacy tie thy tongue. 

Helena. Good madam, pardon me! 

Counteſs. Do you love my ſon? 

Helena. Your pardon, noble miſtreſs! 

Counteſs. Love you my ſon? 

Helena. Do not you love him, madam ? 

' Counteſs. Go not about; my love hath in't a bone, 

Whereof the world takes note: come, come, we” 
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The ſtate of your affection; for yr 3 
Have to the full appeach'd. 


Helena. Then, I confeſs, 


Here on my knee, before high heaven and you 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 

I love your ſon :— | 

My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love: 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him, 

That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 

By any token of preſumptuous ſuit ; 

Nor would J have him, till I do deſerve him; 

| Yet never know how that deſert ſhould be. 

I know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Vet, in this captious and intenible ſieve, 

I ſtill pour in the waters of my love, | 
And lack not to loſe ftill: thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 

The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam; 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 

For loving where you do: but, if yourſelf, 

- Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 
Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking, 

Wiſh chaſtely, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herſelf and love: O then, give pity 
To her, whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chuſe 
But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe; 
That ſeeks not to find that, her ſearch implies, 
But, riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies. 


ACT I. Scene III. 
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SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
PLATE II. No. XX. 


DESIGNED BY EH. SINGLETON. 
DIRECTED by c. TAYLOR. 


Scene aichews the Walls of Florence. A Tucket afar off. 
Enter an old Wrpow of Floxence, Diana, VIoLenT14, 
MaRlana, with other CITIZENS) and HELENA diſgut 77 
like a Pilgrim. 
Miau. Look, here comes a pilgrim: I know 
ſhe will lie at my houſe : thither 0 ſend one another: 
Pl! queſtion her. 
God fave you, plgrim! Whither are you bows i ? 
Helena. To St. Jaques le Grand. 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beſeech you ? 
Widow. At the St. Francis here, beſide the port. 
Helena. Is this the way? 25 | 
Widow. Ay, marry, is it. Hark you ! 
They come this way: —If you will tarry, holy pilgrim, 
But *till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd ; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hoſteſs 
As ample as myſelf. | 
Helena. Is it yourſelf? 
Widow. If you ſhall pleaſe fo, pilgrim. 
Helena. I thank you, and will ſtay upon your leiſure, 
Widow. You came, I think, from France? 
Helena. J did fo. 
Ali's WELL THAT Exp WELL, gC Widow. 
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Widow. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 


© That has done worthy ſervice, 
Helena. His name, I pray you? 
Diana. The Count Rouss1LLON; Know you ſuch a one? 
Helena. But by the ear, that hears moſt __ of him; 
His face I know not. | 
Diana. W hatſoe'er he is, 
He's bravely taken here. He ſtole from F rance, - 
As *tis reported, for the king had married him 
Againſt his liking : Think you it is ſo? 
Helena. Ay, ſurely, meer the truth ; I know his Lady, 
Diana. There is a gentleman, that ſerves the Count, 
Reports but coarſely of her. 
Helena. What's his name 
Diana. Monſieur PAROLL Es. 
Helena. Oh, I believe with him, 
In argument of praiſe, or to the worth 
Of the great Count himſelf, ſhe is too mean 
To have her name repeated; all her deſerving 
Is a reſerved honeſty, and that 
T have not heard examined. | 
Diana. Alas, poor Lady! 
Tis a hard bondage, to Ke the wife ' 
| Of a deteſting Lord. 
Widow. A right good creature: tative ſhe is, 
Her heart weighs ſadly: this young maid _ do her 
A ſhrewd turn, if ſhe * | 
Helena. How do you mean? 
May be, the amorous Count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. | 
Widow. He does, indeed; 
And brokes with all that can in ſuch a ſuit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: © 
But ſhe is arm'd for him, and 71 her guard 
In honeſteſt defence.” 
ACT III. Sckxx V. 
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